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ey ee everywhere as the world’s 
most luxurious low-priced car, the 
Bigger and Better Chevrolet has en- 
joyed such tremendous preference on the 
part of buyers that today it stands’ first 
choice of the nation for 1928! 


Over 750,000 new Chevrolets have been 
delivered to owners since January Ist! 
This is the largest number of automobiles 
produced this year by any single manu- 
facturer! Asa result of this overwhelming 
public endorsement, Chevrolet dealers 
everywhere are becoming factors 
of increasing importance in the business 
- life of their communities. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Touring or Roadster, $495; The Coach, $585; The Compe, 
$595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport 
Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. All 
brices f. 0. 6. Flint, Michigan 
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NEXT MONT H 


RUSSIA sold us Alaska for 

seven and a quarter mil- 
lions. Since her purchase sixty 
years ago Alaska has returned us 
more than a billion dollars—not 
bad interest on our money to say 
the least. 

What, though, does the aver- 
age American—or the average 
Westerner whose contact with 
Alaska is closer than that of the 
rest of his countrymen—know 
about Alaska’s development, her 
tremendous resources, her scenic 
beauties, her future? 

Not very much, we're afraid. 
A great many of us are prone to 
think of Alaska in terms of dog- 
teams, ice and snow, midnight 
sun and aurora borealis and the 
rest of it. Nonsense to be sure— 
but there it is. 

Next month, in his article 
“Alaska, My Alaskal’, R. E 
Robertson, citizen of Juneau, 
careful observer, and accurate 
reporter, tells you the facts about 
Alaska as itis. That article will 
be a revelation to any stand patters 
who may still believe that Secre- 
tary Seward didn’t know what he 
was doing. 


ry A 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year; single copies 25 cents. 
Canada, no extra postage; other 
countries $1.00 additional. Use 
money orders or checks. Subscrip- 
tion expiration date appears each 
month on magazine wrapper. Allow 
three weeks for change of address. 
Give both old and new addresses. 

Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by consulting 
the Readers’ Guide in your library. 
Entered at the San Francisco Post- 

office as second class matter. 
Printed in U.S. A. 
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“Last night as I lay on the prairie 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to that sweet by and by, 
Roll on, roll on; 
Roll on, little dogies, roll on, roll on... 


So they sang to their long- 
horn cattle, those cowboys of 
fifty years ago, as they sat in 
their saddles beside drifting 
herds under wide western 
skies. 

For athousand grassy miles 
over Texas “Staked Plains”, 
New Mexico mesas,and Kan- 
sas prairies, they drove their 
nibbling, milling, bellowing 
steers to market. 

Straight across that storied 
land today, Chicago and Kan- 
sas City to El Paso and on 
through America’s South- 
west, the “Golden State Lim- 
ited” drives smoothly over 
shining steel — following the 


Longhorn Trail. 
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Follow 


‘- the Longhorn Trail 


GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 








through the old West and new » » none 
faster, Chicago to Southern California 

















Tastefully-furnished private rooms and rooms en 
suite are among the accommodations on 
Golden State L jmited, 


There’s no finer train on rails than 
the superbly-appointed, on-time ‘‘Go/den 
State Limited’’. No train is faster, South- 
ern California to Chicago. And the Old 
West, romantic as it was, never was as 
fascinating as the new. Indians, cowboys, 
ranch life and crumbling Spanish Mis- 
sions vie with evidences of astounding 
modern achievement. Three fast trains 
operate daily over Gotpen State Route. 
Stop over anywhere. The Apache Trail 





highway offers a fascinating one-day 
motor-stage side trip. 

At El Paso you will be only 5 
minutes by trolley from Juarez in 
Mexico. 


Low summer fares in effet 


Extremely low round-trip fares will 
be on sale until September 30; return 
limit October 31. 

Only Southern Pacific offers choice 
of four routes. Go one way, return 
another. In addition toGoLpEN STaTE: 


OvertanD Route (Lake Tahoe 
Line), via Ogden—shortest way across 
the mid-continent from San Francisco 
to Chicago; Sunser Route, San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego, and Los Angeles to 
New Orleans and New York; and 
Suasta Route, of surpassing scenery, 
between San Francisco and the Pacific 
Northwest, via Portland and Crater 
Lake, with optional motor detour 
through California’s Redwood Empire. 


Write your name and address in margin below, 
tear off, and mail to F. 8, McGinnis, passenger 
traffic manager, Dept. X-5, 65 Market St., San 
Francisco, for free illustrated booklet, “How 
Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 


Southern Pacific 


FOUR GREAT ROUTES 

















Y this time you'll have heard of 
“Bambi,” by Felix Salten (Simon 
& Schuster, $2.50). 

“Bambi” is the story of a deer, 
from the time he is born until he grows up 
and finds himself a full-antlered stag and 
prince of his forest, occupying—with 
somewhat the same shock of surprise that 
comes to the new-grown man when he 
first realizes his maturity—the place of 
the Old Stag whom he has revered as long 
as he can remember. Simply and beauti- 
fully written, saturated with the feel of 
the woods, “Bambi” is an idyll of wild 
life, a book to rank with any others of its 
genre’you may care to name. 

Naturally reviewers will be trying to 
compare it with the “Jungle Books,” or 
perhaps with Ernest Thompson-Seton’s 
grizzly stories and others. Especially in 
the case of the “Jungle Books” is such 
comparison stupid and altogether un- 
warranted. Mr. Kipling’s dramatic stories 
of Mowgli and Baloo and Shere Khan and 
the rest have nothing whatever in com- 
mon with this delicately lively narrative 
of Felix Salten’s. Kipling and Salten, 
though both of them have written about 
animals from the inside out, so to speak, 
are simply doing two different things; you 
might quite as well attempt to compare 
“Moby Dick” with “The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine”’ on the 
ground that Melville and Stockton were 
both writing of the sea! 

“Bambi” is to be compared only with 
itself. And Mr. Salten must be congratu- 
{ated upon having produced as gentle and 
sympathetic an interpretation of the 
woods—despite the chapters of horror 
when “He,” Man the Killer, enters the 
picture—as has ever been written. 


t t t 


F the new novels, three British 
contributions will find a large 
and appreciative public. 

First there is John Galsworthy’s “Swan 
Song” (Scribner, $2.50), which is the final 
volume of the three which have been tag- 
ended on to the Forsyte Saga proper. 

Galsworthy, happily for that large body 
of readers who remain literary conserva- 
tives, has not been affected by the modern 
urge to write “modern” fiction. A Gals- 
worthy novel is always complete in the 
orthodox sense, a thorough and rounded 
job of fiction writing. “Swan Song,” then, 
is another example of the older tradition 
in the novel, brightened by the author’s 
invariable up-to-dateness in the problems 
and situations which he introduces into 
his story. 

As a matter of fact, however, and little 
as we like to say so, this surface “bright 
ness” really saves “Swan Song” (as it saved 
“The Silver Spoon’’) from being a trifle on 
the thin side when it comes to reckoning 
the actual quality of the book. Where 
technique is concerned, Mr. Galsworthy 





By Joseph Henry Jackson 


knows how, no denying that; but if it 
were not for the injection of the unem- 
ployment problem in ‘The Silver Spoon” 
and the general strike in “Swan Song” 
we're afraid that these two “final” appear- 
ances of the Forsytes might not have been 
very nourishing reading. Fleur, in this 
new book, does not seem nearly as solid 
flesh and blood as she might. Michael, her 
husband, and young Jon who reappears 
with his American wife, are neither of 
them much more than lay figures. The 
“topicality” of Mr. Galsworthy’s con- 
sideration of the great British strike—the 





€ Felix Salten, author of “ Bambi,” (Simon 
&F Schuster), which is reviewed 
on this page 


news value, if you’d rather call it that—is 
what keeps alive the story, which would 
otherwise have to depend upon Fleur’s 
rather ridiculous efforts to entrap Jon’s 
affections anew on the strength of a long- 
past boy-and-girl affair, and Michael’s 
rather dull lack of understanding of his 
wife’s whims. 

But it is old Soames Forsyte, after all, 
who makes “Swan Song” unequivocally 
worth your while. Soames dies in this 
story—it is, you see, actually the Forsyte 
swan song—but while he is alive the book 
is his. And if you know Soames, the Man 
of Property, you'll know that you must 
read “Swan Song,” if only to take your 
farewell of him. 

? ? ? 
N ‘The Age of Reason,” by Philip 
Gibbs (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00), 
and “The Battle of the Horizons,” by 
Sylvia Thompson (Little, Brown, $2.50), 
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an old hand at the game of fiction and, 
relatively new one approach the san 
problem in different ways. 

Sir Philip faces the reader with youn 
Richard Halliday who believes in a very 
personal God, Hesketh Jerneingham 
whose religion is science, his daughter 
Viola who hangs all responsibility on the 
laws of biology, and his wife Margaret} 
who tries to fit her world-puzzle togethe 
with love as the guiding principle. There’ 
a pleasant love-story running through the 
book, there are rememberable character, 
and Sir Philip exhibits his usual con. 
petency in writing an extremely full full 
length novel and keeping it going all th 
time. As far as his problem goes, however, 
he is no better off at the end than he wa 
at the beginning, nor are his reader 
They’re somewhat worse off, in fact, be 
cause the nearest the author seems to be 
able to come to any solution of his dift- 
culties is that there is Something—rather 
a banal conclusion for so able a novelist to 
come to. He doesn’t actually define his 
Something, but you are forced to believe 
that he means simply—well, ghosts! And 
we can’t go that, even from Sir Philip 


lag THOMPSON’S approach inh 
“The Battle of the Horizons’’ 
something the same, viewed rather sd. 
emnly from the standpoint of one’s duty 
to the generations to come. 

First He remarks, “Our parents were ») 
perfectly sure about right and wrong, i 
great detail, that we probably don’t red: 
ize how much our own right judgment} 
aren’t instincts at all, but simply what wp 
were taught as children. It’s true; we’v} 
got to try to give ours some sort of bias—} 
and belief, even if it isn’t religious or con 
ventional ‘focus,’ as you call it.” 

Then She inquires, “What would yo 
teach them?” and adds, “After all, it's 
they who are going to see beyond the 
horizons.” 

To continue our quotes: 

“His reply seemed to be struck off from, 
unshaped, glowing substance of his spirit 
‘Love. Charity. Isn’t that enough? ”’ 

Alas, it seems to us, somehow, a . 
though we’d heard something like this be- 
fore! And it does not appear to us that) 
one’s spirit needs to be of any particularly} 
“glowing substance” to arrive at 0 
commonplace a solution of the world’ 
troubles as this. 








Nevertheless, despite the failure of Si 
Philip and Miss Thompson to settle 0 
knotty a problem as is involved in thi} 
little matter of one’s attitude toward this) 
world and the next, both novels are good), 
enough reading. Both are well and capa-|) 
bly done, the Gibbs book falling just af 
little below the author’s high point, which) 
was ““The Middle of the Road,” and “The! 
Battle of the Horizons” entirely fulfilling!) 
the promise of Miss Thompson’s first) 
novel, “The Hounds of Spring.” F 
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cA DOG Puncher on the Yukon,” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50) is 
HArthur T. Walden’s story of the Alaska he 
Phas known. Mr. Walden went to Alaska 
just before the great Klondike rush. 
Freighting was his job—freighting by dog- 
team of course. His employment took him 
back and forth across the whole Yukon 
region and wherever he went he carried 
with him an observant eye, a recording 
memory and last but not least a sense of 
humor. He saw history made and he was 
actively in the middle of most of it. His 
text —charming, easy, unpretentious writ- 
ing it 1s, too—sparkles with the names 
that have made Alaska memorable; Chil- 
koot Pass, Lake La Barge (shades of Sam 
McGee!) Dawson, Circle City, Forty- 
Mile, these and many others echo through 
the pages of his book and recall to your 
veins something of the excitement that 
tingled in them thirty years ago when 
those names were common eye-catchers 
in the newspaper headlines. And always 
the man himself is reflected from his 
pages, the personification of competence, 
of ability, the very archetype of all the 
heroes of all the novels ever written about 
the Frozen North. 

This is a friendly book of reminiscence 
and at the same time a book full of adven- 
t, bef ture and thrills and we recommend it to 
to bef you without re 
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ci At im the opposite extreme 
+_e hicall her bi 
> ia geographically is another bio- 
-f graphical story, ‘““The Marsh Arab, Haji 
lieve ° ” y : . = J 
And Rikkan,” by one who signs himself “Fula- 
* nain,” (Lippincott, $3.00). 
P This is the true story of Haji Rikkan 
written by an Englishman in the Civil Ser- 
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vice and his wife. In the Haji’s confidence 
for years, they heard from his own lips 
the remarkable narrative of his life in the 
marsh country of the Iraq—a life of tribal 
wars and plots, of adventure and love and 
danger and mystery. As you read, you 
cease to be aware of the writer; you find 
yourself following the Haji himself down 
the swampy waterways of his land 
through the strangest, most mysterious 
country you have ever read about, and 
his story will lay hold upon your imagina- 
tion as very few books can. 

Readers of travel will enjoy this vol- 
ume, as will readers of biography. Those 
who like out-and-out adventure will find 
in it what they are looking for. And fin- 
ally the reader who enjoys the simple, 
imaginative quality inherent in folklore 
will discover here a real store of authentic 


legend. ‘ ‘ . 


ARSHALL BREEDEN isknown 

to Californians as an indefati- 
gable compiler of fact and romance con- 
cerning their state. 

His new book, ““The Romantic South- 
land of California,’”’ (Kenmore Pub. Co., 
Los Angeles, $3.50) has just come from the 
press and proves to be a rich mine of in- 
formation on that part of California which 
stretches from Santa Barbara and Bakers- 
field to the Mexican line. Exceptionally 
fully illustrated with photographs in tint 
and full color, this is a volume for every 
visitor to the state and for every Califor- 
nian who wishes to know more about his 
own place. An exceptionally useful fea- 
ture of the book is the chapter in which 
more than a thousand California place 
names—chiefly Spanish and Indian—are 


defined. 
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“ Recent Books 


Fiction 

The Lovely Duckling. By Rupert Hughes. 
Harper, $2 

The younger set steps out—and how! 

Farewell to Youth. By Storm Jameson. 
A. A. Knopf, $2.50. 

A finely done story of the Lost Generation 
in England — the youngsters who were 
neither before-the-war nor post-war andwho 
found themselves faced with more of a prob- 
lem than either their predecessors or their 
successors have realized. 

Hay Wire. By B. M. Bower. 
Brown, $2.00. 

The author’s latest ‘Western, 
this time with a dash of mystery. 

Seven Days Whipping. By John Biggs 
Jr. Harper, $2.00. 

An extraordinary psychological novel, the 
action of which takes place in one day and 
almost wholly within the mind of one man. 

Show Girl. By J. P. McEvoy. Simon and 
Schuster, $2.00. 

Broadway distilled; the pure essence of 
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the Main Stem of the greatest city. This 


beats ‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’’ all 





ie hollow. 
hist) _, Fur Brigade. By Hal C. Evarts. Little, 
i Brown, $2.00. 
on 6UA trapper story of the early West by a 
a! man who is one of the best at this sort of 
; thing. 
h | Georgie May. By Maxwell Bodenheim. 
*) Boni & Liveright, $2.00. 

: A novel of a girl-of-the-town, the scene 





laid in a Southern city and the time some 
thirty years ago. 






in Brief Review 
Java-Java. A. 
Knopf, $2.50. 

A fantastic story which proceeds from one 
dizzy impossibility to the next so fast that 
unless you are careful you’re likely to miss 
the satirical brilliance flashing beneath the 
surface. 


The Cavalier of Tennessee. By Meredith 
Nicholson. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 

Andrew. Jackson as the central figure of a 
dramatic novel. 

Caught! By Homer Croy. Harper, $2.00. 

Middle West setting and a marriage 
problem, to wit: Shall a bride tell her hus- 
band all her past life and if she doesn’t, 
what to do when a figure from that past 
walks plumb into the middle of her married 
life and talks blackmail? 

Early to Bed. By Wood Kahler. 
Knopf, $2.50. 

A young American whose life is founded 
on Poor Richard’s maxims finds that Paris 
and a Russian countess are enough to upset 
the most righteous young man’s principles. 

When West Was West. By Owen 
Wister. Macmillan, $2.50. 

A story of the Old West which is so far 
ahead of the typical ‘‘Western” that there’s 
no comparison. Mr. Wister has set a mark 
for western-story writers to shoot at. 


By Susan Glaspell. Stokes, 


By Byron Steele. A. 


A. A. 


Brook Evans. 
50. 


V ery few stories have probed mother-love 
as this one does and none at all, as far as we 
can remember, has managed to do that and 
at the same time to tell as tender and as 
beautiful a love story as this. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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School ‘Directory 


Boys’ Schools 


Mento ScHOOoL 


Opens September 17, 1928. For 
boys from the sth Grade through 
the 12th Grade. Thorough col- 
lege preparation with well- 
balanced physical education 
program. 


MENLO JUNIOR COLLEGE | 
Stanford Quarter System 


Opens October 1, 1928. Com- 
plete courses for fulfilling Lower 
Division requirements. 

















FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING 
MENLO SYSTEM ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR, BOX D, 

MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 














San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


‘Ciass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Peint and Annapoli Separate 
iower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
vay and ocean. eae and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Taisen Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego. Cal. 

“One of Califor- 
nia’s finest pri- 


San Rafael Military Academy =! est" 


Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Accredited. 
Military System. High scholastic standard. New buildings. Ex- 
tensive grounds, athletic fields. Unsurpassed climate. Catalog, 











4, L. Stewart, Sup’t., Box 8-N, San Rafael, California 





ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 


o Thorough College Prepa- 
ration, Accredited Eastern 
and Western Universities. 

General and Elective Courses. Also Junior School grades 
5 to 8. Athletics, Swimming, Riding, Music. New Modern Fire- 
proof S3uildings. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Frank L. Smith, Headmaster, Hox S, Covina. Calif. 


Girls’ Schools 
THE MERRIMAN SCHOOL 


(Accredited) 
RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


If you are interested in a school of accomplishment, ideals 
and educational standards, send for catalog just issued in 
celebration of 25th anniversary. 

School Year opens Tuesday, Aug. 28th. 

Mira C. Merriman, Ida Body, Principals 
597 E Eldorado Avenue, Oakland, California 


ie HARKERS 2&2 


PALO ALTO Re On 
“The Home of Stanford University’”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 

One hour from San Francisco. 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 























The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California _. 


























NTRODUCTIONS this month, sev- 
eral of them, and some old friends 
back in the magazine, too. 

Among the newcomers in SUNSET 
are Captain William Banning and George 
Hugh Banning, collaborators on “The 
Pony Express and the Man Who Paid For 
It” on page 13. 

Captain Banning is the last of the six- 
horse reinsmen of the old school. He still 
maintains a complete stage line (the same 
that has been operated by him and his 
father before him since 1852) as an exact 
model of the old system. He and his 
nephew George Hugh Banning are at 
present writing the story of the Western 
Stage Coach, the saga of the days when 
the Far West traveled on Concord wheels. 
That will be a book to wait for, by the way; 
we have been privileged to read the first 
half of it in manuscript and we advise you 
here and now to be on the lookout for it. 

Naturally, when you consider transpor- 
tation in the West you are bound to be- 
come involved with the Pony Express— 
that dramatic messenger service which 
first brought the great, barely explored 
Western plains and mountains into speedy 
communication with the East. Captain 
Banning and his nephew, then, know the 
history of the Pony as well as they know 
that of the Stage, and for this Old West 
Number they have written the truth 
about that romantic eighteen months 
during which lathered ponies and dashing 
riders made the two thousand miles from 
St. Joe to Sacramento in eleven days less 
than the coaches of the Overland South- 
ern Mail—and startled the world by that 
accomplishment. 

George Hugh Banning, incidentally, is 
known to those who love sea fiction through 
his novel “Spunyarn” and many magazine 
serials, novelettes and short stories of the 
sea. 

t ? t 
WE can’t resist the easy transition 
from this mention of the sea 

{although we were really talking about 
the Pony Express), to introduce to you 
another new SuNsET contributor, Ken- 
neth F. Richards, author of “Shang- 
haied!”’, on page 16 of this issue. 

_ Mr. Richards has two specialties; the 
literature of crime and the history of San 
Francisco. In “Shanghaied!” he is repre- 
sented riding his latter, more gentle 
hobby. This is an article with the tar- 
lumber-paint-and-salt flavor of old San 
Francisco’s waterfront; it is the story of 
the days when one man shy out of a clip- 
per’s crew on the day of sailing meant 
simply a hurried message to a crimp ashore 
—with, as sequel, a brace of knockout 
drops in some man’s glass of beer and one 
A. B. delivered to the skipper as per speci- 
fications and in time to catch the tide. 

The author is a fountain of anecdote, a 
mine of true stories of a rougher, tougher 
and more exciting (who'll deny it?) day 
in sailing history. Read “Shanghaied!””— 








and slip into the mood of a time when vio- 
lence was a bit more primitive than to- 
day’s unemotional machine-gun in a 
closed car; a day, too, when the most vio- 
lent could wear the cloak of sanctity— 
“Reverend” Franklin, for example—and 
even the lowest boarding-master could 
serve you chloral in your drink with an 
ameliorating dash of humor to season it or 
bash you over the head with an air. 
t t e 


OST of you probably know Ar- 

mine Von Tempski as the au- 
thor of “Hula,” the Hawaiian novel which 
the diminutive Clara Bow made into so 
thrilling a picture. Perhaps you may 
have read Miss Von Tempski’s second 
story of Hawaii, “Dust,” which was pub- 
lished last spring. 

But did you know that she also ran a 
dude-ranch? She does—or rather she and 
her sister run it together—and in Hawaii, 
of all places! 

It’s a successful business now, her dude- 
wrangling, but when her father died and 
the two young girls decided to start the 
business of showing tourists the ins and 
outs of Hawaii, they faced a tremendous 
problem. They had plenty of advice, of 
course. Girls couldn’t possibly make a 
go of that kind of thing. It had never 
been done before and consequently couldn’t 
be done now. No one encouraged them 
and everyone did his or her best to make 
them see the folly of their way. And to 
make matters worse, they had hardly any 
cash to begin with. 

That was five years ago. Armine Von 
Tempski, the older of the two sisters can 
afford to give all of her time to writing 
now. The novel she worked at when her 
heels were too blistered to walk anywhere 
and rewrote in the wee small hours when 
she was so tired she could hardly keep her 
eyes open—that novel was “Hula.” It 
went over with a bang and she was started 
on the career that she had always wanted. 
The ranch is a going business and a profit- 
able one under the watchful eye of the 
younger sister, Lorna. The story of their 
struggle and final success is told in “We 
Run a Dude Ranch—In Hawaii!” on page 
20 of this issue. 

t ? ? 


ILL JAMES is an old-timer in 

SUNSET, as all of you know. 
This month he’s back again (as why 
shouldn’t he be in an Old West Number?) 
with a decoration for Vaida Stewart Boyd’s 
poem, “Locoed,” on page 34. Frankly, 
we're rather especially fond of this poem 
and we’ve been holding it for this number 
and for Mr. James’ decoration. And we 
think you'll agree that he has interpreted 
the feeling of the text with sympathy and 
understanding. 


. ? ? 
A NOTHER previous contributor 
to the magazine—who does his 
own drawings, too, which is always a help 








to the harassed art director—is Homer 
Dye, Jr. 

His subject this time is sheepherding. 
It seems that there is a considerable dif- 
ference between the shepherd of olden time 
and the sheepherder of today, and it ap- 
pears further that there may often be cer- 
tain differences (in the more concrete 
sense of the word) from time to time be 
tween sheep men and cow men. Mr. Dye 
discusses these differences—both sorts— 
with his customary good humor in “Us 
Sheepherders” on page 32 and his agile 
pen supplies pictures to fit the case. 

? ? s 


ARRY CARR is known to the peo- 
ple of Los Angeles, and to a good 
many others for the matter of that, as a 
genial columnist, a keen observer of human 
nature and a faithful recorder of its vaga- 
ries. His interests are broad, his enthu- 
siasms varied and unflagging. 
Somewhere or other he ran across a new 
old legend of Joaquin Murietta—by that 
we mean a story which, old though it may 
be, is new to us at any rate—and sent it to 
us as the story of the “Lost Gold of the 
Tejon.” It’s a good yarn and well told 


and this is the Old West Number (as we've | 


doubtless mentioned before) so here’s his 
rendering of the legend—page 43. 
¢ ° ¢ 
Yl may be that you don’t like stories 
about animals. 

ing, neither do we; in fact we’re sure we 
have said so across the Desk on other occa- 
sions. 

Just once in a long time, though, an 
animal story comes along and fairly bow!s 
us over. And we simply have to print it, 
if for no other reason than to demonstrate 
the fact that there are people writing good 
stories of animals without endowing their 
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Generally speak- | 


PRE 


four-footed characters with all sorts of im- | 


possible human attributes. : 
This month we have an animal story 
that’s the real McKay. (Don’t write us, 


please, to tell us that we should have said © 
“real McCoy,” because that’s merely a | 


base corruption of the original Scotch 
phrase which reads as we've written it.) 
The story is “Salamanca Comes Home,’ 
by Donald and Louise Peattie, on page 24, 
and we recommend it to you confidently 
because we know that you'll fall under the 
spell of its exceptional charm precisely as 
we did. 
? ? ? 


WO months ago, when “The 

Mountain Cabin Mystery” be- 
gan in SUNSET, we challenged our readers 
to tell us who killed Luigi. We didn’t 
mean it seriously, because, as you know 
by this time, it was Luigi’s brother who 
was killed. Still we must apologize to 
readers who took up our sporting offer. 
Those who wrote us guesses will receive 
Sunset for a year with our compliments— 
an acknowledgment that we shouldn’t 
have had our little joke at their expense! 
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Where the Bell System’s profit goes 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE is in effect but one profit 
paid by the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem. This profit is not large, for 
it is the policy of the Bell System to fur- 
nish a constantly improving telephone 
service at the least cost to the public. 

The treasury of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company receives dividends 
from the stock of the operating companies. 
It receives a payment from the operating 
companies for research, engineering and 
staff work. It receives dividends from the 
Western Electric Company—makers of 
supplies for the Bell System—and income 
from long distance operations. 





Only one profit is taken from this 
money in the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company’s treasury. 
Thatis the regular dividend to its stock- 
holders—now more than 420,000 in num- 
ber—which it has never missed paying 
since its incorporation in 1885. 

Money beyond regular dividend require- 
ments and a surplus for financial stability 
is used to give more and better telephone 
service to the public. This is fundamental 
in the policy of the company. 

The Bell System accepts its respon- 
sibility to provide a nation-wide telephone 
service as a public trust. 
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Great 
Cruises 


On 3 Great Ships 


One management ship and Shore 


Round the World 
Empress of Australia, 
4 dream ship of cruises, 
sails from New York 
>» Dec. 1. Sixth Annual 


cruise, roundthewonder 
belt of the world includ- 
ing Siam, an added fea- 
ture. Christmas in Holy 
Land, New Year’s Eve 
in Cairo. Fares as low as 
$1900. 


South America « Africa 


Empress of France, 
speed queen of cruis- 
ers, sails Jan. 22 from 
New York for the 
Cruise of Contrasts — 
’ West Indies, South 
America, Africa, 
Egypt—optional 
tours to the Valley of 
KingsandHolyLand 

Then Italy and Paris or London; spring 
stopover in Europe if desired. Fares as 
low as $1500. 





Mediterranean 


= Empress of Scotland, 
Bi a cruise ship magnif. 

« icent,sails Feb.4 from 
N. Y. to the cradle of 
civilization. Exten- 
‘ sive sightseeing in 
Palestine and Egypt; 
spring stopover in Europe if desired. 
Fares as low as $900. 

















Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 
Cheques. Good the world over 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s greatest travel system 
675 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
621 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 


OFFICES IN 
PORTLAND, TACOMA, SEATTLE 



























ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
66 days, $600 to $1750 


Including hotels, guides, motors, etc. 


World Cruise Jan. 16; $1000 up 
Expect about 550 tourists 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Clark’s 25th cruise, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, (Granada) 
Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, 15 
days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, 
Havre, (Paris), Glasgow, Europe stop-over. 


M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San pavegiece 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring Se. L.A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 
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Skipping 


HE Tenth of December in Cali- 

fornia—still balmy and sunny, 

no frosty nights, just the close 

of a glorious, golden fall. That 
was our thought when the S.S. West Notus 
of the McCormick Lines, weighed anchor 
and set sail, outward bound from San 
| Francisco on one of the longest-schedule 
| steamship trips in the world. 

Out through the Golden Gate with its 
forbidding battlements we sailed to the 
open sea, the Argentine and Brazil our 
ultimate objective, the land below the 
Equator, the topsy-turvy land where 
January means midsummer in the-pampas 
and February brings the first hint of fall. 

Our route followed the coast of Baja 
California and Mexico proper, then the 
Central American countries down into 
the region of the tropics. 

On Christmas Day we were due to have 
our first glimpse of the world-famed 
Panama Canal. Perfection marked its 
operation. It was not even necessary for 
us to stop. The clock-like management 
precluded delays and red tape. We picked 
up ‘the pilot, officios and canal crew while 
under way and next thing we were in the 
first lock, rising with the water as in an 
elevator. The route clear through to the 
Atlantic was marked by the same perfect 
control; no delay, no hitch, every opera- 
tion competently systematic. 

The trip through the isthmus furnished 

our first glimpse of a tropical land with 
its splash of color in trees, ferns, plants 
and animal life lining both sides of the 
canal its entire length. Even the croco- 
diles were there to lend an additional 
touch of tropic atmosphere. We must 
admit that we were greatly interested to 
discover that bananas grow upside down 
and to find that the eastern end of the 
canal is further west than the western end. 
The seeming paradox is explained by the 
fact that in going through the Canal from 
the Pacific to go south, you must travel 
north, and at the same time South 
America is to the north. Doubters are 
referred to the map. 

The next day we headed out into the 
Caribbean. We sailed on and on with 
no land in sight for several days until one 
night, dead ahead a red light shot up out 
of the middle of the sea. It proved to be 
the lighthouse light at Manzanillo, Cuba, 
where we celebrated New Year’s Eve. 

Our next port of call was a small out- 
post on the island of Porte Rico, named 
Humacao. This had all the ear-marks of 
being one of the storied South Sea islands. 

Here we found life reduced to the sim- 
plest equation. Our way led through 
sugar cane plantations, tobacco planta- 
tions, tropical fruit orchards, cocoanut 
groves and many quaint little native vil- 
lages shining in the sun. From out of 
this picture of primitive life, we came to 
the capital city of San Juan, big, modern, 
full of fine stores, schools, hotels and office 
buildings. 





| 





a Winter 


By Allan Sorrell 


Here the real ocean trip began, with 
Bahia Blanca, 400 miles south of Buenos 
Aires, our first objective. Days fascinat- 
ing, mild, restful; days in which you would 
resent being disturbed in your hours-long 
reveries. Nights of sailing toward the 
Southern Cross with the warm wind in 
your face. 

It was about the first of February that 
we dropped anchor at Bahia Blanca, a 
great, new city, just beginning to realize its 
possibilities of development as the outlet 
port of the whole rich southern area of the 
Argentine. 

Only a few days later we reached the 
Paris of South America—the wonderful, 
indescribable Buenos Aires. It was car- 
nival time and the whole city was festival- 
bent. February, of course, is late sum- 
mer, with parks, squares, plazas and gar- 
dens a gorgeous mass of beautiful flowers. 

Rosario, 300 miles up the Rio de la 
Plata, was our next port of call, where we 
found a most attractive duplication of the 
atmosphere of the larger Buenos Aires. 
From there we came back down the river 
and stopped at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
where we had only time for a quick look 
about. We visited the beaches, beautiful 
wide, clean stretches of white sand washed 
by clear, warm ocean water, teeming with 
the summer crowds. 

Montevideo is a clean and refreshing 
city. Its people are largely of European 
extraction, alert and hospitable. There is 
an atmosphere of hominess that somehow 
envelopes you as soon as you go ashore. 
Uruguay has a communist government 
and its people may not work more than 48 
hours a week. 

From Montevideo we headed up the 
coast for home, stopping at the pictur- 
esque port of Santos in Brazil. When we 
think of Santos, we think of coffee—with 
good reason. Boats from every country 
on the globe dotted the harbor and lined 
the docks—all loading great cargoes of 
coffee. 

From Santos we took a side trip to Sao 
Paulo, a city of over a million people, 
beautiful and modern, the most progres- 
sive city of its size in South America and 
known as the Chicago of the continent. 
Sao Paulo is located on the Plateau 800 
meters above sea level and some twenty- 
five miles from the port city of Santos. It 
is reached by an incline railroad that 
climbs through tropical, wooded country 
up the side of the mountainous cliff by 
cable. 

Bahia, further up the coast, was our 
next stop after leaving “Coffee’’ Santos. 
Founded by the Spaniards, it is rich in old 
landmarks and relics reminding one of the 
pirate invasions and battles for possession 
back in the slave-trading days. Bahia, in 
fact, was the principal port for landing 
“black-bird”’ cargoes. 

From here, we headed for the Amazon 
River—not the vast, impenetrable jungle 

(Continued on page 81) 
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1928 isa anil ae year 
in the automotive industry. 
New bodies—new lines—new 
styles—new accessories. But the 
greatest change of all has come 
in the new power plants. High- 
compression motors with more 
power per cylinder, are now 
the favorite. 


Ethyl Gasoline has made them 
possible. Previously, violent 
knocking occurred when com- 
pression ratios were increased 
and ordinary gasoline used as 


r 
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fuel. But Ethyl completely 
eliminates knocking. 

Makes Old Cars Run Like New 
Ethyl improves older types of 
engines also. With Ethyl there 
is less vibration—a smoother, 
sweeter, silent, more efficient 
motor. 

To secure modern motor fuel 
on the coast ask for Union- 
Ethyl wherever you see the 
shield shown below. 

Try ten gallons today and see 
the difference that it makes. 
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"The “Applesauce ‘Twins 


make painting a farce! 


§ pews latest fashion in “cheap” 
paint applesauce is out. It goes 
like this... 

. “Our price is very low but our 
paint isn’t ‘cheap,’ because, etc., 
etc., etc., etc.” 

Don’t be fooled. A low-price- 
per-gallon means a “cheap” paint 
—a skimped paint—a terribly 
costly paint— every time. And 
there’s no “because” that can ex- 
plain it. 

Only one thing is more costly 
than “cheap” paint. Just let 
“Cheap” Paint’s twin brother, 
“Cheap” Painter, in on the deal. 

There you have a combination 
that will make a farce of any 
house paint job. 
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CHEAP 
PAINT 


ESN’? rE 
CHEAP AF ARR 


“Cheap” Paint is costly enough, 
alone, as thousands of home owners 
now know. But when you add the 
careless preparation and unskilled 
daubing of “Cheap” Painter— you 
have the costliest paint job in the 
world. Don’t let these “Apple- 
sauce” Twins fool you. Don’t 
throw good money away. 
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There is only one way to save 
money on a house painting job... 
use the best house paint and let a 
master painter do the work. 

Fine old SWP House Paint, for 
example, is made of superfine ma- 
terials. It may be a little higher 
priced by the gallon, BUT—for 
every 11 gallons of “cheap” paint 
required, only 7 gallons of fine old 
SWP are needed. That 4-gallon 
saving makes SWP cost about the 
same as “cheap” paint, on the wall 
or by the job. 

The cost of any paint job divides 
about like this: One-third for 
paint. Two-thirds for labor. 


Don’t try to save money by hir- 
ing a “cheap” painter. His care- 
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lor economy, 


| use the best paint and 
engage a good painter 


less work will cost you dearly—in 
repainting expense. 


Don’t engage a master painter 
and then ask him to use “cheap” 
paint. With all his skill, he can’t 
make “cheap” paint last. 


It quickly cracks, chips, peels. 
The cheap colors fade. Every year 
or so it has to be “repainted” at 
heavy expense. 


The only combination that will 
save money for you is a master 
painter and the best paint money 
will buy. 

The master painter is an artist. 
He is trained. He knows his 
profession. He uses good equip- 
ment. He prepares the surface 
carefully. tte applies the paint 
skillfully. He is conscientious and 
takes pride in his work. 


So, when a master painter ap- 
plies fine old SWP House Paint 
for you it assures a handsome job 
—at lowest po cost per square 
foot of wall—a finish that will 
serve for many years — at lowest 
cost per year. 

In other words, fine old SWP 
and a Master Painter is the most 
economical combination of all. 


The “Master Touch” 


You may hear arguments as to for- 
mulas—meant to lead you astray. 


Just remember this. The SWP 
balanced formula has been 
openly printed for years. Anyone 
can have it. Yet the 
characteristic qualities 
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is one element in fine old SWP 
that never has been and never 
can be copied successfully. 


Itisthe “master touch” of the sci- 
entific men of Sherwin-Williams. 


These laboratory experts are to 
“paint” what Edison is to electric- 
ity—what Marconi is to wireless. 


Their “master touch,” which 
makes SWP House Paint 
different from all others, is 
a human ingredient, impos- 
sible of imitation or dupli- 
cation. 

Only Sherwin-Williams 
has it. Only SWP House 


Paint users benefit by it. 


Before you buy any 
ee 2” > | ae ° 
cheap” paint, visit Paint 
Headquarters, your local 
Sherwin-Williams dealer. 
Get his advice and ma- 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 


terial estimate on thejob. sw. paint products are 
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Compare it with “cheap” paint. 
And remember, that what is true 
of house paint is true of any other 
exterior or interior finish. It must 
be good to be economical. 


See Paint Headquarters 
and save money 


If you do not know a reputable 
painter who will apply fine 
old SWP House Paint for 
you, write us. We will send 
you the name and address of 
one who will. 


We will also send a 
free copy of our famous 
Household Painting 
Guide, which saves cost- 
ly mistakes in painting. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Largest Paint and) — Makers 
in the Wor 


Cleveland, Ohio 


sold the world over under 
this famous trade-mark. 


of SWP have never 
been duplicated. Why? a 
Because formula is 


only one factor. The 
quality of ingredients 
is equally important. 
These might be dupli- 
cated and still SWP 
would remain unchal- 
lenged. Because there 
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THOSE 
. EXTRA MILES! 


The stamina of LINCOLN quality makes sustained 

high speed possible hour after hour without ef- 

fort or strain—hence the many extra miles of 
travel for the day, or the year—LINCOLN quality if; 
means superb riding ease and comfort —extra 

miles without fatigue or discomfort. 


LINCOLN quality makes great speed and swift ay 
acceleration instantly available for extra miles to 
meet the emergency —and perfect ease and cer- 
tainty of control make extra speed safe. 

LINCOLN quality in finish, fittings, and fine fab- 
rics wear well with the years — beauty of body | 
lines fashioned by famous custom body designers 
remain beautiful and add pride to the many 
years of LINCOLN ownership. 

LINCOLN quality means thousands of extra 
miles of completely dependable service at mini- 
mum maintenance cost — 
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LINCOLN quality gives the owner every advan- 
tage of the supremely fine car —with perfectly 
balanced excellence over every feature of fine car 
value and performance—and with true economy: 
the Economy of Quality! 











SPORT PHAETON 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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‘The Pony Express 


And the Man Who Paid For It 


By 


Captain WV illiam Banning and George Hugh Banning 


HAT actual benefit was born 
of the Pony Express is a ques- 
tion better left unasked if the 
entertainment of a nation is 
not enough. The Pony has many idolaters. 
He grazes very close to the heart of his 
country, and has earned his rich pasture 
without a question; still, the fact persists: 

To delete him from history is to discard 
a drama—only this and nothing more. 

Under the direction of William H. 
Russell, its author, that drama first ap- 
peared in the great theatre of the Wild 
West on April 3, 1860, and endured a run, 
night and day, of nearly nineteen months. 
The settings were the plains and deserts, 
the Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevada. 
‘There was color in war paint and feathers. 
There were scenes of buffalo herds, solid 
masses, extending as a low tufted mesa 
bending over the horizon; or of granite 
mountains, icy crags where the trails 
thinned away under the frayed brush of 

cloud. There were scenes of flooding 
rivers and torrents, driving rain, giddy 
whirls of snow and sleet or tumbling hail 
stones, through all of which went patter- 
ing the hoofs of the Pony. 

Besides a fleet five hundred horses, the 
whole troop involved more than ten score 
young men, or boys in some cases, well 
able to take a man’s part. There were 
William F. Cody, Bob Haslam, Jack 
Keetly, Jim Moore—eighty picked “rough 
riders” in all. It was fairly an all star 
cast; and the work demanded it. Blood 


was shed, and nerves were tried, then as 
now for entertainment. 

Of course, it may not be said that the 
Pony Express was not otherwise useful. 
It was; at least, insofar as it was used. 
Yet only—to forget the romance—only if 
the service was worth its cost to those 


whom it actually served, only if its pa- 
trons could have been induced to pay their 
share of its expenses, was there any eco- 
nomic need, any real necessity, or, indeed, 
any occasion for the Pony Express. 

Here certain champions of the Pony 
may take exception. With the earliest 
’Sixties, the animal may be recalled, for 
example, thundering over the ‘ ‘Central 
Route,” from St. Joseph by way of Salt 
Lake to Sacramento, a distance of nearly 
2000 miles in about ten days; eleven or 
twelve days faster than the coaches of 
the Southern Overland Mail. And be- 
sides carrying his important dispatches, 
the animal is demonstrating, with a keen 
intent, the preeminence of a certain trail. 
He is blazing the way, supposedly, for the 
first daily stage line across the continent, 
and hence for the Pacific Railroad. 

All this is partly true, yet so far from 
the whole truth as to be mere babble and 
refrain. It was a demonstration, indeed; 
but, as it happened, it was one that neither 
provoked, hastened nor affected in any 
perceptible manner the action and rapid 
development that followed along these 
lines. 

We can afford to disregard the several 
years of progress made by the stagecoach 
over this route before the advent of the 
celebrated express, and still perceive the 
utter futility of the Pony’s demonstra- 
tion. We have only to consider what 
must have transpired had there been no 
Pony at all. We have only to acknowl- 
edge that, in any event, there was in his 
day an eruption of civil war with certain 
inevitable bearings upon the case. 

Of the two disputed highways to Cali- 
fornia—that through the southern terri- 
tory called the Border Route, and its rival 
through northern territory called the 





“‘Central’’—one was to be selected for de- 
velopment in contemplation of the rail- 
road. The North, given such a free hand 
in Washington as only the Civil War 
could have granted, was not apt to favor 
a three-thousand mile course to benefit 
the land of the enemy if it could possibly 
adopt the two-thousand-mile line through 
its own Yankee domains. 

Nor, even though inclined, would it 
have been able to do so. The South, 
through secession, prevented that. It 
had cut off, or taken with it, a section of 
its Border highway. The North could do 
no more than confine itself to its own— 
the route it had acclaimed since 1849! 

The Pony Express, if it were demon- 
strating the merits of the Central Route, 
may as ; well have presumed to impress the 
values of honey upon a hive. As a trail- 
blazer, or as the press agent of a trail ready 
blazed, the Pony, after all, was useless. 


eee to forget the romance 
again, if one can forget it, the 
benefits derived from the institution 
were simply those which were enjoyed 
by its patrons. This group was small. 
The dispatches by Pony—about 29,000 
all told during the entire eighteen or 
nineteen months of the system’s existence 
—comprised but a scrap in the California 
mail bag. This was, of course, to be 
expected. The rates per half-ounce, or 
small tissue-paper letter, not counting 
the government postage of ten cents, 
were five dollars, then two, and finally 
one; but the average rate, as computed, 
amounts to $3.48. Had the rate been 
increased, however, to meet the actual 
cost of the service, it appears that it 
would have been necessary to raise this 
average to $41.72! 
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About forty-two dollars per half-ounce 
letter might have put the Pony on his feet 
—this granting him, however, his 29,000 
dispatches; granting him five or perhaps 
ten times what he could have hoped to 
carry at such an unthinkable rate, and 
what only five or ten times forty-two 
dollars might have paid for. And so on. 
It is all preposterous, yet no more than 
the whole economic footing of the Pony 
Express laid under a magnifying glass. 

Clearly, patronage (which is said to 
have paid but a tenth of the Pony’s ex- 
penses), would not and could not have 
supported such an institution. Therefore, 
since it bore no indirect practical benefits, 
it was extravagant and, as such of course, 
unnecessary. The West did not need it 
after all. 


HE story of the Pony Express 

boils down to a kind of a charity 
bazaar, a bit of horse play staged by the 
great company of Russell, Majors & 
Waddell. 

The third member, William B. Waddell, 
it appears, was innocent of the flapdoodle 
involved. His most substantial contribu- 
tion to the pageant was perhaps his name. 
Nor should the business judgment of 
Majors be hastily impugned—certainly 
the Pony Show was no example of it. He 
fostered it because he felt honorably com- 
pelled to do so. 

His assets amounted to several millions 
—capital earned, for the main part, inde- 
pendent of his partners and through the 


literal word of the Bible; 
and his strict codes and 
creeds, even as a young 
man, were so stringent that 
he could scarcely make them 
compatible with the life he 
desired on the plains. 
Straightened circumstances 
on the farm, however, 
turned him westward to the 
wilderness. Thence onward 
his story holds too trite a 
moral to be told without 
certain misgivings; nor does 
it express to the present age 
the man that he was, much 
less the “free thinker,” or 
philosopher perhaps, that 
he later became. 

As a freighter over all the 
land from the Great Rivers 
to the Rocky Mountains, in 
any event, he neither drank, 
smoked nor used profanity; 
he observed his Sabbath in 
the devil’s own stamping 
ground and, with his slog- 
ging oxen, big wagons, mules 
and truly abstemious men, 


marched _ straightway to 
success! 
But it was more than 


success. He became a great 
government contractor; he 
supplied nearly all of the 
military posts west of the 
Missouri and Mississippi 
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( Facsimile of a letter carried by the Pony Express. 
Courtesy of the Honorable George Majors, Oakland 


struggles and physical perils of half a life- 
time. But, place it all beside a principle, 
or a mere technicality involved in the 
shadow of a principle, and it appeared to 
him simply as the proverbial trash. He 
was, moreover, one example of Christian 
gentleman who, receiving a blow on one 
cheek, could turn the other—something 
he proved with a vengeance in the case of 
the Pony. 

Alexander Majors, born in 1814, was a 
native of Kentucky, but raised from the 
age of four on the Missouri frontiers. Asa 
youth he had been taught to accept the 


Rivers; he controlled practically all of the 
freighting on the plains. No wonder he 
didn’t swear. Perhaps there had never 
been a real occasion to do so; but the time 
was about to come when there would be at 
least the occasion. It was early in 1860 
when William H. Russell, a partner of 
several years, first approached him on the 
subject of the Pony Express. 

Russell, it seemed, had given the in- 
vulnerable word of the firm to the effect 
that the Missouri River would be joined 
to California by a weekly or bi-weekly 
relay system of horses, to cover a distance 








The Pony Express 








( Alexander Majors, of Russell, Maiors and Waddell, 
the proprietors of the “Overland Pony Express” 


of nearly two thousand miles in a period 
of nine or ten days—an institution un- 
paralleled in all history since that chron- 
icled by Marco Polo. Senator Gwin had 
accepted the word at its well known value. 
There was money behind it so long as 
Majors was behind it. Now Majors was 
hearing, for the first time, what was 
already being broadcasted to the world— 
that he was joint proprietor of the Pony 
Express. 


USSELL’S FOLLIES had appeared 

on the plains before. There had been 
a certain traveling show, a stagecoach 
romance known as the “Leavenworth & 
Pike’s Peak Express” put on for the benefit 
of the Rocky Mountain gold rushers of 
1858. Its success had depended, therefore, 
ona mining bubble. Majors had refused to 
have anything to do with it; but Russell, 
against all protests, had taken his bull by 
the horns. With a partner, John S. Jones 
of Missouri, he had undertaken the enter- 
prise independent of the old firm, and on 
the strength, it seems, of a note payable in 
ninety days, given and signed by Jones & 
Russell. 

Then ninety days had passed. 

To save Russell, the old company had 
come to his rescue—taken over the road- 
show of Jones & Russell, encumbered it- 
self with a project whose only hope of sal- 
vation appeared along the lines of ex- 
pansion. Russell, Majors & Waddell then 
enlarged it. They relieved Messrs. 
Hockaday & Liggett of their burdensome 
mail line, and with elaborate improve- 
ments, operated it between Atchison, 
Kansas and Salt Lake City. “The Cen- 
tral Overland California & Pike’s Peak 
Express” was the elaborate title of the 
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original Follies revamped; and now in 
order to save the whole, along had come 
Russell with his Pony. 

The need of more federal support for 
the Salt Lake stages, the need to pound 
home to a southern administration the 
advantages of the short Central Route, 
and the possibilities that a horse express 
might, through its spectacular demonstra- 
tions, achieve something of the sort, was 
all clear enough to Majors, the practical 
plainsman who had done business with 
the government now for nearly thirty 
years. But, by the same token of ex- 
perience, it was no less clear that the Pony 
would eat up about ten dollars to every 
one dollar made. 

Had the company been paid the million 
or more which, as alleged, the government 
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raids and counter-attacks. Russell’s big 
show was a thriller; and loud were the 
cheers as the various actors took up the 
role of hero. 

Haslam, “Pony Bob,” was among those 
to assume the part. He appeared in a 
scene of arid wastes, the desert Carson 
region, where winds blew white with sands 
and alkali. Indians had played havoc 
along the road; and he had reached the 
end of his route only to take up the burden 
of another rider’s fear by traveling a 
second. Returning, he met with the ne- 
cessity of doubling again, a burnt station 
with charred human remains compelling 
him this time. Three hundred and 
eighty-four miles, with but nine hours 
rest intervening, he had ridden through 
this perilous country in order to exact the 
schedule of the Pony mail. 

Jim Moore appears in 
a similar role. With an 
important dispatch from 
Washington, he had rid- 
den over his route into 
Julesburg where another 
dispatch was handed him, 
relief having been 
killed. Retracing his 
course, accordingly, he had 
covered without rest a 
course of 280 miles. 

} The many parts played 
by the boy, “Buffalo Bill,” 
are known too well: his 
feats of endurance that 
were comparable to Pony 
Bob’s; the occasion in 
which he caused his pony 
to lunge, knock down two 
bandits and make off; his 
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in the Sacramento Union, 
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still owed on a certain freighting 
contract incident to the Mormon 
rebellion, then the firm proper, 
rather than the firm in name, 
might have stood with cash behind 
the enterprise. As it was and, 
indeed, ever would be, the purse 
of Majors (in the name of the firm) 
could be resorted to. Fortunately 
he had it to lose. Unfortunately 
he had to lose it. Russell had 
given his word. 


T all seems like a melodrama 

today; but it was convincing 
realism at the time. $100,000 in 
gold had been spent at the outset 
to make it real; $75,000 more was 
the cost a few months later when 
there was added a wild Indian 
raid. Several station keepers lost 
their lives in that act; stations 
were burned, a formidable section 
of the route was completely dev- 
astated. Later there were other 
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dians and so on. But little can compare 
with the act, recounted in his Autobiog- 
raphy and elsewhere, of the notorious 
“Wild Bill Hickok” and the blood-and- 
thunder affray of Rock Creek Station. 

Here came the Pony, Hickok riding, the 
yellow hair of him atumble about the rim 
of his hat and all but white with the dust. 
His sharp eyes were fixed upon the relay 
station ahead, Rock Creek, where a fresh 
mount should have been waiting, but was 
not. Neither stock-tender nor the wife of 
the stock-tender had responded to his 
war-whoop until, as he swung from the 
saddle, there sounded, from within the 
cabin, the woman’s scream. 

Wild Bill, like a tall, Nordic giant, may 
have hesitated for an instant to identify 
certain scuffing noises above the wind in 
the cottonwood trees; but certainly he did 
not pause long. With the scream of the 
woman still whetting his nerves and the 
sight of her husband sprawled lifeless in 
the dust, he had sprung toward the cabin 
on the spur of an impulse—but stopped. 

He drew and fired. One grisly form of a 
white man crumpled down in the door- 
way. He fired again and crumpled one 
more. He sprang over his first two dead 
men, drew a fusillade from four live ones, 
emptied his gun in return and killed a 
second pair. With his knife he dispatched 
another. A rifle from the hand of a corpse 
on the floor sufficed for the sixth and last! 
“Five at least,” as most records show, 


Wild Bill Hickok killed on that occasion! 


HE scene shifted with the shifting 

of pouches and ponies. The un- 
fortunate woman, an outraged victim of 
the gang, having been left with the newly 
arrived passengers of the Overland stage, 
young Hickok was again on his way. 

It was a melodrama scarcely convincing 
to the audience even of the day; but Wild 
Bill generally over-played any role given 
him. As a dead man, shot from behind 
through the heart, he is said to have 
drawn his gun from the sheer force of re- 
flex action! But he did well enough, at 
least, in the ordinary action, es- 
pecially while on the road with the 
Pony. They all did, and heard 
the applause from both sides of 
the continent. Well done, Has- 
lam! Well done, Moore! Well 
done, Egan and Young Buffalo! 
Bravo! Hurrah for Russell! 
Author! Speech! 

Russell’s Follies! 

But it was “what the people 
wanted,” especially if they could 
have it free. But the purse of 
Alexander Majors was not inex- 
haustible. The Pony’s receipts 
were estimated at $101,000, which 
left a total loss of at least a 
million not counting interest on 
the investment. 

The attitude of Majors is rem- 
iniscent of a certain old cast of 
western pioneer to whom any 
casual expression of intention by 
him or even by a partner was, 
under certain rather common- 
place circumstances, like a writ- 
ten contract signed and sealed. 
Appropriately enough it was on 
the strength of such a contract 

(Continued on page 66) 





With the Tarry Flavor 
of the Times When a 
Man Shy Out of a 
Clipper’s Crew Meant 
a Message to a Boarding- 
Master, Knockout Drops 
and One A.B. Delivered 
as Per Specifications 


HEN shanghating—the forc- 

ing of men to go to sea against 

their wills, as practiced dur- 

ing the period from 1850 to 
1890, was relegated to the past, one of the 
most picturesque arts of old San Fran- 
cisco’s waterfront became merely an ob- 
scure memory. 

From the early ’sos to the late ’70s the 
gold diggings beckoned to the deep-water 
men and they deserted their ships in 
droves. Later, from the early ’80s, and 
for a score of years, California was the 
world’s granary, bringing hundreds of 
ships into the port to carry the rich car- 
goes. From these vessels men were en- 
ticed by the promises of easy work ashore, 
more money, and the attractions of a 
great seaport to linger in. And they 
came. 

In the autumn of 1878 it is estimated 
that fully three hundred sailing vessels of 
every type and description lay in the har- 
bor crewless. To find men who would 
willingly ship was hard. Many were 
working ashore and others found an easy 
enough living hanging about the endless 
chain of waterfront dives and saloons that 
stretched along the bay shore and far up 
Pacific Street to the Barbary Coast. 

So it was that from the time that crews 
left their ships and went prospecting for 
gold until the latter days of the famous 
clipper ships, the inability of captains to 
secure men led to the birth of the sailor 
boarding master, or crimp, as he usually 
was termed. The Gordian knot was cut, 
the problem solved. Furnish men the 
crimps would, and did, by fair means or 
foul, and their methods ranged from 
simple persuasion to the cruder form of 
administering knockout drops of chloral 
in drinks or a wallop on the head with a 
blackjack. 

Harassed skippers paid from fifteen to 
fifty dollars for each man, the price de- 
pending on how badly he required a crew, 
the available material and the type of 
ship. Sometimes the men were sailors, 


more often not. Mickey Covey had one 
system of making able seamen, a trick 
that he borrowed from a famous Liverpool 
crimp. At the far end of Covey’s saloon 


Shanghaied! 


inmates he wandered, finally giving up in d 
disgust and turning his footsteps back to 7 


stood a huge wooden pedestal on which 
rested a ship’s compass. On the compass 
was a cow’s horn. Mickey would take 
raw recruits who had taken a notion to 
try the sea, march them around the pedes- 
tal, douse a couple buckets of bay water 
over their heads and then go before a 
captain, ready to swear on a stack of 
Bibles that the men had “‘gone round the 
Horn and tasted sea water.’ Deacon 
Callender, on the other hand, finding him- 
self up against it for men to ship on an 
Arctic whaler, would send his runners or 
decoys out and gather in a gang of 
loungers with promises of free drinks and 
eats. A few drops of chloral would suf- 
fice and his men would stack the insensible 
victims into a rowboat and deliver them 
on board some packet ready to sail. 
Every man, though unaware of the fact, 
had signed away to the Deacon several 
months’ pay, supposedly for clothing and 
necessities. The only necessity these men 
ever found was a bottle of vile liquor in 
their bunk and a sea-bag filled with straw 
instead of clothing. 

Once in a while when a boarding master 
was literally up against a stone wall and 
must have one more man, they would 
have the playful habit of shanghaiing one 
of their own kind. “Chicken” Devine’s 
trick on Preacher Frank became a water- 
front classic. Devine had been scouting 
the Barbary Coast all evening trying to 
waylay some unwary individual that 
might be enticed aboard a hooker that his 
employer, Shanghai Brown, had outfitted 
with a crew. One more hand was needed 
and Chicken was trying to fill the bill. In 
and out the ill-smelling dives where the 
crash and tinkle of mechanical pianos 
drowned out the boisterous shouts of the 


the dimly-lighted waterfront. There, at 
the foot of Pacific Street, where the more 
squalid dens were located, Devine heard 
the sonorous nasal twang of Preacher 
Frank exhorting a few bums and drifters 
who leered with blood-shot eyes at the 
corner soap-box expounder of the Gospel. 








Devine paused a few moments and lis- | 


tened; then an idea seized him—he would 
get religion. 

To the astonishment of Preacher Frank, 
the most notorious crimp runner on the 
front was penitently kneeling, sobbing 
about his wickedness and craving for- 
giveness. This troubled Frank, for he was 
a self-made divine and was using religion 
as a cloak for easy living. Never before 
had he been called upon to save a man, 
especially such a deep-dyed villain as he 
knew Chicken to be. 

Assuming his most pious air he took the 
repentant sinner by the arm and suggested 
that they adjourn down to a wharf where 
they could pray, undisturbed by the jibes 
and jeers of the riff-raff. Then it appeared 
that Devine could pray better if they were 
rowing about the bay so Preacher Frank 
nodded assent. Out in the dark waters of 
the bay Devine awaited his opportunity, 
smote the divine athwart the ear with an 
oar, rowed furiously out to the waiting 
ship and dumped the expounder aboard, 
“drunk,” he explained. 


UNNING down the list of names of 
some few old-time boarding masters 
sounds like calling the roll on a pirate 
ship. Larry Marr, Shanghai Brown, Dea- 
con Callender, Three-Finger Curtain, Hell- 
Cat Haggerty, Gentleman Tom Boyne, 





( Vallejo wharf, San Francisco, in 1873, and now all filled ground 
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( Interior of the old Cobweb Palace 
with Abe Warner back of the bar 


Frenchy Franklin, British Bill Thompson 
and Scabhouse Johnny. Competition to 
secure men was so keen that the larger 
crimp establishments maintained shore 
boats that went far outside the harbor to 
meet incoming ships. The runners would 
clamber aboard, hand around a few bot- 
tles of booze and meanwhile extol the 
virtues of their respective houses. 

Clever men, these runners, as was par- 
ticularly shown in the case of the bark 
Alutiv. Big Bill Sloan, a runner for 
k renchy Franklin, clambered over her side 
a short distance outside the harbor en- 
trance and with a flourish proffered a 
cin of concentrated nitro-glycerine 

hat passed for whisky. To his astonish- 
wi the liquor was refused; more, there 

as in that refusal a haughty dignity 
ie at puzzled him. He sized the men up 
and noted that at least a half-dozen na- 
tionalities were represented among the 
crew, old and young, bearded and fair of 
face. Then out stepped a husky, hairy- 
throated Nova Scotian, lifted a hand, and 
to the wave of his leathery arm the crew 
raised their voices in song: 
“T love Jesus, hallelujah; 
I love Jesus, yes I do.” 

Sloan was startled. Explanations were 
made and he saw the light. The Alutio 
was a religious ship, commanded by a 
God-fearing captain ably seconded by 
mates with the decorum of elders. Big 


( The full-rigged ship, Aurora, prominent 
in San Francisco shipping until 1862 


Bill talked with the men, learned their de- 
sires to leave the sea and secure work 
ashore, made effusive promises to aid 
them and thus gained their complete con- 
idence. When the windjammer passed 
the forts another figure crawled over the 
side; this was runner number two for 
F ranklin, a sort of follow-up man. The 
crimps used a system startlingly similar 
to the high-pressure salesmen of today; 















By Kenneth 


want it or not—take it you must. Witha 
few words Sloan explained the situation 
and runner number two slid back into his 
skiff and rowed madly for shore. When 
the Alutiv was finally warped up to her 
wharf, it was Big Bill who lent a hand 
stowing everything ship-shape while the 
captain was paying the crew. Then on 





board walked a longlegged, lanky, digni- 
fied individual, faultlessly attired in cleri- 
cal garb, under one arm a hymn-book. He 
was introduced to the crew by Sloan as 
“Reverend Franklin,” loving friend of 
seamen. Reverend Franklin led the men 


in a brief song service and then, with a 
solemn motion of a white-gloved hand, in- 
vited them to accompany him ashore. 
For charity’s sake let us draw the curtain, 


Ff. Richards 


but before three more suns had set every 
mother’s son of that crew was penniless, 
sick, and shanghaied out, distributed 
among the ships heading for every spot on 
the globe from the Arctic to Calcutta. 
It might be naturally supposed that 
shanghaied men would dodge these traps 
on their next return to port, but to the 
hardy sons of Neptune this was all part of 
the game. Most of the boarding masters 
played square with the sailors; took care 
of their money while it lasted, fed and 
lodged them after the fling was over, and, 
in return, the sailors knew they would be 
sent out whether they liked the ship they 
were sent to or not. They could not se- 
cure berths without the aid of the crimps 
any more than a captain could get a crew 
without dickering with the same masters. 
The saltwater men held no grudge against 
the crimps in general; it was the smaller 
fry that had their dives on side alleys and 
along the fringe of deserted docks that 
they hated. But along with the serious 
aspects of the business there occasionally 
cropped out a bit of humor. Swede An- 
derson’s case was in that category. 


E was walking along the water- 

front, broke and hungry. Likewise 
thirsty. He had been hanging around 
Three-Finger Curtain’s boarding house 
and his welcome had expired. 

“Get me a husky Scandanavian for that 
Arctic tub and I’ll slip you ten dollars,” 
growled Curtain as he aided Anderson 
out the swinging doors of the saloon. 
The Swede ambled along talking to him- 
self about what a fine chance he had of 
picking up anybody crazy enough to sign 
up on that “hell-ship” when he met a 
countryman of his just in from a long trip 
and as dry as the Swede was. They had a 
drink; then some more. Soon the stranger 
grew confidential and told Anderson that 
he was a sick man. Yes, he sighed, a doc- 
tor had told him that his future sea trips 
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had to be made to warm climes; if he went 
again where it was cold he probably would 
not return. It was tough. They wept in 
drunken sympathy. Suddenly Anderson 
had a vision that looked mightily like a 
ten-dollar bill. Gradually he steered his 
wobbly victim to Curtain’s place and to 
the sympathetic crimp was again related 
the woes and tribulations that beset the 
sailor, emphasis being put on the fact he 
must go South. Three-Finger Jack was 
so glad he could help. How? Why, he 
explained, he had a captain friend that 
was leaving that very night for Samoa and 
needed one more hand. What could be 
sweeter. Have a drink. 

While Curtain was taking care of the 
helpless man Anderson went to the agents 
and signed up for him, the ethics of writ- 
ing down another’s name not troubling 
him in the least. And the next morning 
when the whaler was but a speck on the 
horizon Swede was busy ascertaining how 
many drinks a ten-dollar bill would buy. 

Eighteen months later Anderson was 
ambling along the water front. He was 
broke and hungry. Likewise thirsty. 
Then he spotted a familiar-looking figure 
coming his way; he rubbed his bleary eyes 
and peered again. Just then the other 
saw Anderson and hailed him. The Swede, 
sadly out of training, did a Marathon, 
however, that would have made the 
legendary Pheidippides appear like a 
statue. But the other rapidly overtook 
him and then and there the Swede offered 
up a brief prayer and prepared to die. It 
was the “sick” man he had shanghaied a 
year and a half before. Instead of 
slaughtering the Swede, the other slapped 
him heartily on the back and invited him 
to come and have a drink. “Best thing 
that ever happened to me,” he explained, 
referring to his Arctic trip. “I’m well 
again and going back as soon as possible. 
Let’s have another.” 


@ ee march of progress and several 
disastrous fires wiped out many 
picturesque establishments that were the 
delights of sailors ashore. Al White and 
his White Cruiser Bar with its array of ship 
models, ranging from a tiny schooner to a 
full-rigged windjammer. The Bowhead Sa- 
loon with its walls literally covered with 
mounted heads of animals, stuffed birds 
and fish. Captain Beckey’s California 
Bar where he had a huge ship’s bell which 
was pounded vigorously every time a lime- 
juicer hove to and anchored in the bay. 
The ringing of the bell was an invitation 
for all to have a drink on the house. Jerry 
the Greek and his combination dental 
parlor and barber shop where he shaved 
the stubborn whiskers off the salts and 
cheerfully yanked out offending molars 
and bicuspids. All the teeth that he 
pulled were tossed into his window and a 
formidable array of fangs greeted each 
visitor. Skippers, who at sea were called 
upon to treat the ills of mixed races, re- 
plenished their supply of medicines at 
Alex McBoyle’s pharmacy, the proprietor 
having a reputation for being able to fur- 
nish the proper medicines to cure sailors 
of every illness, imagined or otherwise. 
Possibly the most famous attraction 
was Abe Warner’s cobweb palace on the 
land end of Meiggs Wharf. From 1856, 
when Warner began business to 1897, 





when it was removed, the barn-like struc- 
ture was the mecca for thousands of sea- 
faring men, from captains to cabin-boys. 
The interior was a mass of spider webs 
which covered the walls and hung like 
stalactites from the ceiling. Originally 
the walls had been completely hidden by 
paintings and curios of every nature, but 
the festoons of webs that hung like tat- 
tered Gobelins hid everything. Abe 
Warner was famous for his hot toddies, 
the shiny silk hat that he always wore, and 
the Masonic apron that lay spread across 
the center of the short bar. Warner was 
proud of all these things, but his spiders 
were his religion and woe unto the un- 
happy visitor who referred to them slight- 
ingly, or tried to touch the webs. Walker 
the famous filibuster and adventurer, on 
one visit, poked with his cane at some 
lace-work webbing and was promptly 


called down by Abe. 
|B peer Warner’s later years he 


would show interested visitors a 
tiny object kept in a cardboard box and tell 
them the story of a Jim was 
tending bar in a notorious Barbary Coast 
haunt in 1875, but every moment he had 
free from his work he spent in the com- 
pany of the proprietor of the cobweb em- 
porium. Jim was young and handsome and 
sitting with old Abe out in the sun on a 
couple of beer kegs the pair made a 
striking contrast. 

The lad had left a pretty wife and wee 
baby in his far-away South American 
home when he came to California to seek 
his fortune in the gold fields, but things 
went wrong and he wound up as a beer 
slinger. He was saving his money and 
expected shortly to return to his little 
family. Every time mail arrived from 
South America he would hurry to Abe and 
read him the latest letter from home. 
Several runners for an off-side crimp out- 
fit, noting the anxiety Jim displayed for 
his mail, came to the conclusion that he 
was a remittance man and that those 
thick envelopes contained money. They 
planned to waylay him, rob him of his 
money and then dump him aboard an out- 
going ship. But they underestimated 
their prey; Jim resisted strongly when the 
thugs tried to wrest a package from him. 
He had just left Warner’s one night after 
showing the old man the contents and in 
the dimly lit street the crimps jumped 
him. When his body was found the next 
morning, a knife in his back, it was dis- 
covered that even in death he had pro- 
tected the package he treasured so much 
—a baby’s knitted shoe. 

The strangle hold that the boarding 
masters had on the seamen and the inabil- 
ity of skippers to get crews without fork- 
ing over blood money was never better 
illustrated than in the case of the speedy 
three-master Hermanta. She came in 
along in March, 1881, with a heavy cargo 
and commanded by a fire-eating, two- 
fisted, slave-driving captain. Every man 
jack of the crew deserted as soon as they 
could get off her after she was docked. 
When he got ready to put to sea again the 
skipper calmly announced the fact, ex- 
pecting evidently that men would fall 
over themselves to sign on. A painful 
silence resulted. 

The wrathy skipper raved and stormed 





Shanghaied! 


but without avail; then Frenchy Franklin 
called on him and offered to furnish a crew 
—at so much per head. With murder inj 
his eye the irate captain sized Franklin 
up, let out a war whoop and proceeded to 
wipe the deck with the crimp. Tossing 
the beaten-up Frenchy back on the dock 
the captain explained in sulphuric lan- 
guage that no so-and-so bin such-and- 


such boarding house crimp could tell him) 


how or where to get men. Franklin 
waited. So did the Hermanta. No crew 
forthcoming, the ship’s agents advised the 
skipper to give in. About that time 
British Bill 
ship and agreed to furnish a crew—at so 
much per head. Seeing that further re- 







hompson made a visit to the}, 





sistance was useless, the captain agreed 


and that night he was astonished to see_ 


the finest specimens of seamen board his) 
Heh 


vessel that ever graced a forecastle. 
went to sleep content. 

Came the dawn. Likewise a deserted 
ship; not a man anywhers but there were 
plenty of sea bags filled with straw. He 
rushed ashore to 


guage told the crimp what he thought of 
him, winding up with a demand for his 
men. Thompson shrugged his shoulders 


and professed ignorance, so the captain} 


went to the authorities. They too, after 


a perfunctory investigation, could dof 
nothing. Three days later the captain? 
Franklin and asked for © 
a crew; he saw he was beaten. To pre-) 
vent another trick like the previous one, | 
he had his vessel towed to an anchorage | 


called on French 


in the bay. That night he paid so much 
per head for men, but nearly died from 


heart failure the next morning when day- | 


light showed what he had bought. Sick 
men, boys and cripples, drunks and land- 


lubbers—the crimp had dumped whatever | 
he could pick up, and the Hermanta had to | 


be towed nearly fifty miles out before the 
mates could whip the crew into shape. 


| By -ii the opinion be formed that the 
crimps and boarding house masters 
were heartless and insensible to finer feel- 
ings, no better evidence to the contrary 


could be offered than in the case of the | 


crew of the clipper Swan. This ship crept 
through the outer harbor one morning in 
the early 80s and Frenchy Franklin 
boarded her. The wretched appearance of 
the crew puzzled Franklin; the men were 
emaciated and in rags, and they sneaked 
about their work as though in fear of some- 


thing. Franklin finally found a seaman — 


named Bell who was communicative, and 
from his lips he heard the story. Slipping the 
frightened Bell over the side into his shore 
boat, Frenchy took him to his headquar- 
ters and sent for the other prominent 
boarding masters. Then to these men 
Bell told again the story of a voyage of 
brutality never before equalled. He said 
that along with five other men he was 
shanghaied in New York the year previous 
and put aboard the Swan. They had no 
more than reached headway before the 
reign of terror began, and before it ended 
two men were beaten to death, two com- 
mitted suicide and four others were hope- 
less cripples. The captain and his mates, 
aided by a few of the crew, had created a 
genuine hell-ship, beating and badgering 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Mission San Juan Capistrano 


Where pools of sunlight, overflowing the quadrangle, 

invade the shaded cloister of San Fuan Capistrano 

and sandaled padres seem still to walk softly along the 

ambulatory of the mission that was once their home 
FROM AN ETCHING BY LOUIS J. ROGERS 
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We Run a Dude-Ranch|} 


—in Hawai! 


By 
eArmine 


Uon 7empski 


The Author of “Hula” and 
“Dust” Tells How She 
Discovered the Dude- 

Wrangling Business in the 

Land of Leis to Be Even a 
Greater Adventure Than 
Finding Her First Novel 

a Best Seller 


ERHAPS you think that a 

woman with her first novel just 

published could experience no 

more spine-tingling thrill than 
the news that her book had jumped over 
night into the little group of best sellers. 
Wrong! When Hula, my first novel of 
Hawaii, “caught on,” as publishers put it, 
I was happy—yes. But the telegram that 
advised me of that delightful fact was as 
nothing—simply nothing—in the line of 
thrills compared with the electric shock 
when my sister and I, five years ago, 
snatched a hard-earned breathing spell, 
sat down and looked at each other and 
realized that we had risked our last cent 
and our prospects for some time to come 
on an undertaking which we’d been told 
over and over again was doomed to flat 
failure—the starting of a dude-ranch in 
Hawaii. That was a thrill, if you like! 
And no other bit of excitement that has 
come my way since has ever measured up 
to it. 

It was a big chance that we took, but 
we did feel, for several reasons, that we 
had at least an even break. 

It seemed to us that we were fairly well 
equipped to make a success of the venture. 
eter had died when we were small and 
Dad had brought us up like boys. When 
other children were still in the nursery we 
sat on the top rails of corrals watching 
men work with horses and cattle; when we 
were a little older we rode with them and 
Dad, and helped to further the work in 
which he was engaged. We drove and 
shipped cattle, packed and saddled horses, 
chopped firewood, pitched tents, learned 
the haunts of wild game and the lore of the 


hills. 


There were no other children on the far- 
flung lonely ranch on which we lived, 
Dad was our god and the life of the land 
our most absorbing interest. Every sea- 
son had its own thrill; in the spring it was 
new colts and calves; in the summer the 
round-up when great herds of cattle 
poured down the hills and broke like lava 
through the forests. For weeks the bawl- 
ing of stock filled our ears and the smell of 
flesh charred by hot brands stung our 
nostrils. 'When autumn came we rode 
with Dad and selected new sites for the 
thousands of trees he set out every year, 
we hunted pheasants and goats, explored 
trails and camped for weeks in the crater. 
In winter when the great kona storms 
shouted overhead we rode in the rain and 
wind exulting in the new growth that 
would come to the pastures. We felt part 
of the thunder that reverberated in the 
crater, shaking the island, and the surf 
that growled on the reef. 

In short, Dad made it his business to 
see that we should experience every phase 
of the life he had elected to live and shared 
with us the knowledge he had garnered 
from it. 

At his death his salary ceased and the 
world ended for us—temporarily. It was 
suggested that my sister, Lorna, take up 
nursing and I teach school but the thought 
of an indoor life was appalling. We had 
always followed the gods of the out-of- 
doors and could not bear to forsake them. 
They were good gods, the only ones we 
knew, and following them had given us 
stout hearts and stout bodies. 

When an animal is cornered it fights 
with teeth and claws for existence; those 
are the only weapons it knows. We felt 
that it would be sanest when life cornered 
us and we had to earn our living, to fight 
in the same way, utilizing the things we 
knew, that we had. 

We had read about dude ranches in 
Wyoming and did not see any reason if 
people made money that way in the States 
why we could not in Hawaii. We had a 
huge hospitable house, twenty head of fine 
saddle horses, and the largest extinct 
crater in the world, almost in our back 
yard, to attract tourists. 

Why not turn our unusual upbringing 
to good account; instead of ending our free 
happy life, direct it into new channels 
which would bring financial returns; con- 
tinue it—differently. Life had called us 
and we wanted to answer its challenge, 
valiantly. We could not afford to hire 
men to help and must be prepared to do 
everything ourselves, but there was a dis- 
tinct value in that; the work would be 
properly done. Dad had taught us to 
look life in the face; he had drilled into us 
that to make a success of any business a 
person must be prepared to give a hun- 


dred per cent—every time. And we wer 
sincerely willing to sacrifice 





pealed to us. | 


So we deafened our ears to advice ani 


thrashed out the problem thoroughly. We 
would conduct our business on de lux 
lines; nothing would be too good for ou 
dudes, the best we had and the best we 
could give would be theirs. We would 


have regular prices for every trip and ni 


It would be more satisfactory t 
We realized 


extras. 
everyone concerned. 


sure of a small regular income; if we fol- 


lowed our program we ran the chance o/f 
failing, of being the laughing stock of thef 
We 


island on which we had been born. 
were well known because we always rode 
in the horse races and at fairs and that! 
made it worse—if we failed. 





with silver cups we had won on our own 
horses, and we felt that the training we h: df 
had in riding races had prepared us some-) 

what to tackle life. It was the same thing) 
in a other form after all. In a race you} 
must be cool, fight for your place, look for} 
openings, take chances, call on every ounce) 
of courage and reserve, ride straight, and 
win or lose with a smile. Which was just 
about what was needed to handle this job 
ahead of us. 


N a sense we didn’t plunge, of course 
not too hastily, at any rate. We 
looked at our project from every angle. 
There were obstacles enough in our way. 
We were girls and there was a likelihood 
that no one would come to us. We were 
not sure that our bodies would be equal to 
the continued physical strain we would 
have to put upon them. But we felt that a 
person can do anything if he wants to, 
enough. It would be hard to surrender 
our beautiful horses to all sorts of people, 
to admit strangers to our home, but that 
would be better than losing it all. We had 
certain ideals and we felt that we would 
live up to them; if we did this thing we 
would do it thoroughly. Dad had always 
been the soul of hospitality and we de- 
termined to carry on in the old way even 
if our hospitality was bought. 

And so we made our decision—to take 
the chance! When we finally decided to 
take the plunge, I arranged to teach in a 
neighboring school, in case no tourists 
came to us, and to write for local papers 
as well. Mornings and evenings, week- 





ends and holidays would be devoted tof 


assisting my sister in our real work. 
We arranged to rent our house and a 


small pasture from the people for whom 





leisureh 
pleasure, our very selves to keep the thingy) 
that we loved and lead the life that ap. 





Wt 
were taking a great plunge, gambling. Ii 
we followed people’s advice we could bef 


But wel 
looked again at our mantel piece, adorned 








Dad had worked, the balance of our 
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horses we had to graze out some ten miles 

away. It was inconvenient but we had 
no choice. We wrote to the Tourist 
Bureau in Honolulu and to various hotels 
announcing that we had gone into the 
business of guiding and dude wrangling, 
and that we would take dudes at the house 
and also arrange for trips to any part of 
the island. We listed the trips, the time 
required, and the prices, informed them 
that our business would be de luxe, that 
we would serve hot meals and supply 
everything necessary for the comfort of 
people we took out, and that every trip 
would be personally conducted. 

There was a certain amount of excite- 
ment to the first part of our venture. For 
one thing, we had exactly two hundred 
dollars to start on. We could have bor- 
rowed money, for the people of the island 
were generous, but we wanted to run our 
business on a cash basis, and see if we 
could stand on our own feet without assis- 
tance. 

The two hundred dollars would carry 
us through the first month, feed us and the 
horses and then—well, we’d better have 
some dudes by that time! 

We opened in June, 1923, for that gave 
me the three summer months in which to 
help to launch the business. We divided 
the work between us. My sister was to 
shoe the horses and care for them and 
guide the majority of the parties. I was 
to meet the boats, run the house, attend 
to correspondence, see that people were 
comfortable. Dad had brought us up like 
Spartans; none of the beds save those in 
the two guest rooms had springs on them. 
We didn’t have money enough to buy 
new ones, so we decided that in the old 
nursery and sun-room which we wanted to 
use for guest rooms we would have to 
make some sort of compromise arrange- 
ment. We decided to buy two sets of 
springs, and use two old mattresses and 
the rest of the bed must be made out of 
any material we had on hand. We dis- 
covered two old doors under the house 
and got them up. One we set on two 
saw horses, the other on three bureau 
drawers, set sideways. We covered the 
doubtful arrangement with gay ruffled 
gingham spreads and quantities of old 
pillows that we cut in half to cushion size. 
The rooms looked jaunty and informal. 
Cozy and gay. And we waited in trepi- 
dation for someone to sleep on those beds 
and tell us they were all right. 


IRES were another problem, I re- 

member. The set on the car were 
so old that they were worn down through 
several layers of fabric. One threw back a 
barrage of rubber when we drove fast and 
the three others flapped disgracefully, but 
as island boats always land at night we de- 
cided that the dudes would not see them 
and we would have to take chances on a 
blowing out. It was my business to be the 
chauffeur and my plan was to drive slow- 
ly, engage the dudes in brilliant conver- 
sation and hope for the best, swallowing 
my heart whenever it jumped into my 
mouth—which was at every revolution of 
the wheels. 

All our servants were dismissed but the 
Japanese girl who cooked for us but the 
others refused to leave us altogether and 
though they worked in the day time for 





other people, in the 
evenings when 
they came back to 
their shacks they 
worked a little in 
the vegetable gar- 
dens and_ helped 
us to cut firewood. 
I mended up a couple of old tents to pitch 
in the garden in case more people came 
than the house would hold. 

In this wise we began our great adven- 
ture. Would we make it go? We had to! 

Our first party consisted of a Boston 
professor and his wife. They called up 
from the landing unexpectedly and said 
they would be up in a couple of hours. We 
had not expected anyone so soon and all 
the horses were not shod, but we could not 
afford to turn our first two customers 
down. Their coming proved that some 
people, at least, would be willing to be 
guided by us despite the fact that we 
were girls. Four horses were shod and 
we needed an extra, but there was no time 
to waste. Lorna dashed off for supplies 












@ 4 studio portrait of Miss Von Tempski and another as she 
appears when on the job wrangling dudes 


and I rang up a neighboring rancher and 
S.0.S.’d him for a horse. He said he 
would send one. She arrived just as the 
two dudes rolled in in a cloud of dust and 
we saw to our horror that she was going 
to have a foal! 

We were desperate. The trip to the 
summit was fifteen miles, a climb of two- 
thousand feet to ten; if she overstrained 
herself she might have her foal on the way. 
And we'd be the laughing-stock of the 
other guides and of the island. 

It was ludicrous and tragic, too. On 
this first trip hung our future. If we 
made a success of it it would give us cour- 
age and confidence; if it failed— 

We gritted our teeth and decided we 
had to chance it. While Lorna saddled up 
I engaged the professor and his wife in 
conversation trying to keep the talk in 
safe channels. No success. He asked, as 
I knew he would, how long we had been 
engaged in the business and I confessed 
that they were our first customers. Cold 
sweat broke out all over me for fear they 
wouldn’t go, but fifteen minutes later I 








CA typical Hawatian cowboy 


saw Lorna riding off, her back looking 
very determined, with them at her heels. 

Our business had started! 

I went about the rest of my duties that 
day in a daze. There was no telephone 
to the summit Rest House; lonely and 
bleak it stood lost in clouds. I could not 
find out how things were progressing. | 
would have to wait twenty-four hours 
an eternity. I had been instrumental in 
starting this; I was responsible. I tried 
to look over the messy, difficult present to 
the future like a man, and to kill time I 
went through the rooms, considering all 
our make-shifts, crying and laughing in- 
side, both at once. 

But luck was with us. The party re- 
turned next day at noon without an extra 
member added to it. Our dudes professed 
themselves delighted with the trip and 
departed. The first post was passed! 

By the end of the summer we had a full 
house and trips going and coming con- 

stantly. As I look back at it, I see that 
the secret of our rapid success was simple. 
We delivered the goods to the best of our 


ability, every time. As a matter of fact, 
we were so scared we couldn’t have done 
anything else! 

As we got used to the business, we dis- 
covered how much we didn’t know. We 
learned to cook, make yeast and bread. I 
grew accustomed to standing with the 
other .public chauffeurs, Hawaiians, Jap- 
anese and Filipinos at the rope on the 
wharf I wore breeches and boots so the 
dudes who had written to me could dis- 
tinguish me from the other women on the 
wharf. Sometimes I was on the road all 
night, as one boat landed about eleven 
o'clock at a port fifty miles away and the 
other the same night at a port twenty 
miles from the ranch. 

We organized picnics on Sunday, which 
scheme served a dual purpose, because it 
gave our Japanese maid a rest and en- 
abled people to visit beaches and swim- 
ming pools. We always cooked a hot 
lunch; steaks of the finest cut, hot coffee, 
salads. We took along our ukuleles and 
guitars and sang to our dudes (bless ’em, 
they stood for it!), and came back to a 


We Run a Dude-Ranch—in Hawaii! 


cold supper as late as we pleased. In 
September the big rush began to fall 


off but we devised a scheme whereby wef 





could get parties through the fall. I had 
begun teaching and Lorna took hunting 
parties into the crater, men who had only 
two weeks vacation and who wished to 
get out of Honolulu for a few days. These 
trips proved immensely popular and 
netted a fine profit. 


We made a budget, which we adhered®™ 


to strictly. So much went into savings, so 
much for running expenses and a small 
percentage into two separate bank 
counts for my sister and myself so that 
we were independent in a tiny way of any 
difficulties over money. Each month we 
contrived to buy some necessity; one 
month a tire, the next a bedstead and so 
on. By the end of our first running year, 
June, 1924, we had an entire set of new 
tires, two decent beds, twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars in savings. 

But it didn’t come easily; don’t think 
that for a minute. To get something you 
must be prepared to give something up. 


We gave up everything for our work; we} | 


went to no parties, and devoted every 
minute of every day to business. I walked 
to and from school to save gasoline and 
tires, got back at four, spent an hour writ- 
ing up local happenings, saw about din- 
ner, got into evening clothes and enter- 
tained the dudes until they retired; then 
Lorna and I went to finish up whatever 
work was still to be done. 
dough, helped the little cook, Hana, to 
prepare the next day’s meals, and got 
ready for trips that were scheduled to 
come off. 


big you are small the physical 
effort of saddling and unsaddling 
a dozen horses, cooking, drawing water, 
cutting firewood, is terrific. 

And the responsibility of taking people, 
unaccustomed to riding, over dangerous 
trails was as hard on our minds. But that 
first year showed us what could be done 
and we were encouraged. We kept at it. 

The second summer we had a full house 
all the time and parties out every week. 
We worked in a sort of numb haze, and 
learned to smoke cigarettes, not that we 
liked them particularly, at first, but be- 
cause they afforded an excuse for a mo- 
ment’s rest. We were terrified lest the 
dudes discover or suspect that we were 
exhausted. Smoking was a gesture to 
cheat for time and gain a minute’s respite 
in order that we might get our second 
wind 

That year we were compelled to get a 
little school girl to assist our cook with the 
housework so I could help with the guid- 
ing. When Lorna and I had parties out, 
separately, or together, we fell into our 
blankets at night too tired to sleep. If 
there was a stir we would have to get up 
to find out if someone were cold or un- 
comfortable, fetch hot water bags or a 
drink for those who felt the altitude. A 
commotion among the horses and we 
would scramble up and hurry out to them 
to make sure that none had got loose. 
There must never be a hitch in proceed- 
ings when people are paying for things. No 
matter what happens the wheels must run 
smoothly. It was difficult, heart and back 
breaking, but we were making the grade 
and the consciousness spurred us on to the 
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Armine Von Tempski 


- P. ounce of extra effort that is always neces- 
eby wal sary to take any undertaking to success. 
T hadi I believe firmly in that extra effort—it 
unting does the trick. Once, when my sister was 
ad only the other side of the island a wireless 
hed tom c2me that twelve people wanted to make 
Thea the trip to the summit. Two were cele- 
r andi Dtities. Most of our horses were away and 
I thought for a moment it could not be 
—_ managed, then I knew it could be if I 
nee, wanted to—enough. I wired back that ar- 
smal] tangements would be made. It was 
oad Tuesday, about noon, and they wanted to 
o thar leave on Thursday. I got my horse and 
of any rode thirty-five miles to get my younger 
ah val brother who was working during his vaca- 
+s one ton at a round-up on another ranch. I[ 
and sof Knew I could not take the party alone and 
» year, wanted his three horses. I found him 
of new about seven and he told me that as soon 
» hun. 28 he could find his two other mounts he 
would follow me back. I rested my horse 
think for a few hours, then started home. 
iz you Se venty miles is a tiring ride when you are 
i on riding against time and trying to save your 
i; wal horse. When I was about ten miles from 
ordi home I got off and walked for a while and 
alked @ When I went to remount I discovered my 
e andg tied arms would not pull my body into 
Siete’ the saddle, so I led him until I got toa 
em, bank and mounted, rode for a bit, and got 
enter.) 0! remembering that he would have to go 
then t° the top. 
‘tevery , [got home in a sort of daze, took a hot 
inded bath, drank some coffee and then rode 
a, tol back ten miles to drive in our extras. 
i ot When they were fed and in the home pad- 
sd tof dock I telephoned to some small ranchers 
to rent others. My brother arrived about 
two o'clock and we rolled up blankets, 
ysical | packed the grub and horse feed, then went 
dling out for our rented mounts. 
yater, 
W°§ got to bed about eleven and 
ople, rose at four. 
erous|, [he party was scheduled to meet us at 
‘that § the end of the automobile road at noon 
done § and we wanted to get there ahead of time 
at it. | so we could rest the horses. The trip up 
jouse fF was a nightmare. I had to lead seven 
veek. — horses and my brother nine. The hired 
and © horses being strangers fought with ours, 
t we biting, squealing, kicking, pulling back. 
t be- | I remembered Dad’s old saying “Never 
mo- — say die, say damn!” I said it at every 
the § step for I was shaking inside and out with 
were | exhaustion. Tears spilled down my cheeks 
e to and I could hear my seventeen year old 
spite | brother encouraging me from the rear, 
cond § laughing with and at me. “Go on! We'll 
make a man of you yet!” Luckily we ar- 
et af) rived at the meeting place an hour ahead 
ithe — of time and slacked girths and took off 
uid- — packs and lay on the grass resting. How 
out, | we needed that rest! 
our The trail over tumbled volcanic hills 
If § and rough lava reaches necessitates un- 
tup | remitting vigilance. You have to watch 
un- | every horse over every crossing, without 
2 af appearing to do so, assist people to dis- 
A — mount to rest sore muscles, smile, en- 
we — courage them, make jokes of little mis- 
hem | haps, carry kodaks (on one occasion I 
ose. | carried a switch of brown hair that had 
eed- | dropped off), assist with sweaters, take 
No & off your neckerchief to tie on unruly hats. 
run § The arrival at the summit means rest 
ack § for the dudes but more work for the 
guides. Horses have to be unsaddled and 








fed; water must be hauled, dinner started, 
beds made up. While they enjoy the sun- 
set you work, with a sort of frenzied 
ferocity, ladling out food, washing dishes, 
answering questions. You have neither 
time nor inclination to eat. We always 
got up at three no matter how late we 
turned in to make coffee for our dudes. 
While they watched the cold sunrise we 
saddled, got breakfast and put the Rest 
House in order. 

Coming down a steep mountain is worse 
than going up. Girths have to be watched, 
people instructed to sit back in case of a 
horse stumbling. On this occasion we de- 
cided to divide the party in two. I sent 
the better riders ahead with my brother 
and kept the five worst with me. One of 
the women weighed about two hundred 
pounds and I| suggested that she walk 
down the first steep incline. But her 
ankles kept turning so I assisted her back 
into the saddle and was just starting off 
with the lead rope in my hand when she 
began crying and begging me to lead her 
on foot. 

Walking over rough lava in high heeled 
riding boots is no joke. I had to help my 
woman off her horse every half mile. It 
was hard enough putting her up but when 
she got off she flung herself at me like an 
avalanche. 

I won the corrals under the sombre, 
gigantic eucalyptus trees shading them, 
just as my brother was starting back 
to look for us. We were two hours 
late. When the automobiles took the 
people away I got him to pull off my 
boots. My feet were raw and I could 
not get on any shoes for a week, but 
I made two of the dearest friends I have 
by that trip. 

My brother went back to school and 
Lorna and I carried on. I was able to give 
up my teaching as we were making money 
steadily. The spare minutes I had—and 
there are a few at the end of lots of 
days—I devoted to writing and the next 
summer when my novel //ula_ was 
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accepted we realized that we had turned 
the corner. 

If we had listened to the advice of on- 
lookers we would have missed our great 
adventure, just to follow professions that 
brought in small assured incomes. We 
had gambled—and won. Our business 
was successful, established; we had two 
sources of income now, instead of one. 

We reorganized things. Lorna took 
over the ranch and all outside activities, 
employing a man to help her about the 
place, but continuing to guide all the trips 
herself while I carried on the correspon- 
dence, saw to the running of the house, 
and had a few hours in which to write. 
When my aan book Dust was published 
she assumed the entire running of the 
place and was able to expand a bit 
more. 


ND that brings us up to date. 

Five years of hard work have 
netted us substantial profits—in more 
than one way, financial ones and con- 
fidence in ourselves. 

I loved dude-wrangling. It enabled us 
to make contacts with worthwhile people 
from all over the world, and won us sin- 
cere friends. I got back from it all I put 
into it—and more. But I know I cannot 
serve two gods, so I have abandoned it for 
writing while Lorna carries on. But my 
heart is with her on those gruelling trips 
though thousands of miles divide us. I 
know what she feels when she rides home 
in a cloud of dust driving tired horses be- 
fore her; I think of our shadow-filed living 
room with people from all over the world 
assembled before one great fire. 

What matter aching limbs or aching 
heart? Life must go forward. You learn 
more from being hurt than from being 
happy. And my four years of dude 
wrangling proved the truth of the saying 
upon which Dad taught us to build our 
lives: 

“When you do your work loving it, you 
fulfill earth’s finest dream.” 
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Humor and Pathos 
Mingled in the Life 
That Was Salamanca’s 

and Like a Truly 
Great Person She 
Bore Her Burdens 


Noably 


ATIENT little hoofs, 

under the monstrous 

burden, alone were 

visible in the middle 
of the caravan, twinkling over 
the red-brown dust that is 
New Mexico. But beneath 
that load, composed of a char- 
coal brazier, a Grand Rapids 
rocking-chair, a carved chest 
given by Charles V to a Chaves 
who had distinguished himself 
by oppressing the Spanish 
Netherlands, a dubious mat- 
tress, a logwood cradle brought 
two hundred years ago from 
old Mexico, the components of 
a very considerable household 
shrine, and the two Chaves 
boys plying cottonwood 
switches, moved Salamanca, 
the uncomplaining servant of the Chaves 
family. Burdens are the lot of a burro, 
and in her mouse-brown furry head, under 
the flopping, big soft ears, there gleamed 
no inkling of any other state but serfdom. 

But the Chaves family were moving, 

and moving up in the world. It was hilari- 
ously returning to grandeur on the crest of 
a sudden wave. Through the centuries it 
has had its illustrious periods, alternating 
with mute, inglorious generations. It has 
risen and fallen with the fate of Spain, 
and, later, of Mexico. There have been 
members of the household who bore the 
name as great soldiers of fortune, carriers 
of the cross and sword under desert suns, 
vice-regents of sun-bitten, waterless prov- 
inces larger than Spain itself, despoilers of 
Aztec gold and Zuni turquoise mines. 
Then would come a squanderer of for- 
tunes, or an unsuccessful rebel against 
some petty president himself only a rebe! 
more fortunate. And down once more 
went the swarthy descendants of the 
house of Chaves. 

But they were on the rise now, meteori- 

cally and excitedly. Only last Saturday 
had sudden fortune come to them, when a 

saint, no less—so declared little Jose to 
Inigo—must have guided the cards in the 
hand of Miguel, their father. More, that 
so very rich American to whom Miguel 
had confided his luck, between drinks of 
agua diente, had promised to redouble the 
sum for them by means of a miraculous 
well of oil. All this had happened, when 
Miguel had ridden into Santa Fe for a 
night of entertainment, which Salamanca 
spent patiently waiting, with drooping 
ears, in the corral behind the noisy house 
of dubious gain. 

And now today the sunny little adobe 
hovel called home was far behind them 
down Tesuque Valley, and empty, with its 
goods all heaped on Salamanca’s patient 
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back. Even now they were entering 
Santa Fe; Phillipita, wife of Miguel, 

and Bernadita, his daughter, in 

their long blackshawls, walking with 

a preternatural dignity that concealed 

high hearts; Juan the eldest swaggering 

ahead, the boys belaboring the burro en- 

couragingly, and Salamanca herself, all 

unwitting that happiness lay behind her. 

Here was the lane off the Acequia 
Madre, here was the American bungalow 

with plumbing!—now befitting the 
Chaves family; here indeed was Miguel 
himself, standing before the house, chest 
high with pride, awaiting the caravan. 
Suddenly Salamanca halted, ears forward. 
Glittering before the door stood a lordly 
flivver, and with cries the Chaves boys 
tumbled down from their perch, the 
Chaves women ran forward to examine 
this greatest new triumph. Sally stared, 
twitching her ears, innocent of heart, in- 
curious of mind. 

Unloading the chest and the cradle and 
the mattress and the little plaster saints, 
Miguel explained. This metallic splendor 
was indeed theirs, like the rest of their 
good fortune, all made possible by the in- 
genious American arrangement called “‘in- 
stallments.”’ Miguel was full of the de- 
tails of his own cleverness in obtaining so 
many fine things with so little expenditure 
of coin. By the time he had told his story 
the load was unpacked, and Salamanca 
stood free, twitching her ears and switch- 
ing her tail, willingly awaiting further 
drudgery. 


But the proud Chaves hearts, inordi- 
nately inflated, yet had no room for grati- 
tude. How ill did the burro’s disreputab!« 
humility compare with the glittering arro- 
gance of the flivver. Done were the un- 
ambitious days of sunny toil, when 
Miguel and Salamanca had wandered to- 
gether the rolling hills, gathering the in- 
cense-perfumed pinion pine, which, loaded 
on a little rack on Sally’s back, they had 
peddled side by side through the streets of 
Santa Fe. 


O with a magnificent gesture, Miguel 

gave her her freedom. Not that Sally 
understood his presentation speech. She 
only knew that Juan and Inigo turned her 
nose once more toward Tesuque and led 
her away from the alien, aristocratic pur- 
lieus of the Acequia Madre. Her little 
feet twinkled gladly to be on the home- 
ward way. But where the pavement 
ended Juan and Inigo stopped her, and 
occupied themselves mysteriously with 
her tail. Sally turned her head and was 
surprised to see a bit of blue rag, looped 
through several tin cans, bearing beautiful 
red tomato labels—lovely tomato labels, 
that taste of glue and ink. She waited 
quite happily for any further attentions 
the boys might care to show her. Then, 
quite suddenly, and with a joyous whoop, 
Inigo gave her a swift kick in the flank. 
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\ thousand demons at her heels raised 
clattering echoes of the boys’ laughter. 
Sally fled down the sun-baked dust with a 
riot of tinny pursuit at her heels. She 
dashed from the road into the bushes, and 
from the bushes into the road. She bucked 
and whirled, and ran on again. Abruptly 
she halted, four legs apart, sagacity 
gleaming through the panic in her eyes. 


| et five long minutes she stood and 
looked round at her tail and its un- 
kind appendages. Then she moved for- 
ward a way, picked out a stout rabbit- 
bush, walked deliberately through it, and 
then around it, thoroughly fouling the tin 
can train in its tough, intricate tangles. 
Then she shot forward with a jerk. There 
Was an excruciating tug on her tail, and the 
crazy rag of cans was snapped, and only a 
ridiculous knot of it remained. Her ears 
uplifted, her tail be-ribboned, she went 
forward, walking daintily on the tips of 
her toes, in a state bordering as nearly on 


_ elation as phlegmatic burro nature may 


achieve. She was going home now, to the 
adobe, to the place that would always be 
home to her. 

The drab, oblong, flat-roofed house 


' slumbered in the utter silence of a deserted 


dwelling on a September afternoon. The 
heart of Salamanca was heavy with loneli- 
ness as she pushed through the open door- 





way, where she had received on her 
ears so many pails of dishwater. 
She derived no joy from trampling 
down the melon patch, or breaking 


into the forsaken’ pig-stye. Her 
melancholy feet trod among the cans 
and leathers of the rubbish heap. Five 


villainous old magpies rose up on wings of 
startling black and white, screaming im- 
precations and steering a swift departing 
course by their long rudder tails. 

Philosophically Salamanca took up the 
mail order catalogue precisely where she 
had left off devouring it. The departure of 
the Chaves household had been signalized 
by the unthrifty consignment to the refuse 
pile of every shoe and blanket and leaky 
skillet that might not be in keeping with 
their new estate. Here was bounteous 
provision heaped for Salamanca’s future 
need. And yet she settled down to its ex- 
ploration with hoof, nose and tongue in 
dull dejection. 

No angry voices inside the house broke 
the tranced monotony of the sunbaked 
valley; nothing hurtled through the win- 
dow; no children howled; no lazy voices 
lifted in song. A vast, sun-blinded empti- 
ness held the burro’s world. Yet here she 
would wait their undoubted coming, 
would wait the coming of the furry foal 
her maternal heart foretold. 

Idle days droned by, and the round 
world leaned toward autumn, while the 
bees still hummed in the wild mint 
flowers, and in the west the Jemez range 
bestrode its low broad saddle of mesas, a 


@ Beneath the heavy load moved 
Salamanca, the uncomplaining 
servant of the Chaves family 
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phantom rider against the 
sky. Still further off, the 
Watermellon Mountains were 
incredible soap bubbles drift- 
ing on a bowl of heat. And 
close at hand the cliffs of 
Tesuque cowered under the 
blows of sunlight, in broken 
lines of red gold, and old gold, 
and a forgotten, retreating 
brown. 

But the talk of the ravens, 
gossiping from tree to tree, 
foretold the coming of in- 
trusion. Enough of their 
chuckling speech was known to 

Salamanca to enable her to un- 
derstand the warning sign nal, 
the sharp “Quck-Quck!”’ tele- 
graphed up the arroyo. Still 
she saw nothing, heard nothing, 
all morning long. But slowly 
to her twitching nostrils stole 
the smell- of man, and at last 
she could trace it definitely, 
and her feet ambled joyfully 
after her nose. She followed it across the 
foot-flattened dooryard where amaranths 
and pigweed flourished, around the pig- 
stye, and up to the big clay bake-oven that, 
like a gigantic beehive, huddled under the 
box-elder tree. She sniffed and pawed, and 
put at last a cautious nose to the low 
arched opening. Her innocent eyes looked 
into fierce black ones; for a moment she 
glimpsed a wrinkled brown face and a bit 
of bright-colored cloth. Then a boot shot 
out, and flattened against her tender nose. 

Salamanca’s feelings were hurt, but she 
lingered near the bake-oven with its hiding 
human occupant. cloud had passed 
across the sky, and little chill winds, first 
messengers of the autumned year, walked 
about in the valley. The ravens overhead 
were in a tumult of indignation. One ear 
forward and one ear back, Salamanca 
stood listening to fresh sounds coming up 
the valley. She caught the smell and the 
clank of men on horseback. They came 
and passed, big-hatted, cartridge-belted. 
She heard, but did not understand, the 
rumble of their speech: 


‘*‘¢ ESS he passed this way all right. 
Not much of any other way he 
could go.” 

“Nope; he can’t have got far, either, on 
a leg full of shot. Would Chaves be hiding 
him?” 

“Chaves hates an Indian worse’n a 
Gringo. But it doesn’t look as though 
Chaves was home.” 

“Yeh. We better have a look around. 
Keep your gun out handy. It was in the 
back he stabbed his man.” 

“He can’t do nothin’.”’ 
his knife.” 

“All the same—” 

Their voices were buried as they pushed 
through the door of the abandoned adobe, 
leaving their horses to graze with the reins 


Got nothin’ but 
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idling over their heads. Salamanca by the 
bake-oven fixed her gaze on them. 
Abruptly a hand gripped her neck; her 
startled backward glance met hot burning 
eyes under a red head-cloth bound around 
greasy locks. Crumpled leg dragging, the 
Indian swung up on Salamanca, his blue- 
overalled figure flattened along her back. 
A hissing word of command scorched her 
ear. She would not move. A coaxing 
voice tickled her ear hairs, but still dog- 
gedly she stood her ground. Why should 
she leave her valley of peace and sunshine, 
ravens and mail order catalogues? It was 
a good place, and obstinate refusal locked 
her joints. 

Then a hot thrust stabbed her flank, 
and she started forward with a wild jerk, 
and a moaning curse broke from her rider. 
Compelled by the relentless pricks of the 
knife, she scurried whither her rider drove 
her—immediately out of sight, among the 
willows of the arroyo, and up the dwin- 
os stream, behind its high and ruinous 
sides. 


i going was soon steep, and 
steeper; the man on her back sat 
her like a dead tree. Her sides seemed 
bursting with the weight she carried, and 
again and again she stopped short, her feet 
wide apart, refusal written in her eyes, 
only to be driven on again with the cruelty 
born of terror. The light of day was fad- 
ing before the Indian breathed her. 

As they rode upward, the sun burst out 
for one minute behind black mountainous 
clouds, and lit the snowy peaks of the 
range that is called Sangre de Cristo, 
Blood of Christ, with a momentary tinge 
of red, like the tip of a crimsoned dagger. 
The rider sobbed and Sally cast a slant 
back glance at a boot that dripped redly. 
The light went out. 

Darkness, intangible and _ hostile, 
clapped down upon them, and the twitch- 
ing in her ears told Salamanca that 
menace brewed in this murk. And then, 
swiftly, noiselessly rolling down, came the 
cloud bank, and little flakes of snow fell all 
about chen, 3 increasing, falling faster, till 
the two were lost in it completely—in the 
first autumn storm upon the mountains. 
It was a curtain that shut out danger for 
the rider. For Sally it meant only treach- 
erous footing. 

The pass to Pecos canyon would be 
closed in another two hours of this. And 
the Indian showed his anxiety. He kicked 
and stuck her, as her little black feet 
scrambled and stumbled on their hidden 
footing. The level wind whipped away the 
very breath from her flaring nostrils, the 
precious breath her laboring lungs fought 
for in this rare, high air. 

She could not, now, see half a yard be- 
fore her nose. But in her slow brain there 
stirred the fingers of memory, the pointing 
finger of direction. She had been here 
with Miguel, to cut firewood, in the full 
tide of summer, and had heard the quails 
from cover toss back and forth their ring- 
ing whistle. This, her descending feet now 
warned her, was the top of the pass. From 
under her there dropped away an empti- 
ness of white and black, a vast night space 
with only snowflakes driven through it. 
And her sagacious head remembered that 
descent, those shelving ledges, treacherous 
when clear, a slippery morass of death, 
now, in the dark and snow. 








Sickeningly her forefeet slid, and she 
spread them wide, driving the points of 
her toes into the snow. The skid checked, 
she stood still, panting, balancing the 
crazy weight that toppled on her back. 
The Indian, moaning and cursing, flailed 
her flanks, but still she stood her ground— 
for her life. In stoic endurance she with- 
stood blows, threats, and even the bloody 
knife pricks. Then came a kick in the 
sides so swift and cruel that Sally reared in 
agony and, vengeful at last, hurled her 
rider with a vicious buck, over her ears, 
into the vast snow-starred dark. The 
rocks moaned once, far below. 

Salamanca turned. Somewhere beyond 
this devil-haunted night lay the arroyo, 
the sunny lap of home. Delicately, dex- 
terously, she took the perilous trail, but 
the very winds had lost their way in the 
darkness, among the peaks. They swirled 
around Salamanca’s forlorn ears, and 
pelted snow into her eyes. Ice clung to her 
fur, and matted it down to her cringing 
skin; she knew the misery of joints stiff 
with cold. Confusion, like a white snow 
cloud, filled all her brain, and went roaring 
in her head. 

Time went by, blinding yet black, 
sharp with pain yet numbing to the mar- 
row. And Sally walked on through the 
whirling void of creation, into its very 
heart. So it came to be that on the snowy 
ledges, not in the happy cradle of Te- 
suque, Sally’s foal was born. 

Over its huddled form Sally crouched 
through the dark hours, giving it the 
little warmth, the little life, that was in 
her own beaten body. Its little furry face 
and milky brown eyes looked forth mildly 
on the dawn world. It wrinkled its tender 
little nose, questioningly, at the new airs 
of life. Those chill, spare odors of the 
mountain top were all an unlearned book, 
even the faint, rank, musky smell, stealing 
down the east wind. 


Bo T Sally knew that taint, and was 
on her feet again. It set her small 
black hoofs to shifting, dancing a slow jig 
of terror. Her haunted eyes turned this 
way and that upon the circle of the spruces. 
It was the hour before the dawn when 
hunters that have found no kill turn 
ravenous. 

The smell grew rank, and ranker. 

And then she saw him—met among the 
spruce boughs two black, fire-circled pits 
of utter emptiness that were the eyes of 
the enormous wild-cat. It was the big cat 
thing that first shifted its long stare— 
toward the tiny burro. Salamanca saw the 
fangs parted in a grin of lust, saw the 
cruel face drawn back, grow smaller, re- 
treating till it was lost in greenery. And 
still she could only stand and _ stare 
stupidly at the swaying branches. 

Only the cry of triumph that the cat 
could not repress betrayed its rush from 
the rear, and Salamanca wheeled just in 
time to meet its oncoming charge. A 
scream of pain from the baby told that the 
outstretched claws had scored upon the 
delicate flesh. But Salamanca’s big white 
teeth crushed together in time to catch the 
silky ear of the intruder and grind it into a 
bleeding rag. A yell of rage went up from 
the foe, as he wrenched free, and backed 
away. Blood was on the snow now, from 
the skin of the cowering little burro, and 
blood in a slow drip-drip, from the ear of 
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the big cat, who prowled round and round 
in a dizzying circle, while Salamanca} 
circled to meet him, her forelegs braced, 
her gentle eyes never wandering from the 
rolling opals of the cat. 

Around and around till the snowy 
ledges tipped and swayed under the turn- 
ing sky. Sally’s tired senses reeled; her 
gaze was fascinated into stupor. She 
wanted only to lie down in the sand of the 
old arroyo, where the magpies screamed, 
and let her baby nuzzle her. She wanted 
only to sleep. The cold was weakening her 
scant remaining strength. - Cold and 
sweet, dreamy warmth? What was the 
difference between them? Both meant 
sleep, endless sleep . . . She went 
completely off her guard. 

With one cunning leap, from haunches 
of coiled steel, the big cat sprang from be- 
hind her, cruel claws stretched toward the 
foal. Blind instinct, terrible and avenging, 
moved her, and she struck, just once, a 
sledge-hammer back-kick from her strong 


hind heel. 


















S a mallet breaks a stone, the big 

cat’s skull was broken. A ball of 
wild, crumpled, bloody fur, he fell off and 
slid a little way down the trail in the 
snow, and lay there with che wind wan- 
dering in his hairs. 


Salamanca bent down her ridiculous, ten- © 


der nose, and smelled her babe, and knew 
it was living—bleeding but unbroken. 
Her slow maternal tongue licked up its 
wounds, and peace came back into the big 
pounding heart in Sally’s laboring chest. 

Day had come— 

The wind called her, the wind that 
rolled the clouds away and showed the 
wide expanse of clear blue, as chill and 
pale as the turquoises that the Indians 
have mined up there at Pecos for twenty 
centuries. It called from home, and wil- 
lingly, her tottering babe behind her, she 
took a way, slow and precarious, but ulti- 
mately sure. 

Afternoon sun was wine in the veins 
when they reached the arroyo. 

There lay the adobe and ‘from its flat 


roof beckoned a reassuring finger of j 


smoke. From within, voices, lifted in 
laughter and song, derision and squab- 
bling, fell blessedly upon the burro’s ears. 
Belongings strewed the yard in chaos— 
among them a logwood cradle, dingy mat- 
tresses, a carven chest of ancient Spanish 
grandeur. 

It was not in the understanding of the 
simple Sally to know that the so-miracu- | 
lous o1l-well had been a wild cat too. And 
that the uncomfortable magnificence of 
the sojourn in Santa Fe had vanished like 
pinon smoke up a chimney. Only, at her 
bray they all came pouring out, and she 
was kissed and kicked and cursed and 
blessed again. 

Miguel, settling upon her once more 
the little rack for firewood that was her 
yoke of willing slavery, found in his 
pocket a lump of sugar, and held it forth 
for her thick, fumbling lips. As she 
munched it she brought her nose against 
his coat sleeve for a moment, and rubbed 
ic ever so slightly. He permitted this, the 
most affectionate gesture that was ever 
seen to pass between them. But into 
Miguel’s warm Latin eyes started a slight 
moisture. They understood each other, 
these two. 
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To a Fir in Mt. Rainier National Park 


Broken-branched and scarred, 
Triumphant so! 

Not all the winds that warred, 
Could lay you low! 


Battle-twisted form 

Bare breast to the storm, 
There is beauty, stark, 

In your wind-whipped bark, 
In your rooted might, 

In your reaching height. Cuar.es Our OLSEN. 
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The World / Saw 


-Anne Shannon -NMonroe 


PART II] 
HEN it fully got into my 
head that I was dismissed 


from the Dai y News, I called 

at Mr. Faye’s office meaning 
to apologize; but he would not see me. | 
wrote an apology; but it was not answered. 
The more I thought about it the more 
sure I became that it was not personal. 
He could not trust his paper to me, that 
was all. Could not trust my taste and 
judgment. Making fun of raw nerves, 
making fun of the nerves of a man stand- 
ing when he was ready to fall. Oh, I 
could see it all. And once more I nearly 
died of heart break. 

In addition to the News work, I had 
been doing a little story for the children’s 
page of the Record-Herald; little natural 
history stories—all about a hog I knew 
who went fishing, and a coyote who wasn’t 
a coward, and the way ranchers hunt 
jack-rabbits, and a horse I knew who died 
of fright, and a cunning little bear named 
Bump. 

But the weekly children’s story never 
paid more than four or five dollars, so | 
must find something else. I tried a fea-. 
ture story and mailed it to the Tribune. 
It came back with the following letter. 

My dear Miss Monroe: If you had not 
tried so hard with this story, it would have 
been all right. I think you have made too 
much effort to write it well, and in so doing 
have weakened the story. Yours very truly, 

Wo. Hanpy, 
Sunday Editor. 

I tried doing a bigger, livelier children’s 
story for the Record-Herald with this 
result: 

Dear Miss Monroe: This is a very nice 
little story, but a bit too blood and thundery 
for our wee readers. Very truly, 

HELEN F. STEVENS, 
Editor Children’s Page. 

I was now almost out of money; I 
couldn’t spend any more time at present 
experimenting. I would have to find some- 
thing. else. What would it be—with that 
spine? Writing, I could-lie down when- 
ever it became necessary. What other 
work afforded this possibility? I turned 
to the want ads, but not a job was offered 
about which I knew the slightest thing. 
Then I caught the words, “Press Clipping 
Bureau.” The word “press” did it—any- 
thing to do with the press was fascinating. 
Maybe this was something I could learn. 

It was. A long, lean, damp-haired and 
discouraged looking manager was willing 
to take me on. When? Now. I hung up 
my coat and sat down before a sort of an 
easel; but in the place of a canvas was a 
thick stack of newspapers through which 
I was to look for certain items: births, 


deaths, marriages, neuralgia, rheumatism, 





travel, names of noted people, etc. One 
hundred or more subjects which I was sup- 
posed to get in mind, marking each sub- 
ject as my eye caught it, with a thick blue 
pencil; when I had finished one stack of 
papers, they were carried away and an- 
other brought. My right arm, stretched 
out full length, moved continually up and 
down the columns, marking, marking, 
marking, while the left lifted off the pages 
with machine like regularity; it was all 
memory work, and physical. ‘Deaths’ 
were in demand by mourning goods 
houses, “births” by children’s wear con- 
cerns, neuralgia, rheumatism and other 
diseases by patent medicine firms, and 
so on a: the list. If you were suf- 
ficiently important to get into your home 
paper with your aches and pains and oper- 
ations and parties and weddings, you 
eventually got on one of our lists. It was 
an interesting winnowing. I was to be 
paid $4 a week to commence with, the 
pay to be increased with my speed—and 
decreased for lost time. 

The Bureau was close to the elevated, 
and when the trains went shrieking and 
grinding past, which was every seven or 
eight minutes, you had to stop talking. 
We learned to depend largely on gestures. 

At the end of the first week, I all but 
owed the firm money. That spine again— 
I had to go to the rest room so often to 
flatten out on the hard wicker couch for a 
few minutes rest. It seemed foolish to 
keep on, and I| think the sad-looking man- 
ager expected me to quit; but it was 
something to do, something to be at- 
tached to, and I thought that with time I 
could get up speed enough to compensate 
for the minutes lost, so I kept on. 

Then the Rand-McNally editor sent 
for me. 

“Where have you been?” he demanded. 
“Hid off somewhere writing another 
book?” 

“Why? 
royalties?” 

“Freiburger of the Saturday Evening 
Herald wanted an interview, but we 
couldn’t find you. He reviewed your 
book without it—has your picture on the 
cover. He thinks you’re a find.” He 
handed me the weekly sheet. There I was 
on the cover. 

“But what does he say?” I demanded. 

“Everything good. He wants to meet 
you—wants you to call at his office. 
Better run up; won’t do you any harm.” 

But I was reading. Yes, he had said 
nice things. “No one, young or old, 
friend of fiction or student of sociology, 
need be ashamed to read ‘Eugene Norton,’ 
the first long story from the pen of Anne 
Shannon Monroe, who will certainly sur- 
prise every reader with her first venture 


Do you want to pay me my 


Men 
and women being handled with great care 


into elaborate and involved fiction. 


and more consistency, grace, and style 
than is the lot of the average novelist with 
several books to his credit—The people 
are real—Especially of interest 1s the 
elaboration of the character of Eugene 
Norton, the noble minded and humane 
doctor. As a first venture this stor 
promises well.” 

I handed the paper back. 

“Don’t you like it?” the editor asked 

“Most w riters would be tossing their caps 
in the air.” 

“Yes—it’s very 
him.” 

I couldn’t explain that I had thought 
I had written a very strong book, with 
ideas in it. I expected people to discuss 
its ideas, take sides, and everything. 

“Well, go up and see Freiburger and 
bring us your next book when you have it 
ready.” 

I promised, but without enthusiasm 
Maybe there would never be a next book 
—not for a long, long time, any way. 

That night I read the other reviews, for 
the editor had handed me a number as | 
was leaving, but I failed to find what | 
was seeking. Nobody at all had noticed 
my ideas. They said it had “decided 
strength,” that there “was nothing in it 
to bring the blush of shame to the cheek 
of innocence,” that it was a “modern tak 
of culture and refinement, infused with 
the best spirit of the West;” and one re- 
viewer facetiously remarked that it was 
“cheerful story of insane asylums and un- 
requited affections with all the space be- 
tween Berlin and Tacoma well covered.”’ 
But no one said a thing about my ideas. 

I was let down, disillusioned—so much 
so that I cried myself to sleep over it: | 
wasn’t a successful writer—I wasn’t even 
a successful newspaper woman, and | 
wasn’t at all a good press clipper. And 
my spine ached, and ached, and ached. 


nice. I’ll go to see 


ROM now on I spent the lunch 

hour looking for another job, for | 
was sure the sad, damp-haired manager 
would soon dismiss me. It was in this 
way that I met Lyn. We were applying 
for the same job with about fifty other 
girls. Most of them appeared tired and 
discouraged—as if they had been apply- 
ing for jobs since daylight. But Lyn’s 
deep-set purple eyes were bubbling over 
with amusement over something — 
couldn’t see what. She was a slim young 
girl in a navy blue middy suit and 
jaunty sailor’s cap, and she surreptitiously 
munched popcorn froma bag in her pocket. 
I caught her watching me, then we both 
smiled and she spoke: ‘Looks hopeful, 
doesn’t it?” she said with a chuckle. 
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“Hopeful?” 
“Yes—like we couldn’t have it. I’m 
ylad. I hate a job. But my brother says 
ee got to have one, so I apply every day, 
somewhere.” 
i “Have you ever had one?” She looked 
ko young—she was 17, | found later. 

“Yes. It didn’t last. I took a course 
iin business college and they placed me. 
Tt went with the course. I hated it. 

“What do you love?’ 

“Boating.” 

“Is there a job—boating?”’ 

“Not that pays you money, but it can 
itake all your time. I won a cup in the 
‘Columbia yacht club races. I sailed a 
cat-boat—Joe’s; Joe’s my brother. He’s 
part owner of the Vixen, too. Come on, 
let’s go sail now. We’ve done our best.” 

“But—the job!” 

I] don’t want it; do you? And lots of 
girls do. It would be selfish to stand in 
their way. It’s a good deed to clear 
out. Come on!” 

| went with her, for it did look 
hopeless. “But I must get back 
to work,” I said, once outside. 

“I’ve got a job now.” 

‘What wretched luck! How did 
the old boy happen to take you 
on? 

‘Don’t you have to have a job?” 





OE says I do—or go back to 
my aunt. Joe’s a bookkeeper 
2 a bank. He paid for my busi- 
It was his idea of 


ness course. 

taking care of his little sister. I’m 
an orphan, you see.” She said it so 
brightly, as if it were a gift. ‘Are 


Ss), 


you? 
‘A half one.’ 

“It’s better to be a whole one,” 
she rattled on, “then you have all 
the dear old ladies worrying about 
you, and giving you good books to 
read, and good advice. One gave 
me a year’s subscription to the 
Christian Herald when I left our 
dinky little town for Chicago—I 
lived about an hour out—and | 
traded it to another girl for a 
theatre ticket. The play was fine! 

They all warned me about the city 

being full of wicked men who lurked in 
dark corners to lure pretty girls to destruc- 
tion; and I haven’t been lured once! Have 
you: 

“[ never can remember to notice. I 
guess ’'m always thinking about some- 
thing. But I’ve got a fine cure; I’ll give 
it to you.” 

“Heavens, don’t! I want to be lured. 
It would prove I am pretty, and Joe says 
I'm a fright, and he knows no man will 
ever take me off his hands. Joe’s a pessi- 
mist. Oh, come on, it’s a wonderful day 
to sail.” 

“All right; [ll do it.” 

We were quickly at the boat club. It 
was all wet and slippery about the edges, 
but it had a jolly atmosphere, and decora- 
tions everywhere, and waiters sliding 
about with trays filled with drinks and 
sandwiches, and men in white ducks were 
gathered about the tables with pretty 
girls in sports clothes, or loitering about 
the rail watching the boats coming and 


going. Lyn lead the way at once to the 
Her brother was not there—it 


Vixen. 


seemed the bank required his services the 
same on fine sailing days as on others, 
which Lyn thought very unjust—but she 
knew the crew, and they hailed her joy- 
fully. 

She introduced me and we settled down 
in the bow and munched popcorn while 
the men made ready to put off. 


“Captain Tommy’s coming,” Lyn said 
presently, through a mouthful—and as I 
looked blank, she added, “Captain 


Tommy Lipton; that’s what all the decor- 
ations are for. Look!’ She sprang up 
and opened a cupboardy place. ‘Here’s 
the log. Want to read it? I’ve written 
most of it.” 

I began to read and was soon laughing 
heartily. All her funny little quips and 


turns of backward expression were there, 

touching up the various sailings in a way 

that made it jolly reading. 
“The boys are crazy about it, 


” she said, 





@ Anne Shannon Monroe at the time when her 


first novel was publis hed 


still munching pop corn, ‘“‘show it to 
every guest that comes aboard. Want me 
to write up dear old Captain Tommy. 
He’s the hero of the whole world. Didn’t 
you know it? Well, you know it now. 
You’re terribly ignorant. None of the 
boys want me to get a job—just sail and 
keep the log. It’s only Joe that does. 
Wonder why brothers can’t be as nice as 
other men. But Joe likes the log—any- 
way he grins when he reads it. 

“Lyn,” I said suddenly, for already we 
had each other’s names, “you don’t need 
to type—you could do this sort of thing. 
It’s clever, Lyn. It’s funny. And editors 
are crazy for funny things. I know just 
where you can sell it.” 

“For real money—that the laundryman 
will take?” 

“Yes, for real money. Oh Lyn, send it 
in right away—to the News, to Mr. Faye.” 

“But I’d have to copy it.” 

I was disgusted: “You are too lazy; I 
don’t blame Joe.” 

“Maybe Joe would copy it.” 

“Tl copy it—nights.’ 
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“No, I'll copy it myself.” But a new 
man was coming aboard, and we were 
being introduced. A blond man with 
heavy reddish hair, oldish—35 at least. A 
minor poet, some one said. He quickly 
got an idea for a poem, and had his foun- 
tain pen out, and the backs of some let- 
ters. All the splashing and sploshing and 
sloshing was enough to inspire a poem; but 
the coming of Captain Tommy was his 
theme. Everyone seemed wild about his 
coming. I was deep in the log. Lyn was 
now helping with the ropes. And then 
we were off. 

And Lyn had made out sailing to be 
such jolly sport! I couldn’t forgive her. 
Sick? I was the sickest thing that ever 
sailed, one of the crew holding my head 
most of the time. They took turns. A 
squall blew up and the sails swept the 
water, first on one side and then on the 
other, making us shift positions con- 

tinually to balance the boat. But 
even with all the sea sickness, it 
was thrilling to feel yourself way 
out on the mad, choppy lake in the 
little tossing shell. 

It was a trial race and the Vixen 
won. Lyn was wild. But as we 
came ashore amidst all the hurrahs, 
she strode on ahead in pretended 
offence. “I never have any luck,” 
she tossed back at me. “Couldn’t 
get sick on a bet. And here you 
have all the men holding your head 
your first trip out.” 

The minor poet came along with 
me: ‘We'll get some hot coffee,” he 
said, “then you'll feel better.” 


E took us to a table and 

ordered thin bread and 
butter sandwiches and coffee. He 
was attentive now that his poem 
was off his mind. Lyn ate a sand- 
wich hardly knowing what she was 
doing—jumping up and down every 
minute to call out the news to 
some one, or to hear other news. 
She didn’t pay the least attention 
to the minor poet, who was her 


brother’s guest. He didn’t eat. 
merely sipped coffee. 
“T have a dinner on,” he ex- 


plained, “honoring Opie Read at the Press 
Club. Don’t dare eat much now.” 

I stopped short, a sandwich half way 
to my mouth. I had been feeling per- 
fectly wretched, wanting only to get home 
and to bed. But a dinner at the Press 
Club! To Opie Read! I was actually 
talking with a man who belonged to the 
Press Club—where there were writers— 
real writers—bunched—loads of them, 
right there in the flesh! 

“Why, would you like to go to the 
Press Club?” he asked, amused at the way 
I stared, I suppose, for he was smiling. 

Would I! Would I like to go to Heaven 
“T’ve written a book,” I gasped out. “‘It’s 
being reviewed now; but I’ve never seen a 
real author, one that had really done it, 
you know. Oh, I’d love it above every- 
thing on earth!” 

He was interested—wanted to know all 
about my book, its title, who its publishers 
were, everything. Evidently he liked 
w riters, too. ‘hen he rose quickly. 

“Hurry home and dress,” he said. “You 
can make it in time. I'll call for you. 
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“Lyn, too! 

“Lyn what?” said that young person, 
hearing her name. 

“The Press Club dinner to Opie Read: 
wouldn’t you love to go?” 

“Go to the Press Club when Captain 
Tommy Lipton’s coming here? You're 
crazy, woman. Why, we might even have 
a chance to meet him—and any way we 
could see him eat. But go on—don’t let 
me keep you. And I’ll copy that log— 
honest I will; give me a ring at Joe’s 
bank; we’re always moving. He'll tell 
you where to find me.” 


A? the Club, per- 
haps a couple of 
hundred people were 
seated or in the process 
of being seated about 
the-banquet table, which 
was in the shape of an 
open square: Press Club 
and their wives 


men, 
and daughters and 
friends; and women 


writers who were on a 
complimentary list main- 
tained by the Press Club 
for “women of distinc- 
tion,” the poet explained, 
in lieu of allowing them 
membership. 

“Tt’s afar better way,” 
one of the women to 
whom he had introduced 
me, said. “You have 
the advantage of the 
Club’s special occasions, 
such as banquets and 
lectures, as well as the 
Friday evenings when 
there is always some kind 
of an entertainment— 
without any _ responsi- 
bility or any dues to 
pay.” Oh, how I did 
wish I was a woman of 
distinction! 

My poet was very gay now, right in his 
element. He was a wonderful host, in- 
troducing me to everybody all about 
him, quite in the manner of introducing 
some one of real i importance, and telling 
them all I had written a book. I wished 
he wouldn’t. I felt so amateurish, in this 
company of seasoned men with snowy hair 
or bald heads; and women who when told 
about my book, looked at me sort of pa- 
tronizingly, as if it was wonderful that I 
could do it at all, and said “Why, how 
nice!” and then began to talk about 
something else. 

John McGovern was the most impres- 
sive—so tall and thin with iron gray hair 
and whiskers; and eyes that glowed as 
from some deep inner light. “An old- 
time newspaper man,” the minor poet 
explained, seeing my gaze drawn to him; 

“also a poet and a playwright. Worked 
on ‘The Gilded Fool’, one of Nat Good- 
win’s plays, with Henry Guy Carleton; 
he and Carleton are great friends. He 
isn’t so well these days, but he keeps at 
it; hopes to finish a great play yet. 

But all at once John McGovern was 
with us, being introduced, holding my 
hand, looking at me with those burning 
eyes. “When everything else I have 
tried to do has been forgotten, my philoso- 





phy will still be remembered, my friend,” 


he said to the poet, with a quiet sort of 


patience that won me at once. He wasn’t 
satisfied with the way the world was 
stamping him, either. I felt immediate 
kinship for this thin, elderly gentleman 
with his patient voice and his burning 
eyes. 

The minor poet went on pointing out 
celebrities: ‘““There’s Stanley Waterloo, 
the novelist; and Charles Eugene Banks, 
the poet—the slim tall man; and there’s 
Colonel Visscher—William Lightfoot Vis- 


scher—quite a name, and quite a man. 





@ Anne Shannon Monroe riding an Indian pony 


By the way, he made and lost a fortune 
out in that Northwest of yours. He will 
be glad to meet you—he always says 
that’s God’s country, out there, but I 
notice he stays pretty close to the Press 
Club. And that’s George Ade, the tall, 
solemn-looking man. No, he seldom 
smiles. He used to be glad to get three or 
four dollars a column for his stuff. That’s 
John T. McCutcheon, the cartoonist; and 
the other very big man is Clarence Dar- 
row, the lawyer—but he writes exceed- 
ingly well; read his Farmington. And the 
poetic one is Paul Hull; he’s the club 
song bird. That very blond man is John 
Robert Gregg, who invented Gregg short- 
hand—and has grown rich from it; and 
that’s Edgar Lee Masters, the poet, next; 
and next to him is Emerson Hough, the 
sandy one; and S. E. Kiser, the poet— 
that dark, good looking man with the 
brown mustache. And next to him is 
Louie Blum.” 

He laughed pleasantly over Louie. 

“And. who is Louie Blum?” The man 
indicated was thick-set, almost middle- 
aged, with his head held slightly to one 
side, and a wondering, quizzical look, half 
amused, half tender, in his deepset eyes. 
He looked homely—and good. 

“Louie? Oh, he’s just Louie—a fine 


The World I Saw 


fellow if ever there was one; writes 3 
humorous column on the Post for the fun 
of it—court stories. He’s a lawyer.” 

“T like especially John McGovern and) 
Louie Blum.” 

“And they especially like each other.” 

But the chairman was rapping for} 
order—and then Paul Hull started them) 
singing: 

“And it’s always fair weather 

When good fellows get together— 

With a stein on the table. . . 

After that came the food—and then! 


the speeches. 
Opie talked: His talk 
shaped itself into a 
tribute to his mother— 
to all mothers of men— 
but centered about his 
own mother, unseen, but 
leading the way for him 
as with a shining torch. 
There was quiet after 
he sat down. Every one 
said Opie had been at 
his best. And his best 
was better than his 
books, they said. Opie 
—the real Opie that the 
men of the Press Club 
loved—had never quite 
got himself full blast into 
his books, they said. | 
supposed the dinner was 
now over, for people be- 
gan to stir, but John 
McGovern was rapping 
for order. He looked like 


a torch, standing there, 


of pure light. People 
quieted, turned and 
waited where they stood. 


E now said there 

was one more 
tribute he would like to 
pay, this time to a young 
woman— really, little 
more than a girl—who, he said, had 
come to Chicago to blaze a way for 
herself through the literary tall timbers 
A brave girl, he said, who had not been 
afraid to take her gift in her hand, and 
go forth with it, offering it to the world 
He had had his attention called to a book 
she had written—had read it; and h« 
was delighted to see that she was here 
tonight. He wanted everyone to greet 
her; and he proposed that she be listed 
among the ‘women of distinction” whom 
the men of the Press Club were proud 
to own as “one of us.” 

Oh, how I envied that girl! I craned my 
neck, looking for her. There were a num- 
ber of young girls—which one could i 
be? And then I heard him call my name. 

I jumped so violently that the minor 
poet caught my arm and held me, laugh- 
ing heartily; and then every one all 
about was turning and extending welcom- 
ing hands, as in the Methodist church, 
when some new one joins, only this was 
with laughter, and jolly words, and lively 
greetings. And now the dinner was 
truly over, there was a buzz of talk, and 
dance music was starting in the assembly 
room. Other men and women crowded 
about to greet me. And all the time, as in 
a dream, I was thinking, can it possibly 
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Anne Shannon Monroe 


be that he means me, that I am now on 
the Press Club’s list of “women of dis- 
tinction,” that all these brilliant people 
are going to let me come freely among 
them, listen to them, have them for my 
i friends? 

And all at once I was crying; crying so 
‘hard I could not be introduced any more; 
ibut they were sweet and dear about it. 
/ And then I heard a funny, quizzical voice 
ithat some way checked the tears, and I 
looked hard, and it was Louie Blum, 
smiling in a teasing, kindly way, his eyes 
twinkling; and offering his hand: 

“Hello, Yellow Kid,” he said, in a 
throaty voice with a German accent, 
“Come on and dance.” 

But I couldn’t dance—that spine. I 
asked the minor poet please to take me 
home. 

Four dollars a week to live on and be a 
“\voman of distinction!” I was sitting 
on the side of my bed the next morning 
thinking about it. I had to do something 
better. I wasn’t brave, or 
taking my “gift” in my hand, 
if I just gave up and lived 
along on a four-dollar-a-week 
job. Besides, I simply must 
attend the Press Club functions 
that would be open to me. 
must know all those wonderful 
men and women, who had lived 
and found out what life was 
for, and everything — 


RECEIVED a card from 

the Yacht Club boys, 
with an invitation to sail on 
the Vixen “any old time,” and 
[ got in touch with Lyn again 
through her brother. She came 
to see me immediately. She 
belonged to quite a literary 
family, as it came out, being a 
relative of Hall Caine; her 
people had come from the Isle 
Man. suggested again 
that she copy the log for the 
News. 
“But why? Couldn’t I just 
write some more?” And with 
that she sat down at my type- 
writer and thumped away for 
an hour; then tossed her pages 
over to me. “How’s that?” 

I read what she had writ- 
ten; it was good. “Lyn,” I 
said, in almost hushed tones, 
feeling myself at the birth of 
a writer, “you need never type 
again—not letters. Editors 
just cry for humor. This is 
simply splendid!” It was that 
twisted meaning she gave to 
phrases, that unexpected back- 
ward thinking that brought surprise and 
a quick laugh. I was deeply impressed; 
and she had done it so easily, when 
labored so over being funny. 

“What will they pay me for it?” 

“Well, if it fills an entire column, they’! 
pay you $5.” 

“Three columns a week then would 
bring as much as I can earn as a stenog- 
rapher. That would satisfy Joe. All 
right, I’ll do three columns a week if your 
old boy will take it.” 

“But Lyn, why not do six? That 
would be $30. Think of it.” 





of 


“But when would [ sail?” 

She was impossible. I suppose I looked 
my disgust. 

“Well, why don’t you do it yourself if 

,’ ' = ” 
you’re so keen about being a writer?” she 
said. 

I explained the difficulty I had had with 
the News editor. 

“But you know how; he taught you.” 

“Yes, but he’s mad at me now.” 

“But you say he’s just got to have this 
column.” 

“Yes, to make his tired business men 
smile.” 

“Well, for goodness sakes, Simp! Why 
don’t you write the stuff and send it in 
under another name; get another ribbon 
on your typewriter—or another type- 
writer with different sized keys. If he 
doesn’t care who does it, and he’s just 
suffering to have it done, you’d be doing 
him a kindness.” 

She had opened up a wonderful possi- 
bility. ‘But would it be honest?” 





@ Andrew McNally, to whom Miss Monroe 
submitted her first nove! 


“Honest! It’s the only honest thing to 
do. Didn’t he train you right out of his 
own valuable time? And what’s he get- 
ting out of it? If I’d gone to all that 
trouble to teach some one to sail a boat, 
and they didn’t appreciate it enough to 
give me some benefit—no matter how—” 

“Lyn, Lyn, I’ll do it!” I cried. Light 
was dawning through her absurd talk. 
Then I had another idea. ‘But Lyn, 
humor is your gift. It isn’t mine. You 
can do this column every day and have a 
good income and make a big hit—like 
George Ade—if you’ll only work hard, 
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and I’ll find something more in my line. 
I’ll write love stories for syndicates; with 
weeps in them—but happy endings. I 
can do weeps as easily as you can do 
laughs; and I'll invent a lot of happy end- 
ings and tack them on. Now go ahead— 
the News column is just naturally yours.” 


“Listen,” she said. “I promise to do 
three columns, if he wants it—but not one 
line more. I’m going to sail the rest of 
the time. The season is over quick enough, 
goodness knows; and after that I’m going 
to skate. And if he’ll pay me $7.50 a 
piece for them, then I'll only do two.” 

“Don’t you love to write, Lyn?” I 
asked, grieved. 

“T hate it—except the log for the boys. 
But I’d rather do it than type My-dear- 
sir- yours-received-and-in-regard- to all 
week; and it will satisfy Joe, and it will 
tickle the boys at the yacht club, and it 
will make sailing necessary to keep my 
log fresh, so I'll do it.” 

She dashed out into the night—such a 
gallant little figure! 

Lightness filled life like sun- 
shine since I had Lyn and the 
Press Club. It would come to 
me, as I sat over my work— 
forever and ever on Friday 
nights there’ll be the Press 
Club. It was a shining, secret 
joy. 

Lyn’s story was accepted, 
with a note from the editor 
asking if she was prepared to 
furnish chapters from a sailor’s 
log as a regular Saturday feat- 
ure; the matter could run 
over a column, now, as this was 
the sailing season, and Captain 
Tommy’s visit was making 
everything about sailing want- 
ed. Surely she could, she 
wrote him—she could do three 
columns a week, if he wished. 
He wished. Lyn had landed. 
And she really did copy the 
log, eventually, as they wanted 
to get matter in ahead, so Lyn 
was in funds; rich; blew her 
friends to a dinner at the yacht 
club—and was broke again in a 
week. 

My story also was accepted. 


P APERS, papers, papers— 
how many were printed! 
I who had never formerly read 
newspapers, was now scanning 
them at the rate of hundreds 
a day, for I had gained speed 
and was not docked any more. 
Sometimes in turning a sheet I 
would catch the gist of a local 
item, way out in some western 
town or down South, or off in a New 
England village, and I’d smile over the 
wording—and get an idea for a story. 
I became interested, too, in the num- 
ber of syndicate stories used—short 
romance stories, running from 1500 to 
2000 words, generally. Often I clipped 
them, and at night read them. Intimate 
little stories, gossip, what he said and 
what she said, and what the girl wore, and 
what they ate, and how they were married. 
I began to try to do such stories, as long 
as so many papers seemed to use them. | 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Homer Dye, Ft. | 


2A Shepherd Discourses 
Philosophically on the 
Plain Everyday Business 


of Herding Sheep 


LIKE cowboys, and I wouldn’t 
think of molesting one of them. 
For one thing, I’m not at all bel- 
ligerent, and as for swashbuckling 
and getting in my bluff, a tender- 
foot like me naturally would leave such a 
thing to those who are better qualified to 
get away with it—cowboys, for in- 
stance. Running a bluff on a cow- 
boy would be carrying coals to New- 
castle—if a mere figure of speech 
may be used to express a thing that 
is more vivid than the metaphor it- 
self. 
When I went to the Black Thun- 
der country in Wyoming and took | 
up a homestead, I had some very | 
definite ambitions of virility and 
achievement, such as answering the | 
challenge of the frontier, and tam- | 
ing the wilderness and subjecting it 
to domestication, and a few other 
things like that which are set forth 
in the land development prospectus. | 
But my ambition didn’t include any | 
sort of aggressiveness against a | 
breed of men who have been no-_ | 
torious for a high standard of ag- 
gressiveness as their stock in trade 
—or at any rate, as an important 
sideline in their fall and winter 
goods. Live and let live was my 
motto—especially live. 
In all my three years in Wyo- 
ming, I never wore a pair of chaps, 
and I never buckled on a six- 
shooter. In this modest way, | con- 
trived to serve notice to the world 
in general and to cowboys in par- | 
ticular that I wasn’t looking for 
trouble. Being without a six- | 
shooter in a land where six-shooters | 
weren’t unknown, was better pro- 
tection for a person like me than carrying 
one, as anybody should know. And by 
frankly eschewing boots and chaps, | 
could go openly to any ranch of my neigh- 
bors and ask frankly for a comparatively 
gentle horse to ride, and feel reasonably 
sure that they weren’t going to lead out 
the outlaw or the trained sunfisher and 
have some fun with the tenderfoot. 
So, with my desire not to look for 
trouble so thoroughly outlined, it was 
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only natural that a person of my type 
would go to herding sheep. And herd 
sheep I did. 

And it was while herding sheep that I 
“bluffed out” a great big, he-man cow- 
boy one day—made him put spurs to his 
horse and gallop away in terror—and he 
didn’t slow down till he got far across the 
draw and dropped down over the distant 
divide. I accomplished all this, mind you, 
without any effort of assertiveness on my 
part. In fact, I did it all unconsciously. 
Indeed, had I been at all conscious of it, 
I would have been self-conscious, if you 
know what I mean. ; 

For the benefit of other sheepherders 
who may have a desire to scare a cowboy, 
I shall explain how I did it. : 





€ The sheepherder 


I was chaperoning the outfit down 
toward the mouth of Little Thunder one 
chilly day in late October. The sheep 
were slowly trailing back toward the bed- 
ground, and a chill came over the air as 
the sun dropped down behind the Ro- 
chelle Hills. | had been flapping my arms 
against my sides to work up a circulation, 
but the cold shadows of Thunder Butte 
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kept penetrating my light jumper in spite PFCY 
of the mild exercise. I sought more exer- "4! 
tion. Picking up a fairly large-sized 
nigger-head boulder, I thrust it high | 
overhead and heaved it to the ground. 
Another boulder fared likewise. And an. tlt 
other. In fact, several of them. I was. )'S « 
getting warm—and incidentally warming, ‘“'Y 
up to the occasion. Observed in an ob- "ME 
jective sort of way, my actions may have and 
seemed somewhat trivial, to say the least. I 
Nevertheless I was putting enthusiasm), *"*S: 
into the affair. My enthusiasm mounted. verd 
Also my ambition. Why confine my mak 
efforts to mere 150-pound boulders: | I his 
raised the ante fifty pounds. Straining) the) 
and heaving, I lifted it breast-high. Then mid 
with a Herculean heave I let it fall intog #5“! 
a bed of cactus, where it turned half# 20° 
over and came to a_ ponderous} Joe 
standstill. p land 
“Some rock!” I ejaculated aloud, inh 
When one is off to one’s self, on the! the 
open range, one is more free to com-|, “! 
ment audibly to one’s self than} the 
when one is in a thickly populated) “¢' 
district where one is likely to be ob-p P'°' 
served and overheard. Even at) ‘OW 
that, though, one naturally is self- big. 
conscious when one talks to one’s} whil 
self. Instinctively I turned around}, 'S: 
to make sure that no one overheard | 
me. Be 
The old maid who looks under her}, “°" 
bed every night to make sure there), ““"" 
isn’t a man in the room, and actu- ordi 
ally finds a man there, might im-|, ©" 
agine my surprise. For there wasal ™" 
man! A cowboy. her 
I was taken aback and non-| "VY! 
plussed, and disconcerted. In fact, %** 
I may go so far as to assert that | he 
may have been flabbergasted. |! sch 
must have grinned sheepishly. In- dog 
deed, a sheepherder can grin aj} “8° 
sheepish grin on occasion. And{ ‘%?” 
this was an occasion. _ 
I was just starting to greet my | '° 
visitor with a sane, ordinary re- tha 
mark, calculated to relieve the situ- sha 
ation, but he did not remain to hear | '°" 
| it. He stood not upon the order of | ‘T° 
_| his going, but went. Right then. Za 
HUS it was that a real, live, he- not 
man cowboy fled from me. True, — 
I can not justly lay claim to all the force i 
of terror which moved him. A long line alt 
of tradition, of voodoo-like superstition : 
was enwoven in the influence which | wh 
exercised over that lone-riding cowboy. sab, 
For there is a saga of the open range a 
country that a sheepherder isn’t fully - 


what a person ought to be in a mental 
way. One theory is that a person cannot 
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) fectly sane. 


And there is another obser- 
vation to the effect that he has to be con- 
siderably “off” to go to sheepherding in 


| the first place. Having herded sheep my- 


self for only about three months, I do not 
feel qualified to pass a conclusive opinion 
in the matter. I merely maintain what I 
set out to maintain in the first place, that 
little me, backed by the reputation of 
sheepherders in general, managed to put 
the fear into one of those rootin’, tootin’, 
hard-ridin’ sons-of guns who sing boastful 
songs about themselves. I can personally 
vouch for the fact that at least one of them 
proved to be a rootin’, tootin’, hard- 


ridin’ person indeed. 

A SIDE from the aspersions con- 

£\% cerning the sheepherder’s men- 
tality, or lack of it, which the cowboy and 
his admirers have propagated, there is a 
very definite propaganda of western sen- 
timent which tends to glorify the cowboy 
and to belittle the sheepherder. 

There is a saying current in the short- 
erass country that “you can make a sheep- 
herder out of a cowboy, but you can’t 
make a cowboy out of a sheepherder.”’ 
his implies that there is noble stuff in 
the man who rides after the cows, but the 
midwife to the ewes is something else 
again. In other words, the sheepherder is 
not a heroic figure, to put it mildly., 
Does the demure little New Eng- 
land schoolma’am have a pitty-pat 
in her heart when she looks upon 
the sheepherder? Nary a pitty; 
and likewise, nary a pat. But with 
the cowboy, it’s different. The 
western novel and the silver screen 
prove conclusively that it is the 
cowboy who rescues her from the 
big wolf or the bold, bad Mexican, 
while the sheepherder merely tends 
his sheep and lets it go at that. 

Personal observation has con- 
vinced me that the sheepherder 
would be fully as capable of res- 
cuing the schoolma’am from the 
ordinary wolf, and even from the 
extraordinary Mexican. In ordi- 
nary practice however, the sheep- 
herder’s work and his sphere of ac- 
tivity are confined to well desig- 
nated limits. Unlike the cowboy, 
he cannot ride rings around the 
schoolhouse looking for the locoed 
doggie that was lost a coupla years 
ago, and thus incidentally even if 
somewhat artificially come to the | 
attention of the schoolma’am. He  ! 
is out where the grass is good, seeing 
that his sheep are getting their | 
share of it. That is what he is paid 
for, and we can at least give him 
credit for doing an honest day’s 
work. Likewise, we may question [ ; 
whether the cowboy’s boss might ~ 
not be better satished if his hired hand 
would pay more attention to prosaic rou- 
tine instead of indulging in so much ex- 
alted heroics. 

So we will consider the sheepherder for 
what he is, a good honest plodder, and let 
it go at that. And yet the sheepherder, 
so far as I have noticed in actual practice 
has managed to hold his own when heroic 
assertion could reasonably be required of 
him. Scoring my own triumph over a 











cowboy as a fluke, we will turn to the case 
of Ed Bentley, a neighbor of mine who 
runs a band of sheep of his own over in 
the Buzzard Creek neighborhood. At 
noon one summer day, Ed was trailing the 
sheep over toward the creek where he had 
his wagon. There, while they drank and 
rested in the shade in the heat of the day, 
he could get his own lunch and have a well 
earned rest. Three cowboys, cutting 
down across the creek, evidently on their 
way somewhere, started to ride through 
the herd. Ed called to them and request- 
ed them to ride around and avoid scatter- 
ing the sheep. 

“Well, by blankety blank, we don’t 
turn out of the way for any blankety blank 
sheep,” one of the noble horsemen said. 

Bentley picked up his 30-30 rifle and 
repeated the request. The cowboys re- 
considered their plan. 

Bentley’s profciency with the 30-30 
rifle is well known in the Black Thunder 
country, and he won a degree of added 
repute on a sheep-buying visit to Mon- 
tana. A cattle-killing wolf had eluded the 
ranchers for several years, and govern- 
ment trappers also were baffled, for the 
reason that although they could catch 
sight of the wolf quite frequently it was 
impossible to get within effective range. 
Bentley went out with his rifle one day 





@ The shepherd 


and took a long shot and got the wolf. 

Walter Boulden is another sheep man of 
the Thunder country who, while perhaps 
not the finished rifleman that his neighbor 
has a reputation for being, nevertheless 
has sufficient proficiency to be thoroughly 
confident in it. He and a group of riders 
followed a she-wolf into the Rochelle 
hills one day and saw her run into her den 








where she had her cubs. Without any 
ceremony Walter dismounted and crawled 
in after her. When he saw two balls of 
fire in the darkness, and heard a growl, he 
pulled the trigger. He carried a litter of 
growling little cubs home with him that 
night. One Israel Putnam who later left 
his plow in the field and became a genera] 
in the Revolutionary war, performed a 
similar exploit, and the school readers 
have given quite a full account of it. Such 
a feat performed by a sheepherder, how- 
ever, did not attract much more than 
passing attention. In the recent war, 
Walter qualified as a sharpshooter at the 
training camp. But he qualified so much 
better as a wrangler of ornery army mules, 
that his rifle was taken away from him. 
Which goes to show that a sheepherder 
sometimes may make the grade as a super- 
cowboy when there is any genuine neces- 
sity for it. 

Walter is a married man now. And 
what’s more, with strong competition 
from numerous cowboys as well as fellow 
sheepherders, he won the schoolma’am. 
Actualities, you see, do not invariably 
follow the film version—though aspira- 
tions do, as was shown not long ago when 
they sent me a kodak picture of a young- 
ster designated as “Our Young Cowboy.” 

Much as sheepherders and cowboys may 
banter one another, there really is good- 
natured camaraderie between them. 
The lone rider far from his base of 
supplies can count on getting a 
square meal at any sheep wagon, 
and the sheepherder welcomes the 
visitor who can pass the time of day 
with him and tell him the news. 
Hospitality at the home ranch of 
the sheep man is of the same brand 
as that of the cattle man. My 
friend Frank Burdick, a veteran 
sheep man tells of his friend up the 
creek from him who ran cattle in 
the old days. The two often visited 
back and forth with their families 
and were as one in all things so far 
as their rivalry for the grass would 
permit. 

“Come up and see me, Frank,” 
was the cowman’s invariable urge 
whenever the two met. “Come up 
any time—but be sure and leave 
your damn sheep at home.” 

A S a matter of fact, the rival- 
ry for grass really is the 
underlying cause for friction be- 
tween the cattle man and the sheep 
man—the fundamental cause for 
strife since the time of the shepherd 
warriors of Israel. The sheep take 
the grass off to the roots, and take 
it clean as they go. And what is not 
eaten is more or less effectively 
trampled out by the thousands of 
tiny sharp hooves. A steer will shun 
the pasture land which a band of sheep 
has passed over. 

JThe man who designs kitchen cabinets 
must have obtained a few ideas from the 
sheep-wagon. Bed, table, stove, seats and 
storage space are all dove-tailed in as 
neatly as anybody could ask. The door, 
just over the tongue of the wagon, is di- 
vided into two parts to provide ventila- 
tion. The cookstove is just inside the 

(Continued on page 58) 




















Locoed - 


By 
Uaida Stewart Boyd 


I am a locoed yearling; 


My father was the boldest bull that ever roamed the West; 


A barbed wire fence to him meant little more 
Than a briar vine, 

And every bull that crossed his path 

Was branded by my father’s mighty horns. 
My mother always walked with head erect 
With the foremost of the herd. 

I might have been the peer of any monarch of the plains, 
But before the taste of milk was off my tongue 
I chewed the loco weed; 

It stunted me into a thing 

The cowmen call a “‘dogy.”’ 


The other day the ranchers came and drove the herd 
To other pastures, 

Because the drouth has parched the grass 

And sapped the watering places. 
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I lagged, until they had to cut me out, 
And, as the last hoof passed, I heard a cowboy say: 
“Poor little devil, he just can’t go no further!” 
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But when the cool night gave me heart again His fingers trembled as they stroked my scrubby hide. 
[ struggled after. He seemed no more than a shadow 
How long I trailed them I will never know, Of any man who rode behind the herd. 


Nor just how far my puny legs had traveled. 
The days were filled with tortures 

And the nights with terrors. 

A thousand times I sighted pools 

Of silvery water just ahead 

And as often saw them vanish, 

And instead were yellow lakes of frre. 

My breath grew hotter than the prairie wind. 


The lazy vultures circled overhead, 
Content to wait 

And take their chance with the covotes 
That haunted me. 


“So! You bear the brand and earmarks 
Of the herd that passed this way. 
Locoed, without a doubt, 

Starved and perishing—I wonder 

Did those scoundrels cut you out, 
Leave you without a chance? 

That's the way they serve a weakling 
Cut us out, without a chance!” 











en cae I felt a drop of water on my parching skin 
As his shaking hands caressed me. 


At last I stumbled into a fence and fell. 

There in a canyon, miles away 

From any other dwelling, 

Was the shack of a homesteader. 

The owner sprang upright but quickly stooped 
And laid his gun aside 

And bent above me with a question in his eves. 


“What's mine is yours; 

There’s water in my tank to run us both 

Until it rains—if rain it ever does, 

If not, then we'll go down together. 
Henceforward we are brothers, for, who knows? 
Perhaps together we may yet fight back. 

I, too, am locoea!”’ 












PART III 

« AMNATION!” In all my ac- 
quaintance with Judge Colby 

that was the first and last time 

that I ever heard him swear. 

But into that single expletive was packed 
volumes of heart-felt emotion—in it was 
not alone the baffled anger of a pursuer 
who has lost his quarry but also something 
akin to superstitious awe. It did not seem 
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humanly possible that we had been so 
close to Cirone and that he had escaped us. 

No one thought of questioning the 
search made by Gawnce and Wes. Their 
fame as trackers of men was too well 
known. There was no use of the rest of 
us looking for or speculating over the dis- 
appearance of anything they could not 
find on that barren hogback. Judge Col- 
by, his anger not yet entirely under con- 





(Gas ping, choking, arms pinned 
against his sides by the rope, 
the murderer was helpless 


trol, spoke sharply: 
time to hunt Luigi now. Get at the 
making of a stretcher, you fellows! 
We’ve delayed the moving of Gilmartin} 
long enough.” 

Although whipped into sudden action 
as they were by the old judge’s command, 
I was surprised at the speed with which 
the man constructed a crude, though per- 
fectly usable stretcher. The handles and| 
cross pieces were of slim poles cut from aj 
thicket with the axes of the surveyors, 
Belts, handkerchiefs and withes of twisted! 
hazel fastened these as securely as could) 
have been done with wire. While the 
parts were being lashed together, Judge 
Colby, searching for more binding ma- 
terial, stooped to pick up the bonds he 
had removed from Katherine’s wrists. | 
saw him look sharply at the tangled, mud-| 
dy-appearing cord and then, without ex- 
planation, place it in his pocket. When 
the framework, over which two coats had| 
been thrown, was padded with an armful 
of bracken from the creek bank, we placed} 
Gilmartin upon it and began the toilsome| 
journey to Fletcher’s ranch. 
; 

pees way led down the canyon at first,) 

not at all hard to travel if one did| 
not mind wading knee-deep in cold water 
more than half of the time. The survey- 
ing. crew accompanied us down stream as} 
far as their camp, the blazed trail they 
had made from there to the canyon rim 
being a much easier way to reach Aspen 
Lake than was the dangerous climb up the 
hogback. It was five miles to the ranch,/ 
Wes said, the way we would be obliged to 
go with our limp burden and as I noted 
the slow progress we were making, I wor- 
ried much over the feebleness of Gil- 
martin’s pulse. His temperature, also, 
was mounting alarmingly. 

At our first stop to change bearers, | 
again used the damp handkerchief to 
moisten Gilmartin’s face with the idea of 
checking that temperature as much as 
was possible. As I did so, Katherine 
took the cloth from my hand. 

“Let me do that, Doctor,” 

“You need your rest when you’re not 
taking your turn at the stretcher. It’s 
because of me that he is so badly hurt. 
There’s nothing I could do that would 
ever repay my debt to him.” 

And over all those weary miles of 
rough trail the girl courageously trudged 
beside the stretcher, keeping the bruised 
face moist and brushing away the buzzing 
insects that swarmed up from our tramp- 
ing feet. 
of the girl more than I had already begun 
to admire her fine character. 
all the nerve strain to which she had te 
subjected had been added hours of sleep- 
lessness and miles of mountain climbing. 
Yet, near exhaustion though she must be, 
she was willing to sacrifice her own com- 
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she said. 


I admired the physical stamina | 
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fort in order that the injured man’s pain 
As I tramped behind’ 
Judge Colby, whose turn it was at our 
end of the stretcher, I pondered on the 
queer psychology of human affection as 
well as the speed with which it could, on 
occasion, develop. 

But at last our trail became smoother. 
We emerged from the gloomy timber bor- 
dering the creek and, piloted now by Wes, 
traversed oak- dotted glades where graz- 
ing cattle fled wild-eyed at sight of our 
strange procession. And then we thank- 
fully descended a gentle slope at the rear 
of the ranch house. I gave only passing 
attention to the meeting of Katherine and 
her mother other than to note the pathetic 
joy of the older woman at the return of the 
daughter for whom she had feared the 
worst. The entire handling of what lay 
immediately ahead of us was in my charge 
now, I knew. Somehow, I gloried in this 
knowledge—it had been long since I had 
taken to myself the sole responsibility of 
as intricate a case as I feared this would be. 


I WAS swiftly marshalling my forces, 
directing nimble witted Ma Fletcher 
to prepare cloths for bandages and hot 
water for sterilizing while the men placed 
Gilmartin in Ma’s own room on the ground 
floor. In that room was plenty of light 
for what must be done. In the midst of 
these preparations Katherine and her 
mother came to me. 

“Doctor Firthman,” the girl said, 

“If money will aid in effecting Mr. Gil- 
martin’s recovery, there is no call to be 
without all you need. We have plenty. 
We shan’t hesitate to furnish any amount.” 

As Mrs. Terry added tremulous assur- 
ance, a thought came to me. Money does 
make a vast difference at times. I would 
need assistance as well as certain instru- 
ments and my greatest worry so far had 
been as to the equipment and surgical 
ability of the doctor at Agua Dulce. I 
glanced at the clock—the hands were at 
half after ten. There was time. I knew 
I could get through over long distance to 

my office Despite the snapping and 
crackling of the poorly constructed local 
line which ended at the railroad station 
of Two Rivers, conversation was possible. 

I put in a call for Dr. Birney, the 
youngest of my associates and while wait- 
ing for the ring which would indicate that 
Birney had been found, I helped Wes to 
undress the unconscious Gilmartin, seeing 
then to the cleansing and bandaging of the 
numerous small cuts on his body. 

When Birney was at last on the wire I 
directed him to come at once, bringing 
with him the best nurse in our organiza- 
tion who was then available. It was with 
relief that I heard the young surgeon’s 
quick grasp of the situation. It was cer- 
tain that he would come prepared for all 
eventualities. All that remained was to 
aid his early appearance so, while he held 
the wire, I learned from the listening men 
around me how that could be done. 

“T’ll meet him at Two Rivers,’’ Wes 
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said. “I can have him here by ten o’clock 
tonight.” 

That was settled. I hung up the re- 
ceiver. Until Dr. Birney arrived, all I 
could do now was to ease Gilmartin’s 
pain with what means I had at hand. 

Katherine, saying that she already had 





some experience of nursing, was insistent 
with repeated offers of help until I ex- 
plained to her that at present there was 
nothing she could do. After a time I 
succeeded in persuading both her and her 
mother to take the rest of which they 
were so much in need. 
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The mounting fever now slightly 
checked, Gilmartin lay quiet. The man’s 
normal physical condition was excellent 
and I felt that no crisis would develop for 
several hours in any event. At this state- 
ment, Judge Colby gave a sigh of relief. 

“Now,” he said, “we can turn our 
attention to the capture of Luigi. Gawnce, 

ou and Kremer listen carefully to me. 
Ves and the Doctor are out of this—their 
jobs for the day have already been picked.” 

“T’ve got an idea where Luigi has been 
hanging out the past three or four days 
and I think likely he’s gone back there,”’ 
the judge went on, “but I’m not sure. 
There’s going to be a lot of men after 
Cirone now. Nor will all of them be 
as much under our control as they should 
be. You know how quickly 
the lynching idea blazes up 
in a case of this kind.” 

“Those surveyors are 
bitter,” Gawnce grimly 
agreed. “They’ll be hard 
to control.” 

“They’ve got to be con- 
trolled. Cirone must be 
captured alive. Do you 
men realize in what sort 
of position Katherine 
Terry would be left should 
Gilmartin die and Luigi be 
killed while = resisting 
arrest?” 


fee judge’s ques- 
tion startled me. 
It opened up an entirely 
new view of the situation. 
Should the two men die 
without having imparted 
to us the information they 
alone must possess, there 
would remain in the minds 
of many, perhaps even in 
that of ‘ewes herself, 
that one of her hastily 
fired bullets had been the 
death of Pietro Cirone. 
Nor could such things be 
hushed up. The inquiry 
had been official. When 
the inquest was again con- 
tinued the entire com- 
munity would be likely to 
attend. 

“You see,” Judge Colby 
continued, his level gaze 
on our astonished faces, 
“It would be bad enough for Gilmartin 
himself to die without having explained his 
peculiar actions but it would be unthink- 
able that we should not have the oppor- 
tunity of severely grilling Luigi Cirone. 
Everything with which we have been con- 
cerned for the past twelve hours has cen- 
tered around him. And now, foreseeing 
the shadow of the gallows, Luigi is driven 
to the point of desperation. You men 
know what will happen the moment he 
starts shooting at a group of our mountain 
boys.” The judge let that statement sink 
in before he resumed: 

“Now then, Gawnce, you’ve got the 
situation impressed on your mind. I 
don’t have to tell you that Luigi is se- 
creted somewhere in that rough country 
south of Cafion Creek and north of the 
state road. There is no other place he 
could have got to from that hogback. You 
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and Kremer take the lad’s car and get 
hold of every man you can find. Then, 
beginning at the road, draw a half circle 
around the country north of i it, driving 
toward the center just as a bunch of boys 
would surround a rabbit in a brush patch. 
Don’t go too hurriedly or you might start 
a shooting bee and our work will be for 
nothing. Understand?” 

“Yes,” Gawnce answered as he got up 
from his chair, “I think I do. You not 
only want to be sure that Cirone doesn’t 
get to the state road and skip the country 
but you want us to drive him gradually 
toward the rough limestone country be- 
tween the road and Canon Creek, the 
place some folks call the Greybacks. The 
idea as I get it, is to let him know men are 


Dream Trails 


By Freperick JAMEs HIti 


Old Dan Morgan dozes and dreams 

Of white covered wagons with four-horse teams. 
He starts to the clatter of horses on the trail; 
Sounds borne on feathered arrows from memory’s vale. 


He hears pounding hoofs and the redskin’s scalping cry, 
The whistle of ball as strong men die. 
For old Dan Morgan cracked a bull-whip on the trail, 

But now he’s old and wrinkled from desert sun and gale. 


In a grey swirling cloud against the distant sky 
Across the wastes of time the herds thunder by. 

The crack of flashing guns and the rattling click of chips 
Are softened by the rumble of the swaying prairie ships. 


He can see the beaten trail leading to the setting sun 

As he watched the grazing horses when day was done. 
From the Muddy to the Yuba, plodding onward day by day, 
Dan took life as he found it along the lonely way. 


his chair, palsied, weak and old, 


Phantom forty-niners pass in search of gold. 
Old Dan Morgan in his rocking-chair at rest 
Follows covered wagons toward mirages in the West. 


closing in on him so he will keep falling 
back himself without trying to break 
away. But sooner or later, Judge, we’re 
going to come up with him. Then what’s 
going to happen?” 

The ghost of an ironical smile flitted 
across the judge’s face. 

“If you do exactly as I say, Signor 
Cirone will walk right into hands that 
will be waiting for him. Get busy string- 
ing out your posse before he has time to 
get out of the trap he has built for himself. 
If I’m right—and I’m sure I am—Cirone 
has crawled into a hole and pulled it in 
after himself.” 

The constable and young Kremer went 
out. Through the open door there drifted 
to us the uproar of the youth’s ancient 
flivver as they chugged down the dirt 
road toward town. 


“That much is done,” the judge said. 








“At least we don’t have to worry about 
Cirone getting away. Now let us see if 
we can determine just who Gilmartin is.’ 
But here a stone wall confronted us. In 
Gilmartin’s clothes we found a well-filled 
wallet as well as the small articles which 
a man carries with him. But they might 
have belonged to anyone for all the marks 


of identification there were on them.| 
‘When our search was completed, we had} 


learned nothing. 

“Where’s his baggage?’ Colby de- 
manded. “Undoubtedly that will fur- 
nish some information.” 

But it did not. 
were two bags of good material and excel- 
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lent workmanship. Both were locked. 
And then I recalled that we had found no 


key ring among the man’s| 


effects. 
“H-m-m!’ the judge 
mused. ‘More mystery. 


This man took mighty 


good care that his identity! 


would not become known. 


He must have hidden the! 


keys to those grips before 
he left the house yester- 
day. It almost seems that 
he foresaw this very situa- 
tion that has developed.” 

“Break the bags open,” 
I suggested. 


is alive and I have no 
proof that he is a criminal 
of any kind, I won’t do 


that. T’ll admit that iff 
they were unlocked | 
would have examined 


them but as it is we’ve got 


secrecy.” 


TRANGE voices in 
conversation with 

Ma Fletcher recalled us 
below stairs. The sur- 
veying crew had returned 
from Aspen Lake. The 
engineer who had 
them that morning was 
again the spokesman. He 
came to the porch, speak- 
ing for our ears alone. 
“We buried Pete 
there,” he said, 
cently as we could. There 


up 


will be papers and letters in his effects at | 
camp that will tell of any relatives he may | 
have. Now, what do you want us to do 


about this other fellow? The boys are 
pretty sore about Pete’s death.” 


“Just this,” the judge said. “I want 


you to see that no human being succeeds | 


in crossing Cafion Creek from the south. 
I’ve got reason to believe that Luigi 

Cirone is south of the creek. There is « 
posse closing in on him now. |, Another 
thing, I don’t want any of your men 
tramping through the timber south of 
the creek and making a lot of confusing 
tracks.” 

Again the judge impressed on the young 
engineer, even more strongly than he had 
on Gawnce, the need for capturing Luigi 
alive. The young man listened with the 
quiet absorption of a technical man until 
the judge had finished, then answered; 


“No,” the old official} 


demurred, “So long as he| 
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ry about 
us see iff) ‘he men will do exactly as you wish, 
urtin is.” Judge. There’s enough of us to see that 
dus. In} no one crosses that creek this side of the 
ell-filled) hogback. Beyond that it’s impossible. 
2s whichf Poor old Pete Cirone tried it and where 
y might# that fellow couldn’t take a level rod 
ie marks| no one else can go. He was the best 
1 them.) mountain man I ever saw.” 
we hadi He rejoined the waiting men and in a 
/ few words passed to them the judge’s 
lby de-F instructions. The crew left, quite evi- 
vill fur-F dently satisfied with the job assigned 
: them. A grim chuckle of satisfaction 
S room) escaped the old judge as he watched the 
id excel- surveyors briskly filing out the trail 
locked.) toward their camp. 
ound no “Cirone is in the trap now,” he com- 
e man’s} mented. ‘‘All that remains is to get him 
; out of it without damage to his worthless 
judge} neck. That’s got to be saved for a law- 
ivstery.) fully placed rope.” 
mighty}, The afternoon passed swiftly to me, 
dentity| keenly interested as I was in the reports 
known.} which Judge Colby received by telephone 
den the) from Gawnce at irregular intervals of an 
s before) hour or so. The entire countryside, 
yester-|) angered by Gawnce’s story of Katherine’s 
ns that} abduction, had joined the constable’s 
y situa-| posse and, as the judge had directed, were 
loped.”| drawing a steadily shrinking net around 
open,”| the jagged mass of limestone peaks called 
the Greybacks. They could not comb 
official) that entire rugged country before dark, 
as he? the constable said, so now he wanted to 
ive no} know what was to be done after nightfall. 
iminal| ‘Be sure to hold your lines during the 
n’t do} night,” the judge said into the telephone. 
hat iff “Don’t let anything get out of 
ed I} your net and warn your men 
mined} against straying. The surveyors 
ve got) are watching the cafion north of 
sh for! the Greybacks. I know now that 
my first suspicion was correct. 
Luigi is where I thought him, or 
ces inj you would have run across him 
| with) by this time. In the morning 
ed ul we'll get busy.” 
- S$ur-§ 
urned | UDGE COLBY volunteered 
The no information as to where 


led) he thought the fugitive to be nor 
; was| how he expected to capture the 





. Hef fellow nor did I ask for any. I 

peak-| felt that he was as much a mas- 

Bi ter of his own technique as I 

e up— hoped I was of my own and I 

; de- — knew that I would have resented 

[here | a flood of questions regarding my 

cts at | plans for bringing about Gilmar- 

‘may — tin’s recovery. 

to do Wes was on his way to meet Dr. 

s are — Birney at Two Rivers and now, 
Katherine, visibly refreshed by 

want — the restful sleep she had taken, 

ceeds || appeared. As she entered the sick 

uth. | room where I sat beside the white-faced, 

Luigi | silent patient, she asked tremulously: 

is a “Is he—is Mr. Gilmartin any better?” 

ther “No,” I told her gently, aware now of 

men § the emotion which obsessed her. ‘Nor 

h of § is he any worse. I have had opportunity 

ising — to confirm my first suspicions. He will 
remain in this condition without change 

yung | until we operate, I’m sure.” 

had § “And this operation, Doctor? Isn’t it 

uigi i a terribly dangerous one? How much 

the — chance is there for him?” 
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“Plenty,” I assured her heartily. ‘The 
man has a marvelous physique and it is 
evident that his manner of living has been 










( Katherine was” 
alone with Gilmartin 


exceptionally clean. Although absolutely 
necessary the operation is not a particu- 
larly dangerous one. With the assistance 
I will have, I do not anticipate any com- 
plications whatever, although Gilmartin 
will be weak for some time after. He will 
need good nursing while convalescing.” 

“Oh, V’ll do that,” Katherine cried 
softly. “I can. I know I can. May I 
not stay here now while you get a little 
rest?” 

There must have been a quizzical 
twinkle in my eyes for now over Kath- 
erine’s patrician features there spread a 
wave of color. Her real feelings were no 
longer a secret from me and after telling 
her to call me instantly should there be 
any change in the patient’s condition, I 
went out of the room. And as I passed 
through the door, I realized that the girl 
had stooped swiftly over Gilmartin’s 
pillow. I smiled to myself. 

The hours of the soft autumn evening 
dragged slowly by. Katherine had taken 
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possession of the sickroom, scarcely being 
persuaded to leave it long enough to par- 
take of the supper which the ever prac- 
tical Ma Fletcher had prepared. As for 
myself, I began to get nervous and was 
glad that I would be able to rely on the 
phlegmatic efficiency of Dr. Birney. But 
Judge Colby appeared to be without a 
single worry. As I good-naturedly charged 
him with this, he retorted, waving a hand 
toward the sickroom. 

“That would have worried me if you 
hadn’t been here. But now it’s your job 
and I know you can handle it. Mine is to 
get Luigi. I consider that as good as 
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done. Ili have him right here by to- 
morrow noon, alive and talking.” 

This was an optimistic prophecy, I 
thought. Nevertheless, the judge’s posi- 
tive statement soothed my troubled mind. 

“And if no complications arise, we'll 
be able to talk to Gilmartin a little by 
that time also,” I added. 

There came to us now the roar of an 
auto coming up the mountain road at 
terrific speed. Ma Fletcher glanced at 
the clock. 

“For goodness sake!’ she exclatmed. 
“That reckless Wes must think he’s driv- 
ing an aeroplane.” 

It lacked an hour of ten o’clock. The 
judge and I glanced at each other in sud- 
den thankfulness that Wes had kept the 
heavy car upright over the crooked miles 
of the road from Two Rivers. As he slid 
to a stop in front of the house, Dr. Birney 
stepped out and greeted me as calmly un- 
perturbed as though he were alighting from 
a street car. But Miss Kingsley, our senior 
nurse, though ordinarily the most calm of 
young women, was smoothing some dis- 
tinctly ruffed plumage as Wes helped her 
down, the while muttering exasperated 
remarks about mountain roads and moun- 
tain drivers. 


R. BIRNEY made a swift diagnosis 

of the patient, confirming my own 
to the last detail, afterward adding some- 
thing that was of immeasurable relief to 
me. 
“In the condition of this man,” he said, 
“‘we can operate with a local anaesthetic. 
With the physical strength he undoubt- 
edly has, he should rally very quickly. 
Once the pressure is removed from those 
constricted sensory nerves 
his body will take care of 
itself.” 

Miss Kingsley was al- 
ready into her uniform 
and with the assumption 
of the starched white- 
gown and cap her usuak 

oise returned. Gently, 
288 firmly, she shooed 
Katherine from the room, 
although there was a soft- 
ening of her ordinarily 
austere tones as she said: j 

“But, my dear child, 
you can’t stay in here 
while they are operating. 
Dr. Birney would never 
hear of such a thing.” 
She patted the protesting 
girl on the shoulder. “I 
know how you feel, dear. 
But don’t worry a bit. 
Your man isin the best of 
hands now.” 

In spite of my absorption in Dr. Birney’s 
preparations, I took time to glance at 
Katherine. Her man! It was so. With 
feminine intuition Miss Kingsley had 
singled out what, to her, was the crux of 
the situation. Nor was there either denial 
or blush of silly self-consciousness on 
Katherine’s face at the nurse’s matter-of- 
fact statement. Miss Kingsley closed the 
door and briskly rustled to her own post 
of duty. 

The operation on that cruelly bruised 
head progressed swiftly. It had been a 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Romance and a Sailing Ship 


Aboard the bark Star of Zealand, 


From San Francisco for Bristol Bay. 


April 22, 1927. Second day at sea. 

dear R: 

Here begins the promised 
ship’s-log letter. My quest 
for adventure seems, now that 

I have time to think about it, a little 
absurd. After all, this is 1927. Our 2400- 
mile voyage is likely to prove as unevent- 
ful as a Sunday afternoon stroll through 


Letters from the Sea 


the park. However, except for the one 
modern touch which our wireless gives, 
we are going to sea with the same chance 
for excitement, for romance, that our sea- 
going ancestors had in the days of the 
clipper ships and before. I am counting 
on that chance, but—we shall see. 

It is mid-morning of a perfect day. We 
are about 175 miles out of San Francisco, 
sailing southwest by west, a course we 
shall probably hold for two weeks or more, 


until we pass the longitude of the Hawai- 
ian Islands and get a slant of wind that 
will enable us to lay a course due north 
for Unimak Pass. 

Nothing seems quite real somehow— 
not even the drunks. I stand up on the 
poop deck and gaze at 360 degrees of 
watery horizon. “This is quite as it should 
be,” I assure myself. “We are at sea, and 
at sea it is entirely normal to see nothing 
but grey-green water in every direction.” 
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But still I can’t shake off a naive feeling 
of wonderment at such things and 
that I should be on a sailing ship out in 
the vast Pacific. And I mean vast! 
course one knows from grammar school 
geography that the oceans are rather ex- 
tensive, and that the Pacific is the largest 
of them, but the fact never really sank 
Looking 
at the sea from shore, or even traveling 


| on steamers, doesn’t give you anything 
' comparable to my present feeling. 


The sea-gulls are still following the ship, 
and this morning we picked up some 
black-footed albatrosses—‘‘goonies” the 
sailors call them—sooty-brown birds, 
larger and more angular than the gulls, 
but equally graceful in flight. 
They skim so low over the 
water that their bodies and 
wing tips must often be less 
than an inch from the water 


Of 


I have been spending odd moments 
peremene the mess boy from throwing 
imself overboard in despair. This is his 
first try at the job and he hasn’t dis- 
poem yet what it’s all about. His 
name is Oscar, though I have reason to 
suspect that one of his maternal ancestors 
not so very far back was an Eskimo—he 
was born on the Nushagak River. The 
cook, the baker and the steward have all 
been hors de combat since we sailed, so in 
addition to serving the officers’ mess, poor 
Oscar has to rustle the food. There is a 
desperate, hunted look in his eyes. 

My stateroom mate is a hard case. 
When he is sober he is likeable enough 
but sodden, with the air of one who has 


By Fack Calvin 
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That’s what it was. So into my state- 
room bursts Doctor T—and so introduces 
himself—observes that I look like a 
student and a damfinefeller, and wishes 
to discuss the Rubbyut of—hic—Homer 
Kiyam, which, it seems, he has read. But 
Johnson, the machinist (before he got 
drunk himself) and I succeeded in toning 
“the doctor” down considerably, so that 
last night at supper when someone ad- 
dressed him as “Doctor” he was moved 
to shake his head very sadly and murmur, 
“Not ‘Doctor’; just a nurse.” Whereupon 
the rest of the mess, the captain, the on 
and second mates, Johnson, “Sparks”, 
the wireless operator, and myself, grinned 
vindictively. It wasn’t that we took 
pleasure in kicking the under 
dog; T—simply had to be sup- 
pressed if the rest of us were to 
have any peace of mind or any 
chance to talk. 





as they follow its undulations. 
Now and then a wing tip 
actually flicks the crest of a 
wave. A Swede named John- 
son, a machinist and the only 
real passenger aboard ship, 
tells me that in tropical seas he 
has seen albatrosses light on 
deck, and that they invariably 
become seasick at once. Worse 
than that, not only do they get 
sick, but it is impossible for 
them to take-off from a ship’s 
deck without assistance; until 
some sailor gets tender hearted 
they must simply sit and suffer. 
| sation implied that the 
Zealand is all alone on 

the wide, wide sea. That is 
not strictly true either, for ever 
since we left the Golden Gate 
there has been, somewhere 
nearby, a little ghost ship. 
It is the yawl Arcturus. She 
is making splendid weather of 
it, and, singularly enough, she 
makes just the same speed as 
the Zealand. No one else seems 
to notice her, and a certain 


ice. 


of 





DITOR’S NOTE: The Star of Zealand is a 
four-masted, steel bark, one of the last of the 
square-rigged Alaska salmon packets still in serv- 
These vessels make one trip a year only, 
leaving San Francisco in the spring (formerly 
Seattle also) and returning in the fall with the 
season’s pack of salmon. The difficulty of getting 
crews to man the sailing vessels is causing their 
rapid replacement by steam ships. 
During the voyage which is described in these 
delightful letters, Mr. Calvin, while signed on the 
ship’s articles, had 
no official duties pot 
except the regu- 
lar inspection 
the 
decks quarters— 
and his own self- 
imposed task of 
seeking romance! 


between- 





reticence on my part restrains 
me from mentioning her, but 
just the same she is there, and on a number 
of occasions when the drunks got too thick 
on the bark I have sought refuge on her. 
She is pitching a trifle more than we are, 
but is perfectly comfortable and hasn’t 
had to reef a sail yet. If a storm hits us 
the ghost of the little Arcturus may vanish 
completely and forever. So far, however, 
I am enjoying her company immensely. 
Last night the time from an hour before 
sunset until an hour after was delightful. 
The waves lost all their green and became 
a sullen grey. The horizon faded until 
the sea merged into the sky; then the 
stars began to pop out. Meanwhile I 
paced the poop deck with Johannesen, 
the first mate. Johannesen of the missing 
front teeth; Johannesen who stays on 
duty, perfectly sober, when three fourths 
of the crew is drunk and the captain is 
getting needed sleep; Johannesen who can 
sort out the men and pick one every hour 
who is sober enough to take the wheel. 
Last night I gazed at Venus and murmured 
fervently, “Thank God for men like 
Johannesen.” 





been whipped 

by life. I first 

heard from him 
the night before 
we sailed, an 
hour or two 
after I had 
turned in. I 
was wakened by 
an important- 
sounding voice 
demanding to 
be shown to the 
doctor’s quar- 
ters, and the 
little steward 
mildly protesting that as no doctor 
was expected there were no quarters 
ready for him. There was, however, a 
bunk for a male nurse. Could the 
gentleman who had just arrived and 
the male nurse possibly be one and the 
same? Nurse hell. Certainly not a nurse. 
A doctor. Still, it was possible that some 
dunderhead had put him down on the 
ship’s papers as a nurse. A goddam shame. 





The author at the wheel 


Sunday, April 24. 
Fourth day at sea. 

We are four hundred miles 
west and some fifty miles south 
of San Francisco. Until last 
night we had plugged along 
steadily at about six knots. 
The wind lightened then, how- 
ever, and through the night 
and this forenoon we have 
barely had steerageway—per- 
haps two knots an hour. The 
sea is very smooth, with almost 
no waves and only slow, easy 
rollers. Everyone is marveling 
at the long continued good 
weather. The old sailors shake 
their heads ominously. It is 
too good to last, they say. 

I had a trick at the wheel 
yesterday and acquired a per- 

manent wave in my neck from 
gazing up at the topgallant- 
sails, or t’gants’ls, as the sailors 
call them. It was a thrill of 
course, though we were making 
only six knots at the time and 
the wheel was not kicking very 
energetically. I am promised 
all the kick I want later on, 
however. 

I have been aloft a couple 
times, but not very high—only 
as far as the jigger-top, in fact, 
which would be about a third 
of the way up on the larger 
masts. At that point I decided 
in favor of discretion. | 
climbed out to the end of the 
bowsprit, though, which made 
me feel no little venturesome, 
and sat there for half an hour 
watching the sails pulling so 
quietly and steadily, watching 
the undisturbed water beneath 
me, and watching the stem of 
the bark plowing its great white 
furrow. Now that I have “discovered” the 
end of the bowsprit I shall go there often, 
for it is the one place on board where one 
can feel really detached and enjoy a few 
minutes of solitude. 

Ever since we left San Francisco we 
have been sailing through myriads of 
little Portugese men-o’-war—the kind you 
can often pick up on the beach after an 
onshore wind. The last of the sea-gulls 
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left us about two hundred miles out, 
presumably to fly back with inbound 
ships, but the goonies are still with us in 
considerable numbers. They are braver 
now, sometimes coming very close to the 
ship. They are most amusing creatures, 
especially when they land. They stick 
their black feet out ahead of them, spread 
wide, and use them for brakes on the 
water, braking against the air with their 
wings at the same time. After they have 
settled on the water they keep their wings 
stuck up in the air at an awkward angle 
for a few seconds, and then fold them very 
carefully, one at atime. The tail feathers 
have to be folded too, by several little 
sideways twitches. After watching three 
or four landings I thought that I had dis- 
covered a wondrous natural law: they 
all folded their left wings first, so said I, 
“Ah ha! Goonies are left handed. Here 
is where I make a contribution to the 
science of ornithology.” But alas! I was 
too scientific. I continued my observa- 
tions too long, for the next 
three or four folded their right 
wings first. Then some slop 
was thrown overboard and 
landings and take-offs came so 
fast that I couldn’t keep track. 
As nearly as I can make out, 
goonies are either ambidex- 
trous, so to speak, or about 
half right-winged and half left- 
winged. So there my scientific 
observations rest. 


NTERESTING as_ the 

birds are, they have a bad 
reputation, and, according to a 
number of the sailors, they will 
instantly attack a man who is 
so indiscreet as to fall over- 
board, making a special effort 
to get his eyes. The third 
mate claims to have witnessed 
one such incident. The man, 
he says, was a good swimmer 
and fought the birds off for half 
an hour with a clasp knife. 
When a boat picked him up 
there were four dead goonies 
and twice as many crippled ones 
floating around him. Judging 
by their size—many have wing 
spreads of six feet and more—and the 
viciousness with which they fight over 
food, they would be very formidable 
antagonists for a man who had to swim 
and fight at the same time. Later John- 
son capped the Third’s story with a better; 
but the big machinist has a happy facility 
in capping every story that is told with a 
better. 

This morning Johannesen sighted two 
ships close together and invited me to en- 
joy the spectacle. After much searching 
I found them, infinitesimally small when 
seen through high power glasses. The 
mate had seen them with his naked eye! 
I was partially consoled when several 
others could locate them with consider- 
able difficulty when using the glasses and 
not at all without them. As a matter of 
fact the ships were hull-down on the 
horizon and only the masts, which the 
mate asserted were the cage masts of 
battleships, were visible. 

The “doctor” has plenty to do. His 
forte is administering epsom salts in large 





doses, but he has numerous cuts and in- 
fections to look after, also. The day we 
sailed a Chinaman fell and hurt his leg. 
T—examined the leg and cursed the 
Chink for a loafer, but next day the leg 
was terribly swollen and he decided that 
it was broken just above the knee. T— 
was in a cold sweat. He managed to 
apply splints, hoping the swelling could 
go down so that he and the captain (em- 
phasis on the captain) could set the leg. 
The leg is still unset. 

Three times a day I have to inspect the 
Chinese quarters in the forward ’tween- 
decks and the Mexican-Negro quarters in 
the after ’tween-decks. The former are 
kept comparatively clean. Nearly every 
time I go into the China boys’ quarters 
the China boss, a youth with an Ameri- 
can education, Chin Foo by name, pre- 
sents me with one or two very good cigars. 
At first I suspected that they were bribes, 
though I didn’t know just what for, but I 
have since decided that they are given 


San Francisco from the 


Piedmont Hills 


By HerBert BasHrorp 


The city on her hills is strangely bright, 
Her rolling hills, thick-veined with fire, that lie 
Like huge resplendent jewels neath the sky; 

Star clusters hang above each gem-set height; 

Beside the Gate the beacons of the night 
Flare forth their silent and unwearied cry 
To warn the port-bound vessels passing by 

And stab the dark with javelins of light. 

City of splendor by the western sea 

What beauty in the glory of your gown— 
Amethysts and emeralds impearled! 

A fair Egyptian queen in majesty; 

Fire opals burning in your royal crown 
And on your breast the diamonds of the world! 


simply from the Chinese spirit of good fel- 
lowship and love of giving. At any rate | 
cannot well refuse them, so I am stowing 
them away against the time when [ shall 
run out icananes. Maybe I shall then 
acquire a taste for cigars. I gave them 
away until I discovered that the mates 
were already well supplied from the same 
source. The captain does not smoke, 
and Johnson prefers chewing snuff, or 
“snoose”’, as it is usually called. 

Now that the steward’s department 
and the crew have, for the most part, 
sobered up, Oscar, the mess boy, is more 
cheerful and has decided to live a while 
longer. Also, a still more unsophisticated 
youth from the Mexican gang has been 
sent aft to be Oscar’s assistant. Having 
somebody to jump on after he has been 
the jumpee for so long is very soothing 
to Oscar’s soul. 


Monday night, April 25. Fifth day at sea. 


I have just come in from an hour of 
pacing the deck with Gustav Ekberg, the 


Romance and a Sailing Ship 





second mate, otherwise known as ‘Poker 


Gust.” 


captain, the steward, and Johnson. For- 
tunately, I came aboard with only twenty 
cents in my pocket, so I have a legitimate 
excuse for not joining the nightly games. 

The Second has not been over long 
enough to get rid of a very decided Old 
World accent; consequently he is difficult 
to follow. It is worth the trouble, how- 
ever. This time we discussed continental 
literature, of which he has read a good 


deal more than I, especially, as is quite | 


natural, in the work of the Scandinavians. 
A very considerable amount of contem- 
porary English and American literature, 


according to Gust, is plagiarized from the | 


Scandinavian dramatists, notably Ibsen 
and Strindberg. Strindberg is his favorite 
author, with Knut Hamsun a close second, 
and Zola and Flaubert occupying impor- 
tant places in his estimation. Gust says 


that he knew Ibsen and Bjorn- | 


sen personally. The latter 
he characterizes as “a cheap 
politician and a wind bag.” [ 
said “continental’’ literature, 
but we branched out a littk 
to take in Shaw, whom he ad- 
mires greatly. Altogether a 
very pleasant hour, though 
there was a heavy mist and we 
paced with difficulty, as the 
deck was perpetually bouncing 
up at us or dropping out from 
under our feet. 

Pacing the deck with the 
mate on watch is profitable as 
well as pleasant, for at that 
time, for some reason, any one 
of the three will talk the most 
freely. Eighteen paces forward 
to the break of the poop where 
the chicken coops are lashed 
on deck, turn, eighteen paces 
aft to the wheel house at the 
stern. Back and forth, back 
and forth, till the mate goes 
off duty or someone comes 
along to interrupt the conversa- 
tion. The talk varies from the 
battles between Norway and 
Sweden to the proper way to 
raise children. With Johannesen, the first 
mate, it is usually of ships, the sea, 
weather, weather signs, etc. Yesterday | 
gleaned this helpful little wind forecaster 
from him: 


“When the sun goes down in a bank to rest, 
The wind is goin’a come from the west. 


When the sun goes down clear as a bell, 
The wind will be easterly, sure as hell.” 


I don’t know whether there is any con- 
nection or not, but last night, while we 
lay rolling in a dead calm, the sun went 
down in a gorgeous bank of clouds. Al- 
though we scarcely moved ail night, this 
morning a gentle breeze came up from the 
west. During the day it gradually in- 
creased in strength and veered to the 
southwest. Now we are heading straight 
for the pass, about northwest, at seven 
knots. No one anticipated a favorable 
slant of wind so soon. 

An albino goony joined the flock for a 
(Continued on page 70) 


He went off duty at eight bells of 
the Dog Watch (8:00 P. M.) and is now 7 
indulging in his favorite pastime with the 
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Foaquin -Maurietta, the 
Dashing Bandit of ’49, 
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+ Ramon and Jesus. 


; smiled: 


| would drive men out into such a 
' storm, it was nothing that had ever 


- on nights of the storm,” said Pio. 





and the Stolen Gold 
that Was Lost and 
‘Recovered 


HE old white oaks of the 
Tejon were struggling 
with a storm that was 
blowing in off the White 
Wolf Pass. The rain was coming 
down in sheets—as rain does in 
California. 

One of the Mexican vaqueros put 
on his rubber poncho and his som- 
‘brero and stumped out into the 
wild night. The storm burst in 
like a demon, putting out two of 
the oil lamps when he opened the 
door. 

Presently old Miguel threw his 
dobe cigarette into the fireplace and 
put on his poncho. Then Jose, 


“Something the matter with the 
cattle?” I asked. 

Old Pio, the ranch foreman, 
looked a little abashed. 
“No, not cattle,” he said. He 
looked at me almost bashfully— 
afraid he might be laughed at—as 
he added, “Don’t you know?” 

| shook my head. If there was 
anything short of a stampede that 


come my way. 

“Gold fires,”’ said Pio. Whatever 
gold fires were, Pio seemed inclined 
to go out and look for them him- 
self. Only Spanish politeness re- 
strained him. But he kept looking 
wistfully at the door as we heard 
the vaqueros splashing by. 

“W’ere she 1s gold, she is fires— 


I finally got it out of him. The 
Mexicans have an old superstition 
that, wherever hidden gold has 
been buried, a little flickering fairy 
light hovers—always on nights of 


_ the storm. 


“What do you mean, gold?” I 
asked out of Nordic skepticism. 
“Do you think Captain Kidd sailed 
up here into the desert mountains?” 

“T don’t know who she is—thees El 
Capitan Kidd; but gold is there, ch ver’ 
mooch gold. Si Senor. Right here on the 
Tejon.” Naturally I asked him the 
world’s most foolish question. Pio 


| shrugged his shoulders. “If I know where 


she is, Senor, I go get him!” 





By Harry Carr 


Old Pio told me the story in quaint 
broken English, a dialect of soft sibilant 
sounds, with many shrugs and a good deal 
of drama. | will tell it in regular Holly- 
wood English. 

Many, many years ago, the Tejon was 
skirted by the old stage road to the North 
—Fresno, San Francisco. That stage ride 
was always a journey of terror. The dim, 


C With courtly grace 


Joaquin invaded 
the bedroo n 


Illustrated by Louts RoGeRs 


rutted highway was infested by the ban- 
dits of Joaquin Murietta’s band. 

Joaquin was a dashing young Mexican 
aristocrat who was more than a common 
thief. He was waging a war of revenge for 
indignities that had been visited upon 
himself and his women folk by the roughs 
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Lost Gold of the Tejon © 


and toughs who came to the mines in "49. 
He had the devil’s own daring. Once, to 
show his contempt for the Gringos, he 
held up a stage filled with passengers, 
most of whom were armed, using only a 
riata to stop the horses, and a Bowie knife 
to show the passengers. Finally, he held 
up one stage too many. But that is an- 
other story. 

At the time old Pio told me 
about, he was at the height of his 
career. His men were everywhere. 
His spy system was as complete as 
in the ducal palaces of the Middle 
Ages. His eyes were literally every- 
where. He knew what every stage 
carried in money and treasure, and 
he got a good deal of it. You never 
knew in those days which of your 
vaqueros or which of your house 
servants was one of Joaquin’s gang. 

So it came about quite naturally 
that he knew there was to be a great 
sale of cattle on the Olivas Rancho 
near San Buenaventura. 

That was one of the grand old 
estates, where the owner sat like a 
king of a morning in his patio re- 
ceiving the reports. Came the 
major domo de la casa, steward of 
the house to report; then the 
major domo del campo who had 
charge of the vaqueros; the major 
domo de las caponeras who had 
full charge of the gentle horses; 
the major domo de las manadas in 
charge of the thousands of the wild 
mares and their foals. And so on— 
the makers of girths and bridles, the 
weavers of raw hide riatas, the 
curers of hides. They came jing- 
ling up at full gallop; reported and 
jingled out again. 


HE old Senora was the busi- 

ness man of the family. On 
this day when the cattle were sold, 
she sat at one side of a little nar- 
row gateway. Through this gate- 
way the steers were driven. On the 
other side of the gate stood the 
cattle buyer from San Francisco. 
Every time a steer went through, 
he tossed a fifty-dollar slug—an 
octagonal gold coin no_ longer 
minted—into the old lady’s lap. 
She sat there with her apron held 
out until it got too heavy to hold. 
Then a servant took the money 
away; and she began again. 

By the time the day was done, 
she had worn out her apron and 
herself. Gold slugs to the amount 
of over $70,000 had been tossed into her 
lap. ‘ 
That night the money was put in a 
strong box in their bedroom. 

Which of those sharp black eyes had be- 
longed to one of Joaquin’s gang? No one 
(Continued on page 66) 
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he Old West 


rT AKE a good look at the old fellow’s broad-brimmed hat, 
at his grey whiskers, his six-shooter, his frying pan, rope 
and pick. That’s the vanishing figure of the Old West mak- 
ing its last appearance on any stage. After this year the 
Old West will be just a glorious memory, a glamorous epic 
surviving in story and history books, a tradition having 
severed the last thread connecting it with actuality. 

The scissor blades cutting that thread were Hoover and 
Curtis. When the dominant political party nominated as 
its candidates for the highest offices two men from the West, 
one of them with Indian blood in his veins, it recognized that 
the West was no longer a colonial hinterland inhabited by 
cowboys, prospectors, redskins and buffaloes, but as integral 
and important a part of the nation as Ohio, New England, 
New York or Virginia. 
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Is the Big Movie Theater 


ead a series of articles published in SuNseET last year it 
was prophesied that the poor quality of the movies pro- 
duced at huge expense by the Hollywood magnates would 
rapidly result in long rows of chronically empty seats in the 
more expensive theaters. That prophecy has come true. On 
the Pacific Coast a number of the largest and most expensive 
movie theaters have shown such heavy deficits that they are 
closed today, have been closed for months. And in the East 
a movie-theater owner considered the situation so serious 
that he bought advertising space in various film trade 
papers, heading his plaintive advertisement with the line, 
“Where the Hell Am I Heading?” Prices have been cut 
sharply in all but the largest chain theaters throughout the 


, ’ 


What a Surprise They Had 


A FEW days ago Mr. Herbert Clark Hoover of Palo Alto, 
Cal., had the surprise of his life. From the veranda of 
his modest bungalow he saw a number of automobiles ap- 
proaching. From them emerged a crowd of formally dressed, 
solemn men and women who astounded Mr. Hoover by in- 
forming him that he had been nominated as its presidential 
candidate by the Republican party in convention assembled. 
Recovering rapidly from the shock of the surprise, Mr. 
Hoover accepted the honor in four or five thousand well 
chosen words even before he had consulted Mrs. Hoover. 
Isn’t it possible in this radio age to break with the tra- 
ditions that originated in the horseback period? A century 
and a quarter ago it may have taken a notification com- 
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Let’s Take a Look att 


| the first place, it is well to remember that the United 
States won’t go to wreck and ruin no matter who is 
elected. The real issue before the voters today is the ques- 
tion: Which candidate is best fitted to lead the country for- 
ward and upward along the road that leads to the maximum 
of human contentment? 

For the past eight years the country has had no leadership; 
both Harding and Coolidge were negative personalities; they 
had no program except non-interference with business and 
economy. Unfortunately the game of politics has induced 
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We rejoice in this recognition—and we are sad. The good 
Old West, rough, profane, dusty, provincial, uncouth and 
very wet, was the land of high adventure in which the indi- 
vidual, having magnificent elbow room and little support 
from anyone but himself, could develop his personality with- 
out having the crowd press it into a standard mold. Now) 
the nomination of Hoover indicates that there is a suffi-) 
ciently large number of standardized voters in the West to) 
make the nomination of one of its citizens worth while. 

That’s one way of looking at it. It is also possible that 
the sturdy independence of the Old West, its disregard of 
tradition and precedent has permeated the nation, smashed) 
hoary political axioms and brought about the nomination} 
of a man who is neither a politician nor a lawyer and who 
was not wanted by the politicians. Take your choice. 
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in Your Town Boarded Up? 


country, but even this drastic move has proven only par- 
tially effective. Too large a part of the masses has gotten 
into the habit of NOT going to the movies because of thef 
poor quality of the story told by the average picture. 

It’s going to be worse before it gets better. The same men} 
whose stupidity and extravagance has caused the motion- 
picture industry to bleed out of almost every pore, these 
same men are still in control. They have changed neither 
their methods nor their attitude. They can’t and they 
won’t. Until they are out, it’s hopeless to expect a better 
quality of pictures produced and exhibited at lower costs. | 
And that’s the only thing that will fill the movie-theater 
seats again. 
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in Store for Mr. Hoover! 


mittee several weeks of hard riding to tell the candidate that 
he has been chosen, but when the candidate’s radio keeps | 
him in instantaneous touch with the proceedings, when he 
knows the outcome of the voting as soon as the press gallery 
gets the result, the formal notification degenerates to a 
political vermiform appendix. 

Economy in campaign expenditures is one of the modern fF 
issues; funds this year will be hard to get unless the boot- 
leggers contribute handsomely to the campaign fund of the | 
driest party. Why couldn’t the expense of the anachronistic 
and obsolete ceremony have been dispensed with? Surely no 
presidential candidate of a major party needs a pretext for 
telling the voters what he thinks of national issues. 
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he Leading Candidates 


both Smith and Hoover to preserve a vast silence as to their 
constructive ideas, but we know from the records of the two 
men that they harbor strong convictions on most of the 
present-day issues and will not hesitate to express them once 
the vote-catching business is done with. 

Governor Smith is essentially a politician with courage 
enough to defy Hearst and beat the powerful publisher. He 
acquired his political training in the Tammany organization 
which derives its influence through patronage and graft, part 
of which it distributes among its needy adherents. Gover- 

















Do You Remember When— 







LINE FORMS TO THE 
RIGHT i 


| Twenty-six men stood in line all 

| might October 14, 1890, before the 

| office of Grays Harbor Co., waiting 

| to buy lots in Grays Harbor City. 
A half-million dollars of real estate 
; was sold next day 
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West to} In 1879 General Grant on his way 

ile. home from a trip around the world 

ble that stopped off to see the Comstock 
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xt for | The Bella Union Theater opposite 
i Portsmouth Square, San Francisco, 
where many of the old-time Variety 

actors entertained the City’s 
theater-goers 
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nor Smith has risen so far above his political cradle that he 
has been compelled to apologize for his Tammany connec- 
tions and whitewash the character of the organization. As 
governor of New York he has been a successful administra- 
tor; he lacks technical training and formal education, a fact 
which probably accounts for the decision not to undertake 
a country-wide stump-speaking campaign even though 
he is a most effective rough-and-tumble debater and 
spellbinder. 

Secretary Hoover is not a politician though he demon- 
strated in the campaign for the nomination that he can direct 
the playing of the game with the best of them, distasteful as 
it is to him. Like Smith, Hoover is a self-made man. The 
one was born and brought up on New York’s East Side, the 
other lived and worked on a farm until he was ready to work 
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The Present Campaign as a 


Pad out the tables of electoral votes printed below and 
preserve them. You'll need them soon for the season 
of political prognostication is about to open. We’ve spent 
many hours compiling them, and in doing that chore it 
dawned on us that the toughest crossword puzzle is easy 
compared to the job of making a forecast of the result of the 
November election. A blind man could more easily hook up 
a nine-tube radio set than a political observer could predict 
at this time and distance the outcome of the voting in Illi- 
nois, Minnesota or New Jersey. However, we'll make a stab 
at it to start the ball rolling. 

If we take the normally Republican states—those that 
have voted consistently for Republican national tickets 
during the last twenty years, getting off the reservation only 
in 1912 when Roosevelt split the Republican vote, and four 
years later when the war-and-peace issue broke down party 
lines—if we take these states and give them to Hoover, 
granting to Al Smith all of the doubtful states, including 
New York, Hoover will be elected by 280 votes against 251 
for Smith. Here is the table that proves it: 


NorRMAL DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTORAL VOTES 


Doubt- 
Rep. Dem. ful 
ee. ee 


Doubt- 
Rep. Dem. ful 


Aishams 3....5. 55.5 ee 

PUNE S os eacs ss, os ae New Hampshire... 4 : 
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eC ee North Carolina... .... 92. .. 
Delaware........ a North Dakota.... 5 

PR Sanka aees. an Ce | sae 
[OS eee | ee OGxishoms........ .. 
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iO ere - | emer Pennsylvania..... 38 
Sndiana.......... 4d Rhode Island..... 5 .. 
OR Sc ccmacs te South Carolina.... .. 9 
SS eee South Dakota.... 5 .. 
re Tennessee........ .. 12 
ee eee. || ae MER a cine sisi, Ce 

_ SS eee LO" eee. | 
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Massachusetts.... 18 = WEBS 365506. 0ce. as Oe 
Michigan........ 15 Ce 
Minnesota....... RB a. West Virginia..... 8 
Mississipnl.....2. .. 40 .«. Wisconsin........ 13 
DEES canta koe os Wyoming........ 3 
BEDONOE ce ccsc- os pas = 
Nebraska........ 8 MGtAIS...< 5s. . 280 136 115 


But, will the normally Republican states stay Republican? 
Will the normally Democratic states stay Democratic? 
That’s where the crossword-puzzle effect comes in. Suppos- 
ing the wet element is so strong in Illinois and New Jersey 
that these two states with a total of 43 electoral votes give 
them to Smith. It takes 266 out of 531 electoral votes to 
choose a president. Conceding New York to Smith, Hoover 
would have to carry Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, all the New 
England and most of the Middle Western farming states to 
win. How strong is the wet sentiment in New Jersey, 
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him in personal touch with the internal problems and the 
outstanding personalities of almost all European countries, 
Smith lacks education and background; Hoover, also rising 
from the humblest surroundings, acquired both. The knowl. 
edge of Smith does not extend far beyond the borders of 
New York state; Hoover knows the entire United States and 


has a world outlook. Smith’s greatest asset is a winning) 


magnetic political personality; Hoover’s strength lies in his 
ability to analyze problems on the basis of the facts, to 
formulate policies and to get them carried out. 


We believe that Hoover will give the country a higherf 


type of leadership and representation in the White House 






his way through college. Hoover’s jobs as an engineer took} 
him to many parts of the world; his European-relief task put) 





than Smith will be able to supply. 
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Crossword Political Puzzle 


Massachusetts, Ohio? Are there enough wets to switch the} 


allegiance of the industrial states to Smith? You answer 
that question. We can’t. 


And then there is the so-called revolt of the farmers. 


How extensive is this movement? How many Republican, 


dry, Protestant farmers will be induced by it to vote for a 
wet, Catholic Democrat? Once again the answer to that 
question is too much for us. 


On the other hand, it is well known that the Democratic f 


South is largely puritan Protestant and strongly for prohi- 
bition. Competent observers believe that all of the border 
states, Kentucky, Tennessee, perhaps even Oklahoma may 
give the Republican electors a majority. If we give Hoover 


these Southern states, add to them the solid Far West and § 
give Smith the presumably wet industrial and disaffected 


farming states, we elect Smith by 276 against Hoover’s 255 
votes. Here is the way the vote might be distributed: 
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Now use your own judgment and form your own combina- 
tions. Take either Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin or Ohio out of the Smith column, and Hoover is 
elected with the aid of any one of these states. Smith must 
carry them all to win—provided Hoover gets Oklahoma and 
Tennessee and Kentucky and does not lose more than two 
Far Western states. 

Coming right down to brass tacks, it amounts to this: 
Hoover can figure positively on 163 votes; Smith is certain of 
114. Out of the more or less doubtful states having a tota! 
of 254 votes Hoover has to attract 103 votes and Smith 
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THE CREW OF THE 
“SOUTHERN CROSS” 
Right: Here is shown the crew of the 
“Southern Cross” after its arrival in 
Hawatt, the first stop in the flight from 
Oakland, Calif., to Sidney, Australia. 
They are, left to right: James Warner, 
radio operator; C. P. T. Ulm, co-pilot; 
Capt. Kingsford Smith; and 
Harry Lyon, navigator 
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THE COUNTRY’S ONLY 
WOMAN GAME WARDEN 


Below: Mrs. Walter B. Sellmer of Fatr- 
fax, Calif., enjoys the distinction of being 
he only woman game warden in the 
United States and probably in the world. 
She serves as warden in the territory 
bordering San Francisco Bay on 
the north 
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PAGE MARK TWAIN 


Above: A portion of the large crowd that 
clustered about the frog leaping contest 
at Angels Camp, famous old gold mining 
town in the California Sierra. A jumping 


frog from San Joaquin defeated his fifty 


competitors by leaping a distance of three 
feet nine inches 
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SURVIVORS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA’S 
PIONEER CLASS 


Left: Sturdy survivors of the pioneer class 
of the University of California, out of a 
class of thirty-three who entered in 1860, 
met recently for their 55th reunion ban- 
quet. Left to right: George C. Edwards, 
Frank Otts, Ebenezer Scott, Rev. Franklin 
Rhodes and Clarence Wetmore 
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must get 152 votes to win. Even if New York’s 45 votes be 
conceded to Smith, his task is still tougher because he must 
draw the bulk of the remaining 107 votes out of normally 
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If Your Steaks Are Tough, 


INETY-NINE out of a hundred housewives aren’t on 

to their jobs. They complain bitterly about tough 
steaks and poor beef roasts for which the butcher charges 
them a high price, but they don’t take any steps to find out 
what kind of meat they should be buying. Uncle Sam is try- 
ing to protect them from the results of their ignorance, but 
they don’t even know that such protection is now available. 
For two years now federal inspectors have been examining 
beef and putting on each cut a stamp marking it as “prime,” 
“choice” or “good.”’ Since July 1, this inspection has been 
extended until it covers all grades of beef. Over 36,000,000 
pounds of beef were thus inspected and marked last year. 
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Make Your Wife 


They Are Either Ignorant 


OME fifteen years ago Congress gave the city of San 

Francisco permission to use the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
part of Yosemite National Park, as a reservoir site for its 
projected municipal water system. This permission was 
qualified by certain specific requirements, among them the 
building of roads and the enforcement of certain sanitary 
provisions. 

Now some of the San Francisco supervisors profess great 
astonishment and indignation because they have learned 
that the watershed of this valley, made accessible by the 
roads to be built, is not to be San Francisco’s private prop- 
erty. Visitors and campers are to be admitted to this water- 
shed by the Bureau of National Parks which proposes to 
treat this territory just as it handles all other territory under 
its jurisdiction. Whereupon the supervisors rushed into 
print with hysterical denunciations of this “outrage” which 
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How to Trap the Two Stock 


T came down with a whang and a bang. And in the per- 

pendicular drop of $130 a share in less than two hours 
thousands of paper fortunes existing only in the imagination 
of those who speculated in Bank of Italy stock were wiped 
out clean. If it is any consolation to the victims, let them 
realize that these fortunes never had reality; the owners 
could not have grasped them because the very act of grasp- 
ing—selling—would have sent the shares tumbling down. 

Bank of Italy shares went up and up because the number 
of buyers was huge compared with the number willing to 
sell. Had any considerable number of buyers decided to 
transmute their paper winnings into hard cash by selling 
their shares, the market would have crashed just as it did 
that Monday morning in June when a few large blocks of 
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If Your Local Tax Bills Go 


REGON’S state finances are ina mess. They have been 

in a mess for quite a while. Some years ago .Oregon in- 
troduced a state income tax in an effort to cure its fiscal ills, 
but the exodus of outside business firms to the no-income-tax 
state of Washington induced the Oregon voters to repeal 
this most equitable of all taxes. Now the mess is getting 
worse. Under a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
Oregon’s special bank tax has been set aside as unconsti- 
tutional because it did not tax capital employed through 
other agencies at the same rate. This other capital was taxed 
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On the arithmetical basis Hoove 
But it will be 4 


Republican territory. 
should win with 10 to 14 votes to spare. 
mighty exciting race clear to the finish. 
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Read This 


Today all the housewife has to do if she wants prime bee! 
when she pays the price is to ask for the federal grading 
stamp on the cut. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred her market won’t be 
able to show her this stamp. The service is not compulsory 
The average retailer does not want it because it makes sub- 
stitution impossible. And that’s just why the housewives 
and the woman’s clubs should demand federally graded 
meat, insist on it. The “truth-in-meat”’ campaign will be oi 
great benefit to the better-class markets and the intelligent 
housewife if they will make use of the federal grading 
system. 


or Just Plain Politicians 


would pollute San Francisco’s future water supply and com: 
pel the city to chlorinate its water. 

Did these supervisors know that the enabling act specifi- 
cally provided for the use of the watershed for recreational 
purposes? Did they know that practically all Western 
mountains would be closed to visitors if that step were) 
necessary to safeguard the water supply of cities and towns? 
Did they know that the State Board of Health compels the 
chlorination of all drinking water, that the present San Fran- 
cisco supply is chlorinated four times before it reaches the 
hydrants? 

If they did not know these things, they had no business) 
being members of the governing board of a city of nearly 1 





million. If they did know them and still raised the outcry) 
they were merely politicians manufacturing an artificial bait ; 
for vote-catching purposes. ; 
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Gambling Birds in the Bush 


stock were thrown on the New York Curb market at a timey 
when the full-fed bulls were still asleep in their stalls. Fs 

As we have pointed out before, the speculator who is) 
really successful knows when to sell. Anybody can buy, but 
it takes a crafty, longheaded, grimly determined person to 
forego the expectation of additional profits for the sake ol 
getting his hands on one bird, anyway. 

Next time you indulge in marginal stock speculation, 
remember that the only time to take a profit is during the 
period before the mob decides to sell and cash in. Betterf 
still, remember that stock speculation is just as much af 
gambling game as poker or roulette—except that in stock 
speculation the cards are frequently stacked and the wheel 
is often fixed. 
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Up, Dig Into the Tax Mess 


under the provisions of the personal-property tax, an impost 
almost everybody seems to be able to dodge everywhere 
without a twang of conscience and with great success. That 
decision will cost the state of Oregon an income of about 
$600,000 a year. Now what? - 

In the meantime California is also wrestling with an un- 
constitutional attempt to get some tax-revenue out of the! 
foreign securities owned in the Golden State. State and local 
taxation, thank goodness, is beginning to attract unfavor- 
able attention almost everywhere in the West. It needs it. 
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Elk at Evening 
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RESENTING: 


Zeke Johnson: Custodian of Nature's Bridges for Uncle Sam 
Lilly O. Reichling Dyer: Founder Native Daughters Golden West 
Grace E. Tooker: Postmaster of Santa Monica, California 
Dr. Frederick Monsen: Expert in Ethnological Photography 
Frederick W. Potter: His Bronzes Tell the Old West's Story 


“Old Zeke,” Keeper Ot 
the Bridges 
HEN Uncle Sam decided to make 

V \) a national monument of the nat- 
ural bridges in San Juan county, 

Utah, he looked around for a man who 
loved the bridges enough to give much of 
his time and all of his love to them. He 
found one in Zeke Johnson, “Old Zeke,” as 
he is familiarly known in the San Juan 
country. 





He not only looks the 
part of the Westerner of 
fiction who can cope 
with every situation— 
he is such a Westerner 


PHOTO BY 
WALTER P. COTTAM 


Johnson resides in San Juan county in 
the little town of Blanding where he main- 
tains a string of horses and a complete 
pack and camping outfit with which to 
accommodate strangers who stray far 
enough from the iron rails to wish to see 
the treasures of the desert. He is so im- 
pressed with the grandeur and beauty of 
his bridges and in the ruggedness of Arch 
canyon that he is always eager to throw 
on his packs and trail out toward the set- 
ting sun where the famous “‘Bear’s Ears” 
mark the road to his shrines. 

Old Zeke is many things besides cus- 
todian of the national monument: he is a 
westerner, a horseman, a true son of 
pioneers. He can take as much pains in 
making a rice-pudding in a bake-oven as in 
throwing a loop over a wild mustang’s 
head. In a land whose every bush and 
stone fight with thorns and blades, Zeke 
































is at home. He knows the desert and loves 
it as Thoreau loved the night. He can 
read its signs as the Indian reads the 
writings on the cliffs. He believes that 
the natural bridges of San Juan county 
are the finest things in the world of 
scenery; that Nature in her most adven- 
turous mood never created anywhere else 
anything so daring or sublime. He be- 
lieves Arch canyon is finer than Zion 
canyon, that his cliffs are more lively with 
color than any other cliffs. 

Zeke’s ideal trip is one of five days’ 
duration. He takes pack animals, carry- 
ing upon their backs whatever the stran- 
ger thinks he will need in a land rarely 
stirred by the feet of men. Zeke cooks 
and attends the horses; he leads the party 
or he follows; talks or remains silent as 
the moods dictate, but always he is calm, 
quiet and masterful. 





Upon one occasion his horses for some 


reason crossed the Colorado River. He 
swam after them and brought them back, 
though the slightest miscalculation of the 
speed 
death. 
upon an island of quick-sand had Zeke 


not beaten them to it. He not only looks? 
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P the part of the westerner of fiction who 


B can cope with every situation—he is such 


a westerner. 

| For many of the months of the year the 
grand arches stand unmolested and alone 
in their privacy of endless space while 
Old Zeke waits in Blanding for the stran- 
ger to appear and inquire for the monu- 
ment. Then under the red dawn of the 
/San Juan country the train of animals 


o ° 
> strings out toward the West, and soon the 


| morose silence of the arches is ringing 
with the shouts of people who want to 
hear their own voices thrown back from 


the brooding cliffs. 








ages. 
for some. 
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A few footprints in the sand, a blazing 


| aromatic fire of sage at night, shadowy 


forms against the stars or silhouetted 
against the red walls of the box-canyon, 
and then—silence once more as of the 


H. R. Merri. 


She is a Postmaster 


( Exactly her title. The Gov- 
ernment does not recognize 
the word postmistress. Miss 
Grace E. Tooker began cler- 
cal postal work in Santa 
Monica, California, in 1903 
when there were three em- 
ployes including the post- 
master. Receipts that year 
were $7301.59, population 
4500. Receipts last year 
were $190,893.09. In 1923, 
when Miss Tooker was 
first appointed, receipts were 
$118,990.13. Population 
now 1s 50,000. Miss Tooker, 
reappointed, presides over 
more than fifty employes in 
the largest California post- 
office job held by a woman. 
She was made assistant 
postmaster in 1906 and 

served as such until her 

promotion 


Founder of “Native Daughters”’ 
FR Reictting, « years ago Lilly O. 


Reichling, a young country school- 
teacher of Amador county, Cali- 
fornia, drove about with her horse and 
buggy delivering invitations to twenty 
other young women for a mysterious 
meeting to be held in Jackson the evening 
of September 11, 1886. Miss Reichling 
did not tell her friends the purpose of the 
gathering, knowing that feminine curi- 
osity would bring them. When assembled 
she invited them to form an organization 
to be known as the Native Daughters of 
the Golden West, its purpose perpetuation 
of the memory of California pioneers. The 
Native Sons of the Golden West had al- 
ready organized but did not admit women 
to membership. 
Thirteen of the girls joined on the spot 
and became the original members of the 


order which now numbers four- 
teen thousand and has one hun- 
dred and_ sixty-two parlors. 
The permanent organization was 
effected two weeks later, the 
group choosing the name Ursula 
Parlor No. 1 (Ursula being the 
female of the bear flag insignia 
of the Native Sons). The ma- 
jority of the seventeen then 
present are still living, several in 
Amador county. At the end of 
thirty days the list was closed 
with thirty-two members. 
Jackson is an old mining town 
of the Mother Lode country and 
Miss Reichling’s father was 
superintendent and part owner 
of the famous Kennedy mine, 
now about a mile deep and still 
producing. Securing a substitute 
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for her little school, whom she paid out of 
her own pocket, she drove about creating 
interest for the infant order, personally 
leading Ursula Parlor in the installation of 
nine groups. After that the work became 
too arduous and officers of these parlors 
were asked to assist in installations, but 
the first sixteen groups were all chartered 
by Ursula. 

Judge Curtis Lindley wrote the first 
ritual, later replaced by the more histori- 
cal one now used. The work was also 
broadened to include restoration of land- 
marks and collection of documents be- 
longing to pioneers. The founder main- 
tains today that these are the purposes for 
which she brought the Native Daughters 
into being, rather than any benefits which 
may accrue to the members. 

Miss Reichling sent an announcement 
of the first meeting to the Golden West, 





( Dr. Frederick Monsen is distinguished as 
an authority on desert lore and descriptive 
data of the American Indians of the South- 
west. During forty years he collected nearly 
three thousand ethnological photographs, 
now a part of the Americana group in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library at Pasadena, 
California. He has made important scien- 
tific explorations for the Government 


published by the Native Sons, and soon 
received a flood of literature and letters 
from all over the state. The Native Sons 
rendered invaluable help in the early days 
and a great deal of credit is due them for 
rapidity of growth of the sister organiza- 
tion. The first Grand Parlor was held in 
July, 1887, in Pioneer Hall, San Francisco, 
thirty-seven delegates representing one 
thousand members. Henry F. Wynne of 
the Mission Parlor of Native Sons gath- 
ered the group of girls who formed Min- 
erva Parlor No. 2 in the Mission district 
of San Francisco. Alta Parlor No. 3 of San 
Francisco was organized by John Stein- 
bach and Henry Lumstedt of the Native 
Sons. 

For several years Miss Reichling fol- 
lowed a business career; as a government 
teacher two years in Alaska; in newspaper 
work in the state of Washington; as assis- 
tant secretary of the Citizens Executive 
Committee of San Francisco; as assistant 
to the secretary of the first state associa- 
tion for conservation of flood waters in 
California. Her marriage to Francis J. 
Dyer, a newspaper correspondent of 
national prominence, was followed by 
residence abroad, her husband entering 
the foreign service, his last and most inter- 
esting post being at Coblentz, Germany, 
during the six months’ occupation of 
American troops under General Allen and 
during the French occupation. He was the 
only representative of the United States 
Government in this area at the time the 
Dawes Plan was made effective. Mrs. 
Dyer accompanied her husband in all his 
travels. His demise occurred in 1924. 

Marjorie TispaLeE Wotcott. 


A Desert Ethnologist 
PReeveee tore years is a long time to 


devote to research work and the con- 
stant study of one subject. This is 
the record of Dr. Frederick Monsen of 
Pasadena, California, and as a result of 
this continuous application to a predomi- 
nant theme Dr. Monsen is _ nationally 
recognized as one of the foremost authori- 
ties on desert lore and descriptive data of 
the American Indians of the Southwest. 
During the two-score years spent in ex- 
ploration of their habitats, together with 
a sympathetic appreciation of the histori- 
cal background of the aboriginal tribes of 
southern California, Arizona and New 
Mexico, Dr. Monsen tirelessly availed 
himself of the opportunity, as he went 
from one village to another, of securing a 
collection of nearly three thousand ethno- 
logical photographs of the various tribes- 
men dwelling in remote sections of the 
country. These pictures, now assembled 
as a part of the unrivaled Americana 
group in the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary in Pasadena, 
constitute a valuable 
chronicle of the great- 
ness of the crumbling 
ruins of age-old cities; 
of massive rock forma- 
tions and wondrously 
beautiful canyons; of 
vastness and marvelous 
artistic appeal. They 
reveal the natural trend 
of the lives of the 
Desert Indians as they 
were before the advent 
of white men. 
Dr. Monsen _ has 
journeyed in strange 
and interesting places 
since as a youth he 
left his native Norway 
and began western 
exploration with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in 1887. He was a member 
of the Salton Sea expedition in 1891; the 
two years following were spent in Death 
Valley and other unpenetrated areas of 
the Southwest; 1894 and 1895 were passed 
in compiling scientific details among the 
Indians of New Mexico; 1896 found him 
actively engaged as artist and typogra- 
pher with the Yosemite Park Boundary 
Survey. Ten successive years were de- 
voted exclusively to desert exploration 
and excavation. Many noteworthy dis- 
coveries were made. These included the 
finding of prehistoric fortresses, temples, 
irrigation canals and other evidences of 
high art and culture that indicated a 
civilization flourishing in this remote sec- 
tion fully two thousand years ago. 
ee ne : 
Civilization always began where life 
was hardest,” Dr. Monsen declares. 
“This is easily traceable to the fact that 
the hard life called forth the strongest 
characters and created the finest arts, 
typical of that epoch. It is true of the 
world’s greatest civilizations and it is 
equally true of the life in our own land, 
even though the public in general and 
many present-day artists and writers are 
just leckine to acknowledge the artistry 
and initiative of the early Indian tribes 
who inhabited the desert.” 
Because of his outstanding contribu- 


tions to science, history and art, the Royal 
Geographical Society of England, The 
American National Geographical Society 
and other notable organizations include 
this enthusiastic American explorer among 
their members. CurisTINE Emery. 


A Historian in Bronze 


a “HE man who modeled that statue 
has ridden broncos,” said a friend 
to me as we stood looking at Freder- 

ick W. Potter’s “Ridin’ Herd.” And the 
friend was right; the man has lived his 
art. Now he tells in bronze his story of the 
West. 

Perhaps you have seen and enjoyed 
“Hoss Back Ridin’,” “Runnin’ Wild,” 
“The Pony Express” and others. Critics 
told him one of the pieces, a bucking horse 
balanced on one foot, could not be cast, 
but it was. “Ridin’ Herd” is an interpre- 
tation of his own life on the range, a keen 
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portrayal of the fagged feeling that de- 
scends upon man and horse in the early 
morning hours. In sharp contrast 1s 
“Runnin’ Wild,” a_ hilarious cowboy 
shooting up the town. 

Potter is dark and athletic. He was 
born in New Jersey. He didn’t start out 
to be a sculptor. As a child he loved to 
draw and when his mother sent him to bed 
to punish him, covered the walls with his 
drawings. When grown, his ambition as 
an artist not meeting the approval of his 
family, he went to Wyoming and for five 
years lived the life of a cowhand from the 
lowly position of flunky to the honored 
place of riding herd. 

“Tt’s lonely, this night herding,” said 
Potter. ‘In the daytime the cattle are 
moving but at night they bend down and 
go to sleep while the herdsman sings to 
them. A man has to travel round and 
round his herd, for the cattle know his 
voice. If one jumps they all jump and it’s 
a night’s work to quiet them down. He 
sings cowtown laments and other ballads 
and the music’—there was a twinkle in 
his eye—“‘keeps them quiet.” 

Potter rode in rodeos and in spring 
roundups and assisted in brandings. The 
pulsing life of the Old West appealed to 
him and it was there that his art took the 
form of the three dimensions and aroused 
in him an ambition to model in clay the 


West. 


Interesting Westerners 


interesting sights about him. All his spar 
time was spent about the corral. To mak 
his work lifelike and true, to catch the 
throbbing spirit that prevailed on the 
range, to depict the reckless daring of the 
cowboy and the deviltry that often ani- 
mated horse and man, was his dream, 
But there were other plans for the youth, 
His father owned a large linoleum manu-§ 
facturing plant in the east and his son was 
scheduled to carry on the work. He duti-J 
fully went home and made linoleum for 
some ten or twelve years, then began do- 
ing free-lance drawings and cartoons with 
success for newspapers and magazines, 
Even the so-called matrimonial lottery§ 
proved to be a “good draw.” Potter's 


wife was formerly a newspaper artist fromyy 


Philadelphia and has always been his mostf 
helpful critic. Their little daughter, 
Betty, also does good work. 


Potter’s desire to know art in its truest 
form has taken him all over Europe tof 


(A covered wagon; pa- 
tient oxen slowly strug- 
gling down the rocky, 


winding way. So subily§ 


has the sculptor wrought 
in bronze thts story of the 


Santa Fe Trail that they 
observer thrills to ase) se 
of the indomitable spirit 


which spurred the pio- 
neers. Frederick 
Potter has also tnter- 


preted in sculpture thee 
Old West of the caitley 


ranges 


visit famous art galleries and to study the 

old masters. Later, while supervising the f 
art work for one of the largest studios inf 
Hollywood, he was a close observer and > 


came to believe there is a new art in the 
commercial field. When a member of the 
Philadelphia Sketch Club he had noticed 
that the boys who were working for art’s 
sake often went hungry while those who 
used their art commercially “took home 
the bacon.” 


“I see no reason why a sculptor cannot J 


put his best work, his highest ideals, into 
pieces for advertising to beautify the high- 
ways, the same as a painter puts his best 
into printed advertising. I am proud to 
use my art in the commercial field. A 
piece of sculpture used to beautify a busi- 
ness house should be just as good from the 
standpoint of workmanship and beauty as 
if it were to be placed in an art gallery.” | 
As we talked, Potter was putting the § 
finishing touches on the Green Cross 
monument, another appeal for the protec- 
tion of the tree, a monument in stone and | 
bronze to be placed along the highways, in 
public parks, in school yards and at en- 
trances to forested areas, and I could see 


he was putting his love for God’s handi- © 
work, the tree, into his work. For that’s |) 
the kind of a man he is. He tells the story 7 


of the West, the new and the Old, Old 
Grace W. Hitcucock. 
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The West at Washington 


This Shipping Board 
Business and Captain 
Samuel S. Sandberg 


OW comes Capt. Samuel S. 
Sandberg to solve the 75-year 
problem of how to put the 
American flag back on blue salt 

water. He comes from Los Angeles to join 
the United States Shipping Board. His 
friends admit that the problem is 
big enough to deserve the captain’s 
close attention—but then, they 
remark, making a seaport out of 
an inland city, like Los Angeles, 
was a job of some size, too. More- 
over, they have strong hopes, 
that another eminent Californian, 
none other than Herbert Hoover, 
himself, will be in a commanding 
position, as august master of the 
ship of state, to help the captain— 
and the rest of the Shipping Board 

to do the job. Nothing, they 
say, would delight that Hercules 
of tough economic jobs more than 
to signalize his prospective presi- 
dency by streaking the oceans 
with powerful American shipping 
lines. 

As secretary of commerce Mr. 
Hoover has not, perhaps, exactly 
shown contempt for the Shipping 
Board, but he certainly has had 
some difficulty in refraining from 
doing so. But Captain Sandberg 
comes in with a new Congressional 
policy for the Board, one that is 
likely to be more to the liking of 
Hoover than the old one. It ap- 
pears that Hoover’s idea of Ship- 
ping Board policy is early extinc- 
tion of the Board, at least as a 
shipowning and operating body— 
by way of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. The new policy looks 
more in that direction than the 
former because it provides a def- 
nite plan for building up privately 
owned shipping to take the place 
of the government ships. 

The principal features of the new pro- 
gram are generous mail carrying sub- 
ventions and a shipbuilding loan fund of 
$250,000,000 at the same interest rates 
that Uncle Sam, the most favored bor- 
rower in the world, can get. The mail sub- 
ventions will offset to some extent the 
higher operating costs of American ships, 
and the cheap capital will offset the great 
cost of building ships in America. We 
might buy our ships abroad but it would 
be poor national policy to build up a great 
commercial marine and scrap our ship- 
building yards at the same time. It is re- 
called even by people with short memories 
that we found ourselves in dire need of 
such yards only ten or twelve years ago. 
We built a hundred of them for the war 
emergency but they are all gone now, and 





with them some of the old-time yards. 
something isn’t done for the remaining 
yards we soon will not be able to keep up 
our navy. 

Shipbuilding is one of the great indus- 
tries of the world in which the United 
States can not compete with some other 
nations on even terms. The reason is that 
it is impossible to apply quantity produc- 
tion methods to shipbuilding. Ships are 
ordered and designed in units—or prac- 
tically so. During the war, when the 
government was ordering merchant ships 
by the scores and even hundreds as like as 
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(Captain Samuel S. Sandberg 


two Fords, quantity production flourished 
and such yards as Hog Island bid fair to 
be able to build ships as cheap as they 
could be turned out abroad. It was even 
prophesied that the age of standardized 
ships was at hand, and that in the future 
the American genius for mass production 
would put American yards in the van. 
But this prophecy turned out to have 
more enthusiasm than foresight. The con- 
test for primacy in shipbuilding still rests 
more on the workman than on the 
machine; and the foreign workman is a 
much cheaper producer than the Ameri- 
can, when it is a question of muscle and 
individual skill rather than of the ma- 
chine. Higher wages here definitely mean 
higher production costs. 

But now the Shipping Board is pro- 
vided with the means to encourage Ameri- 


If 


By Theodore M. Knappen 
Sunset’s Staff Correspondent at 
the National Capital 


can yards and American ships. And thé 
men who are now members of the Board 
have a grand opportunity to identify 
their names with a new era of American 
shipping ascendency. They have a pretty 
good foundation to build on, too. For, 
after all our grumbling, American ships, 
almost entirely of Shipping Board owner- 
ship or origin, are carrying about one- 
third of our foreign commerce, as 
against 9 per cent before the war; 
the lucrative coastwise trade, 
monopolized by American-flag 
ships, being almost entirely re- 
served for non-Shipping Board 
boats. It looks like a great oppor- 
tunity for Captain Sandberg to 
round off proudly a long life on 
and off ships. 

His name might cause you to 
think that Sandberg is of Scandi- 
navian origin, but the fact is that 
he was born in the county of 
Surrey, England. V iking or some 
other sea-faring strain caused him 
to hear the call of the sea at the 
tender age of twelve, when he was 
signed on as an apprentice on a 
sailing ship bound for the East 
Indies and British Guiana. If the 
boy was stirred by the hope of ad- 
venture he did not have to wait 
long, for off the coast of Madagas- 
car a howling typhoon wrenched 
off all its sailing gear but the 
mizzen mast, and it took a long 
hard fight to make harbor in the 
island of Mauritius. 


L  ftemre still an apprentice 
the boy sailed to all man- 
ner of romantic ports in the East 
and West Indies and in South 
America and Australia. An able- 
bodied seaman at the age of — en- 
teen, he found himself in San 
Francisco and promptly decided to 
become an American citizen and 
make that city his home. He 
changed his nationality but not his mode of 
life, for he continued his career on the 
American wind-jammers, Dashing Wave, 
Canada and Charles E. Moody. This was in 
1884, and the sailing ship was not yet in 
eclipse. Sandberg dearly loved the wind- 
moved craft, but he soon saw that the 
future of the seas was to the machine pro- 
pelled ships. He did not hesitate long be- 
fore accepting when he was offered a job as 
quartermaster on one of the boats of the 
old Pacific Mail line. Ten years later he 
was a master, and successively com- 
manded several different ships of that 
line, the last being the Korea. 

For a time he was stationed at Panama, 
in charge of loading and unloading Pacific 
Mail boats. After 25 years of service with 
this one company Captain Sandberg re- 
(Continued on page 8 3) 
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(Curious cubistic effect of shadows cast by alate afternoon sun upon “La Hacienda Resolana,” the ‘Ranch 
Home in the Sun” of Mr.and Mrs. Samuel C. Hamilton. This old Mexican house in Santa Fe Canyon 
was restored to preserve adobe wall and dirt roof construction. It originally grew a room at a time and 
none of the doors or windows match. Ceiling beams extend through the outside walls, 
and water spouts drain the flat roof 





( At the main entrance one must step (One of the earliest type windows tntro- 


high over the worn threshold between Photos by duced by the Spanish into Southwestern 
two small crudely carved doors. Hugh Cassidy architecture. The heavy framework, set 
Badly weathered, they still show faded flush into the outside wall, leaving a deep 
fragments of their original blue paint sill inside, held small panes of isinglass 


eAn -Ancient -e4dobe Restored 



























( Two specimens of ancient wood carving set 
into the thick adobe walls 


C Upper right: The dining-room “vigas” or 
ceiling beams are square hewn. Adobe plaster 
on the walls is covered with “‘yeso,” a white 
wash made of a local gypsum. The old tin 
“candelero” has given dim religious 
light to a Penitente church 


CA piece of wood carving that served as 
balcony railing in a Spanish mission church 
guards the steps from the living-room to 
a bedroom sutte at a higher level 


N the restoration of an old adobe ranch house near 
Santa Fe as the winter home of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. 
Hamilton, a notably fine example of the early native 
building methods in New Mexico has been preserved for 
another hundred years. With its fine collection of 
ancient wood carving and primitively constructed furni- 
ture which has been salvaged from crumbling adobe 
houses all over northern New Mexico, La Hacienda 
Resolana, as it is called, faithfully represents the Span- 
ish-colonial architecture which has prevailed in the 
Southwest with little modification since the sixteenth 
century. It is the Pueblo Indian’s device, building of 
adobe bricks and pine poles, embellished by the new- 
comers within the limitations of such raw materials, 
according to the vogue at the time in Spain, the home 
land. But tools were scarce and workmanship neces- 
sarily crude. 

La Hacienda Resolana (a ranch home in the sun) is not 
built around an inner court, as are many of the old 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Architects 
Arthur B. Clark 
Birge M. Clark 





The California 
| Home of -Mr. and 
a! Mrs. Herbert 























Clark Hoover 


T first glance the exterior of this residence 

suggests the pueblo influence, but a closer 
study of the various elevations reveals the real 
motif, the Algerian, with every roof an out- 
door living-room accessible by a staircase. 
The site 1s a hillside with a fine view of the 
famous Santa Clara Valley and an intimate 
association for its owners with the halls of 
learning where they met and from which 
they were graduated; the house itself is a 
mass of piled-up blocks with terraces, outer 
staircases and fireplaces everywhere inviting i 
freedom and comfort. A dignified unpre- B 
tentiousness prevails. 

The main entrance 1s on a grade level on 
one side, a story high on the other. Planned 
for seven rooms, expansions provide addt- 
tional guest rooms. The building program E 
was supervised by Mrs. Hoover. 


On San Yuan Hill 


e 








Stanford University 





Campus 


CA sunlit swimming pool; a grape-vined pergola; tiles inlaid 
with a pattern of living moss; a hedge perennially green 











Western Homes and Gardens 


This lovely view was once the 
pride of the padres at Mission San 
Jose in central California. It 1s 
now a part of the country estate of 
O. L. Starr, who keeps the prop- 
erty in as nearly an original state 
as possible. From a photographic 
study by O. L. Snider, 


San Leandro 





Shadows of che Past 


in a 


«Mission Garden 


C Entering the garden the visitor 1s 
impressed with the stillness brood- 
ing over it; and at night when the 
moon hangs low, casting shadows 
of ancient palms within the pool, 
he finds himself treading softly 
lest he disturb the sleep of those 
across the way who walked here 
long ago 








door—and it is a heating stove as well, in 
winter. Along the two sides are seats 
which open like chests, providing storage 
space underneath. Across the rear end 
of the wagon is the bed, under which is 
the built-in kitchen cabinet with its bins 
for flour and sugar and other provisions. 
More storage is provided outside in a 
chest slung on behind. The table leaf 
pulls out from under the bed. There is 
not room to spare, to be sure, but every- 
thing essential is provided for, and there is 
margin even for unbelievable resources. | 
know of one case where a kind-hearted 
sheepherder took in a man and his wife 
and two little children who were stranded 
in a storm, and took care of them for 
several days. The herder himself slept 
in his bedroll underneath the wagon. 
Covered with layers of felt and an outer 
covering of canvas, the wagon is a warm 
shelter in the coldest weather. 

While “we are “considering the sheep- 
herder, let us not forget his dog. Some of 
the accounts concerning the sagacity of 
these animals are somewhat exaggerated, 
and even though really well-trained dogs 
are numerous, they are not so common as 
one could be led to believe. The general 
run of thems so far as I have observed, 

“compare with the general run of dogs 
found on the farms. Some are good and 
some not so good. But even a passably 
intelligent dog soon learns to be a real help 
to the herder; and when a herder possesses 
a dog that is noticeably above the average 
he is conscious of having a real asset” A 
sheepherder often may be seen seated at a 
card table at the pool hall in town, his 
dog lying obediently under his chair. You 
may comment favorably on the dog, and 
perhaps pat him on the head, but too 
much familiarity with a dog will not be 
encouraged by the sheepherder. The or- 
dinary sheep dog we know out in the Black 
Thunder country is fickle, and the sheep- 
herder plays safe. He doesn’t want to go 
back out to the ranch and herd sheep 
alone. \ 

Since it is impracticable in the range 
country to feed hay except to the weaker 
animals in cold weather, it means that the 
herder must get out with the herd seven 
days in the week and thirty-one days most 


Us Sheepherders 


(Continued from page 33) 


months, regardless of the weather. Ot 
course he is dressed for it, but there is no 
slicker made that will make a week’s rain 
cheerful, and there is no combination of 
fur-lined coats and woolen underclothing 
that will exclude all of the forty-below 
cold snap. 

And then, there is the mental strain, 
strange to say, in an occupation which is 
supposed to deprive one of his mental 
faculties, such as they are. There is the 
constant worry over the possibility of 
losing sheep. In hilly country, where it 
is impossible for a herder to see all of his 
sheep at one time, there is always the 
chance that small bunches may stray off 
from the herd and be picked off by coyotes 
before they are found again. 

Hilly country also affords opportunity 
for the lurking coyote. The herder often 
is warned of the approach of a coyote by 
the sheep suddenly running up together 
in a bunch, and he gets a chance to pump 
some 30-30 bullets over in the marauder’s 
direction. But quite often the coyote, 
hidden in a draw out of sight of the herder, 
quietly picks off one without disturbing 
the others. Even though the coyotes get 
a sheep only occasionally, and although it 
is still less frequently that a bunch of 
sheep are lost from the herd by straying, 
the worry remains nevertheless, keeping 
the herder under a constant strain. 

The herder is undeniably affected by his 
lonely life, just as the lighthouse keeper or 
any other solitary worker is affected. This 
tends to make him morose and _ intro- 
spective, and if he happens to have a 
streak of queerness in the first place, his 
mode of life tends to aggravate it. The 
rough edges of his disposition are not worn 
smooth by contact with his fellow men, 
and he is prone to be touchy over trifles. 


ie solitude has its advantages for 
some. A man with the gregarious 
instinct would not stick to sheepherding a 
week; but given a temperament that does 
not require constant association with 
others, and there could be less desirable 
jobs. There is considerable time during 
the day for reading, and when things go 


well the herder is comparatively fresh 
when he comes in at night, and can enjoy 
reading or playing solitaire. A _ better 
chance to follow out a_ correspondence 
course while earning a living could hardly 
be imagined. And here, 1 it might be men- 
tioned that the pay isn’t so bad—a few 
dollars a month more than the proud 
cowboy gets in summer—and the cowboy 
is lucky to get half as much during the 
winter months. 

Herding sheep is called a lazy man’s 
job, chiefly by those who have never tried 
it. All things considered it can be as- 
sumed that the herder earns his money. 





However he does so with less physical? 


exertion than the farm or ranch hand. 
Herders in the Black Thunder country 
have a habit of piling a column of stones 
on top of high bluffs, as a pastime during 
the long hours of tedium. 
these monuments stand against the sky, 
many of them withstanding storm and 
weather for years. The leisure of the 
sheepherder may be credited as a reason 
why the sheepherder ranks with St. 
Patrick as a snake exterminator. A cow- 
boy always is too busy to alight from a 
fractious broncho and hunt up a club in a 
clubless country and kill a rattler. The 
sheepherder takes his time and does it. 
He is aided in this by the sheep them- 
selves. Whenever the 
bunch of sheep standing in a circle facing 
intently an object in the center and 
stamping their front feet, he takes a 
tighter hold on his club, or gets his rifle 


ready, for he knows that meat for the wild © 


man of Borneo is there. 

In the old country the sheepherder 1s 
known by the poetic name of shepherd. 
The shepherd, be it known, leads his flock 


with a song. The sheepherder follows his | 


with profanity. The shepherd, on the 
mossy bank a purling stream, carols 
a roundelay. The sheepherder looks the 
ground over carefully for cactus before he 
flops down on the alkali-sacheted loam, 
and — his “— organs a well-earned 
rest. In fact, the time you have 
catalogued the i ifferences between ro- 
mance and reality, you have the distin- 
guishing marks of the brethren of an 
ancient vocation. 





the crew, assaulting them with clubs and 
belaying pins, forcing them to go for long 
stretches without food or water, com- 
pelling others to remain aloft for hours at 
a time in freezing temperature, until two 
men, unable to stand the tortures any 
more, jumped into the sea. This only 
served to infuriate the officers and condi- 
tions grew worse until two more men were 
dead from beatings and others crippled. 

When the Swan came to anchor in the 
harbor the crimps sent their combined 
forces out to the ship and removed the 
crew. From them was gained verification 
of Bell’s story so the boarding masters fed 
and clothed the half-starved men, se- 
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(Continued from page 18) 


cured medical aid and did everything 
possible to alleviate their sufferings. Then 
they raised a large fund and took the mat- 
ter up with the proper officials; the cap- 
tain and his officers were arrested and 
brought to trial. At the trial one of the 
mates turned state’s evidence and verified 
the stories told by members of the crew. 
Heavy prison sentences were meted out 
when the accused had been found guilty 
and they were sent to prison. 

Then the crimps took the crew, out- 
fitted them completely with new clothes 
and sea bags, gave them money and se- 









Impressively | 


herder sees a” 
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cured every man a good berth on a decent 
ship, not accepting one cent from either 
the men or the captains that signed them 
on. 

One of the most famous stories that has 
been handed down from the days when 
crimps were a power relates to a case of 
shanghaiing that threatened to assume 
international complications. 

It was along in the late ’70s that Gen- 
tleman Tom Boyne was in the height of 
his glory as the een Brummel of crimp- 
dom. He was the paragon of virtue for 
others to copy after and the only boarding 
house master who refused to stoop to 
knock-out drops or slugging to get men; 
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These are the oil companies 


which mix and sell 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


— the motor fuel that knocks out that “knock’’ 
and gives high compression performance 


American Oil oer 
American Ethy 

Anglo-American Oil Co., Led. 
Pratt’s Ethyl Petrol 

Ashland Refining Compan 
Red Pepper Better Ethy 

Associated Oil Company 
Associated Ethyl 

Atlantic Refining Company 
Atlantic Ethyl 

Beacon Oil Company 
Colonial Ethyl 

Continental Oil Company 
Conoco Ethyl 

Crystal Oil Refining Corp. 
Crystal Ethyl 

Empire Oil Works 
Empire Ethyl 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Humble Ethyl 

Imperial Oil, Limited 
Imperial Ethyl 

Johnson Oil Refining Co. 
Johnson Ethyl 

Kendall Refining Company 
Kendall Ethyl 

Liberty Oil Company, Ltd. 
Liberty Pep Ethy 

Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
Loreco Ethyl 

Mexican Petroleum Corp. 
Pan-Am Ethyl 

A. D. Miller Sons’ Company 
Miller’s Ethyl 


Pan American Petroleum Co. 


Pan-Am Ethyl 


t 


4 
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Pennsylvania Refining Co. 
Penreco Ethyl 

Pennzoil Compan 
Pennzoil Ethy 

Refiners Oil Company 
Refiners Ethy 

Root Refineries, Inc. 
Red Chief Ethyl 

Solar Refining Company 
Solar Ethyl 

Spears & Riddle Company 
Fleet Wing Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
Crown Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Standard Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. (Nebraska) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
Standard Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

Sterling Oil Company 
Sterling Ethy 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 
T.-P. Ethyl 

Tide Water Oil Company 
Tydol Ethyl 

Union Oil Co. of California 
Union Ethyl 

Walburn Petroleum Co., Inc. 
Walburn Ethyl 

Waverly Oil Works Company 
Waverly Ethyl 


In addition there are hundreds of resellers 


ETHYL ts in good company 


HY are these companies mixing ETHYL with 
their already good gasolines? To enable you as a 
car Owner to get maximum efficiency from what- 


ever car you may be driving. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 


56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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he simply used his wonderful powers of 
persuasion. But one fine morning he was 
strangely perturbed owing to his inability 
for once to finish supplying a crew for a 
dirty, unpainted three-masted bark whose 
choleric skipper was raging because he 
couldn’t sail owing to being short-handed. 
Boyne returned to his saloon after a walk, 
a look of determination on his face; men 
he would get, some- 
how. Then he saw 
leaning up ‘against 
the bar a jack-tar 
from off a British 
gunboat that had 
dropped anchor the 
day before. Ordi- 
narily the very sight 
of anything British 
was to Gentleman 
Tom like a red rag 
to a bull, but this 
time he was seized 
with a startling idea, 
so he approached 
the man -o’ - wars - 
man with a courtly 
air and a_ hearty 
welcome. 

An hour’s conver- 
sation ensued, punc- 
tuated by the down- 
ing of many drinks, 
and the sailor de- 
parted while Boyne 
gathered his runners 
in and issued in- 
structions. The fol- 
lowing afternoon six 
men on the gun- 
boat slapped down a 
sentry, seized a shore boat, clambered in 
and rowed like fury for a wharf where 
Boyne’s men were waiting. The moment 
they set foot on the dock they were 
hustled to Boyne’s place and hidden away. 
Within ten minutes a boatload of red- 
coated marines in charge of a dapper 
under officer landed and marched to 
Gentleman Tom’s establishment where a 
demand was made for the immediate re- 
turn of the deserters. The snappy officer 
pounded on the door and in no uncertain 
tone voiced his intention of forcing an 
entry. He also said he would do so-and- 
so and this-and-that unless Boyne gave 
the men up. Gentleman Tom stepped 
into the doorway and listened respectfully 
until Her Majesty’s lieutenant had had 
his say. Then the oratorical ability that 
had made Boyne famous asserted itself. 








He gave a brilliant speech on the wrongs 
his beloved Erin had suffered at the hands 
of the British; he quoted poets and bards 
who had died in defense of the ould sod; 
he expressed in flowery language his pri- 
vate opinion of Her Majesty’s armed 
forces and he wound up by informing the 
astonished lieutenant that only by passing 
over his (Boyne’s) dead body could Eng- 





( Exterior of the old Cobweb Palace. Abe Warner in his plug hat 1s standing at the door 


land regain her deserters. And to give 
further dramatic flavor to the affair, 
Boyne wrapped a huge American flag 
about his body, the folds covering him 
from chin to toe. 

The marine officer pondered the matter; 
then the hoots and jeers of the waterfront 
clan came to his ears and he beat a hasty 
retreat to his shore boat, his men dodging 
bricks and clubs being thrown by the 
crowd. The British Captain took the 
matter up with the city officials and they 
in turn passed the buck to the port author- 
ities. From there it went to the British 
Consul and wires sputtered seeking advice 
from Washington, D. C. From somewhere 
in high official circles came the warning 
to forget the matter, since it was also a 
breach of international law to land an 
armed force in a friendly country, and the 
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sending ashore of the marines with loaded 
weapons was a serious matter. So the 
British captain dropped the matter and 
Gentleman Tom nearly broke his arm 
patting himself on the back for his clever- 
ness. 

A few mornings later a dirty, unpainted 
three-master slowly passed the gunboat, 
the rails of which were crowded with men, 

some envious, look- 
ing with hungry 
eyes at a half-dozen 
of their former ship- 
mates who were 
dancing in glee 
aboard the forecas- 
tle of the bark. 
That afternoon 
Gentleman Tom 
Boyne strolled down 
' to the agents of the!) 
| windjammer andj 
collected his  ad- 
vance money for 
the “supplies” he 
had furnished the 
six men. He chuck- 
led to himself as he 
thought howsafe the 
men now were, but | 
he nearly died from | 
heart failure when} 
he learned from the 
agents the destina- 
tion of the bark — 
England! 
So one could go” 
on, one yarn after), J 
another, in almost } 
endless sequence. It | 
is as well, of course, | 
that those old days are gone, even though 
the salty flavor of the tales that are told | 
about them still lingers. San Francisco is a | 
busy and efficiently managed port now and 
a Sailors and Soldiers Y. M. C. A. domi- 
nates the Embarcadero to the everlasting 
credit of those who put it there. But noth- 
ing is so untameable as the sea and the men | 
who sail it. Ghosts rise more easily from | 
Davy Jones’ locker than when there are six | 
good feet of earth and a granite slab to hold 
them down. And ona night of scudding 
clouds and wind and threatened rain you 
can come back from a waterfront walk 
with memories stirring in your brain and 
almost the certainty that Gentleman Tom 
or Frenchy Franklin or Deacon Callender 
whipped round a corner just ahead of you 
in the mist—still restlessly looking for just 
one more man to fill a contract. 
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The Mountain Cabin Mystery | 


considerable time since I had aided in 
any operation but now as I| watched Dr. 
Birney’s strong young fingers ply his in- 
struments I knew that Gilmartin would 
live. Not alone that, but his recovery 
should be speedy. Almost immediately, 
there was evidence that the coma in which 
he had lain so long was being dissipated. 
That job was over. Much of the responsi- 
bility was now Miss Kingsley’s and as I 
went out to Ma Fletcher’s kitchen for a 
nerve-soothing smoke I saw the nurse, 
a warning finger held to her lips, open the 


(Continued from page 39) 


door so that the tearfully-smiling Kather- 
ine might assure herself of the operation’s 
success. 

Now, with the immediate strain over 
and Gilmartin’s case in other perfectly 
capable hands, those of us who had been 
through the nerve-wracking hours of the 
past two days were no longer buoyed by 
the responsibility upon us. Exhausted 
minds and muscles fairly shrieked for rest. 
In a very few minutes, the household, 


with the exception of Dr. Birney and the 
tireless Miss Kingsley, were asleep. 
Morning brought an astonishing change. | 
Dr. Birney reported Gilmartin had rallied | 
so quickly that, after watching his patient 
for an hour or so, he had himself retired, 
leaving affairs in the hands of the nurse. § 
This morning he had found Gilmartin, al- 7 








though weak from the experience he had © s 
been through as well as very sore from 7 Lic 
4 Bet 





minor cuts and contusions, able to talk 
and recalling perfectly everything up un- 
til the time he had pitched from the rock 
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ledge. “‘Is it safe to ask him for the informa- 
tion we need? Judge Colby inquired. 

“Why, I think so,” Dr. Birney replied. 
“Unless you ask him questions he does 
not want to answer. That, of course, 
would excite him and excitement is to be 
avoided in his present condition. Also, 
a too rapid or too energetic questioning 
would react unfavorably upon him. But 
to give him plenty of time and allow him 
to talk as much as he feels able should 
not do any great harm.” 

As Judge Colby and I entered the sick- 
room, I saw that Gilmartin’s mind was 
again functioning clearly. The ghost of a 
smile lifted the corners of his mouth as he 
recognized us. 

“Guess I made a mess of things,” he 
whispered. 

“You did not,” the old judge returned, 
“Except in getting yourself hurt. How 
was it you didn’t shoot Cirone when you 
had the chance?” 

“T wanted him alive. Oh, I forgot. You 
men will have to know why I tried to get 
him and what for.” 

“Doctor,” Gilmartin said to me, “Will 
you bring the smaller of my handbags 
from my room? You will find my keys 
hanging on a nail in the darkest corner of 
the little closet in the room.” 

It required but a couple of minutes to 
find the keys and bring the bags from 
upstairs. When the grip was opened, 
Gilmartin directed me to take from it a 
long envelope I would find on top of the 
folded clothes. And from this envelope 
he shook out on the bed a number of legal- 
appearing papers. 

ask un een” he said. “They'll ex- 
plain a lot of things that must have puz- 
zled you.” 

“Hu-mph!” Judge Colby grunted as 
he picked up an oblong of pasteboard. 
“T had begun to suspect something like 
this.” 

I glanced over the judge’s shoulder and 
saw that the card was intended as identi- 
fication of afhliation with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. It stated 
that Inspector Gilbert H. P. Martin 
was detailed to special duty for an 
indefinite period. I opened another 
folded paper, looking it over hurriedly 
before handing it to the judge. It 
was a warrant of arrest for Luigi Cirone 
for having committed the crime of 
murder on one Achille Bouchard, a 
constable of the provincial police. 

“‘T’ve been after Cirone for months,” 
Inspector Martin, as we now knew we 
must call him, explained. ‘Through 
your American postal authorities, | 
succeeded in finally locating him when 
Miss Terry wrote to him at this 
place. And later, thanks to the cour- 
tesy of American detectives and the 
telegraph officials, I got a look at the 
telegram he sent demanding Miss 

Terry’s presence here. The rest was 
fairly easy until the afternoon I slipped 
out into the timber with the idea of 
intercepting Luigi as he attempted 
to get in touch with the ladies at the 
lookout peak. For some little time I 
saw nothing of him. While I waited 
uncertainly I heard a number of shots 
in the direction of the peak and saw a 
man running through the timber. He 
was unarmed, but had the general 
appearance of the man I was looking 
for. I had never seen Luigi, you 





know, but had an excellent description 
of him.” 

Gilmartin ceased speaking. Miss Kings- 
ley supported his head and held a glass 
of water to his lips as Doctor Birney 
reached for his pulse. None of us moved 
or made a sound except Katherine. As 
she leaned forward in her chair, eyes 
never leaving his face, one hand crept 
across the white counterpane and, un- 
ashamed, curled around the injured man’s 
fingers.” 


BS i all right,”’ Martin said. “Just tired. 
Got to talk slowly. While I was 
maneuvering into a position that would 
give me the drop on the fellow, another 
man came bursting through the brush 
from the direction of the canyon. I didn’t 
know what to think. The two men were 
identical in appearance at that distance 
but the newcomer was armed with a rifle. 
While I lay there in the brush, bewildered, 
the two men met. Then ensued a terrific 
quarrel. It was in a jargon of Italian and 
English but I understood enough to know 
that the armed man was severely berating 
the other. Before I could make up my 
mind which one was Luigi, the unarmed 
fellow flung a rock. The armed man fell 
like a shot rabbit. The other fellow 
seized the gun and fled up the hill. But 
as the man who had fallen got to his feet 
and started in pursuit, the fellow with the 
rifle turned just long enough to fire a 
hastily aimed shot. The shot seemed not 
to have taken effect but the other man 
stood there, bellowing somewhat inco- 
herently that he would telephone for the 
police. I knew then which one I must go 
after. I started in pursuit of the fleeing 
man but the fellow got away from me so 
quickly as to leave me dazed. When I 
came back from the edge of the canyon the 
other man had also disappeared. It never 
occurred to me that the oltet had hit him. 
Then you came upon me, Doctor.” 


Gilmartin again motioned for a drink. 
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€ The buffalo, a symbol of the old west, is here 

strikingly portrayed against the back- 
sround of his peaceful range 
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This time it was Katherine who, pushing 
Miss Kingsley fiercely aside, slipped an 
arm beneath Martin’s head and held the 
glass to his lips. Judge Colby emitted ; 
tremendous sigh of undisguised relief. 

hogback,” he said. ‘“That’s why he dis. 


appeared so quickly. Perhaps we’ll never 


know all of it but everything points nowf 


to the fact that he must have been in 
communication with his brother Pietro, at 
the surveyor’s camp and that Pete knew 
cna kane of what his criminal brother 
was up to. Likely, Pete, after trying for 
days to talk Luigi out of the crime he con- 
templated, had finally determined to stop 
him by force or inform the authorities, 
Too bad that such a good man as Pete 
was should have to die in order that his 
crooked brother would be sure to hang.” 

Refreshed again, Martin, his bandaged 
head resting comfortably within the pos- 
sessive curve of Katherine’s arm, made a 
weak gesture of dissent. The Inspector’s 
tones now were troubled. 

“But I didn’t get him, you know. It'll 
be a long time before I’ll be able to go 
after him. If he’s captured and tried for 


this last murder none of that will be to! 


my credit.” 


“You bet it will,” the judge retorted. | 


“If you hadn’t recognized definitely that 
the man in the cabin was not Luigi and 
then done what you did, he might have 
made a clean getaway. But now he 
won’t. I’ll have that man for you by 
noon and then he’!I be put in a place where 


he will be safe until you’re ready for him. | 
It’ll take about as long to get him extra- | 


dited as it will for you to be in shape 
again. I’m going after him right now. 
While you are resting you better occupy 
your mind with other things beside 
Cirone.” 

And as the old judge’s eyes twinkled 


toward Katherine that young lady turned [| 


a radiant face up to him while her perfect 


lips executed a very human, very im- | 


pudent moué. 


the midnight trip to Aspen Lake cabin 
Judge Colby seemed rid of his air of 
stern concentration as he strode toward 


And to some extent the old man’s 
cheerfulness was communicated to me. 
Much of the fog of mystery had been 
dissipated. That in itself was a relief 
but despite the shrewd old magistrate’ s 
elation I could not entirely agree with 
his optimistic view regarding the ease 
with which Cirone would be captured. 
The man was dangerous. I feared 
that more deaths were sure to result. 
Nor, as I listened to the judge’s voice 
did I understand his plan in the least. 

“Gawnce,” the judge said after he 
had ascertained that the constable was 
listening, ‘“You know where the mouth 
of the drainage tunnel to the old Grey- 
back Mine is. Yes? All right. 

“How is the wind? Good. I knew 
there would be a stiff breeze from 
the south at this time in the morning. 
Always does blow up that gulch.” 

“What’s that? No, no. Keep your 
men out of there. You’d only get 
some of them hurt and you wouldn’t 
get him after all. I’ve got an entirely 
different plan.” 

“Now listen. It is eight o’clock. At 
exactly ten o’clock I want you to build 







Luigi got away from you down thef 









For the first time since he had made | 


the telephone in Ma Fletcher’s kitchen. | 
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ere’s a Marco 


N OUT and out fairy tale, from 
beginning to end! So his con- 
temporaries looked upon Marco 
Polo’s account of his travels. 
“That’s a Marco Polo!”’ became the 
common expression for any fantas- 
tic yarn. 

Yet most of Marco Polo’s tales 
were true. Only the provincialism 
of the day prevented people from 
believing anything that was outside 
their own experience. 

Quite different was the public 
attitude in 1584, when Ortelius 
made the map reproduced above. 

As against one traveler in the 
thirteenth century, now there were 
scores, successors to Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, Magellan. It was 
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a generation prepared for anything, 
even wind wagons. 

A more wholesome mental out- 
look, even if it did favor the spread 
of much misinformation. 

For the new interest in geography 
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was intensely stimulating. Map 
after map was made and studied, 
each a new conception of what this 
earth might be, each a new attempt 
to piece together the tremendous 
facts daily coming to light. 

Above all, it was this broadening 
interest in geography that made the 
sixteenth century the most intel- 
lectually productive in the history 
of western civilization. 

The study of maps, globes and 
atlases is as fascinating, it has the 
same inspiration for the imaginative 
mind now as then. Cultivate it! 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up 
to date. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’ or direct. 


RAND MENALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-21 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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a whale of a fire in the mouth of that old 


drainage tunnel. Let the timbers catch 
fire. All the better for what I want to do. 
Put plenty of green brush on the fire also 
after you get it well started. At ten 
o’clock sharp. Understand?” 

The judge listened a moment then 
hung up the receiver and turned to Wes 
who, as bewildered as I, had also been 
listening. 

“Get us three horses,” he directed. 
“We'll go and wait for Cirone to come to 
us as | told you he would.” 

As Wes turned to go, the judge halted 
him. 

“By the way,” he asked, “You’re pretty 
good with a rope, aren’t you?” Wes’s 
eyes widened perceptibly 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I ought to be. 
I’ve used one often enough. But look 
here, Judge. I'll do most anything you 
tell me to do, but if you think I’m going 
to take chances with that murderer with 
nothing but a fifty foot rawhide rope 
you're all wet.” The judge 
laughed. 

“You haven’t seen me 
fooled often, have you son?” 
he chuckled. Wes shook his 
head. 

“Well, then, get the horses 
and take along all the guns 


you want. But take your 
rope also. We’re going to 
need it.” 


WENTY minutes 

later we were in the 
saddle, the three of us. The 
judge urged his mount into 
the lead and led the way 
across the bridge below the 
house, then up the south side 
of the creek, following what 
evidently was a_ long-aban- 
doned ‘road. This, being 
somewhat out of the usual 
hunting country, was un- 
familiar ground to me but I 
said nothing. Nor, for a 
time, did Wes. But as the 
horse patiently threaded the 
water-worn way, half oblit- 
erated in places by the greedy brush, | 
saw that we were leaving the canyon 
and steadily climbing toward the Grey- 
backs. As I looked up I could see the 
craggy masses of limestone above us 
like daubs of white paint on the blue 
vault of the sky. 

Suddenly we emerged from the timber 
into what, long ago, had been a man- 
made opening in the forest that clustered 
around the base of the crags. Dotting 
the yellowed grass were black stumps, 
their fire-scarred tops thinly veiled by 
parched, scrawny brambles. Once this 
place had hummed with the activities of 
men but now only an occasional charred 
post that reared above the swift growing 
firs marked where a building had been. 
The resentful forest quickly hides the 
wound of man’s destruction. 

“The old Greyback mine. There was 
more money put into it than was ever 
taken out,” the judge explained as he dis- 
mounted. “Better tie the horses in the 
fir thicket where they can not be easily 
seen.” 

“I’m still obeying orders, Judge,’’ Wes 
remarked as he tethered his horse to a 
sapling. “But if Cirone is in those old 





I am tired out with beauty, worn w 
Of loveliness—the loyal cloud battalions 
Guarding the dreaming hills; the starry stallions 
Golden-harnessed, pacing the purple night; 
The gorgeous palette of the changing plain, 
Orange, emerald, lapis, lavender; 

The amber-freckled brook, wild wanderer. 
I am faint with scent of clover, green leaves, grain, 
The wind in the harp of the pine, 
The stream’s long cry, silver staccato rain, 
Heart-piercing flute of thrush—all these like wine 
Exalt me. 
My fenced-in garden, books, my household care, 
The evening lamp beside my sewing chair. 


Of rose and fern. 


mine workings I don’t see how you're 
going to get at him. I haven’t been in 
there since I was a small boy but I’ll bet 
there’s a mile of tunnels and cross cuts. 
And the timbering must be rotten also.” 

“We are not going to take a single 
chance of getting anyone hurt,” the judge 
returned. “You bring that rope of yours 
and come along with me.” 


ITH the cautious silence of those 

who seek a dangerous quarry we 
crept through the dense fir thickets sur- 
rounding the clearing and reached the 
wide, level dump extending for many feet 
in front of the tunnel’s yawning mouth. 

“Be careful of sounds,” the judge whis- 
pered, “A voice would carry through that 
tunnel as it would through a speaking 
tube.” 

He glanced at his watch and motioned 
Wes to take his station at the opposite 
side of the opening ‘in the hillside. 

“We'll get action pretty quick now. 


The Long Vacation 
By Liuian B. MINER 


ith sight 


I want homely things again: 


You have a loop ready. If our man comes 
out you can’t miss him, but we'll back 
your play in any case.” 

As Wes took the position assigned him 
the old magistrate drew from somewhere 
beneath his coat the largest revolver I 
had ever seen. Then he crouched com- 
fortably beside a boulder, as patient as a 
benign old tom cat blandly watching a 
mouse hole. 

And now as I waited, wondering, there 
came a sudden taint on the crisp, wine- 
like air—the smell of smoke. I glanced 
around, startled. The great basin of the 
canyon that lay spread below showed no 
insidious blue column spiraling above the 
trees. As I identified the odor I remem- 
bered the judge’s instructions to Gawnce. 
But Gawnce’s posse was a half-mile south 
of us, beyond those crags that reared a 
thousand feet above our heads. Dimly, 
I began to understand, but before I could 
whisper a question, a thin drift of grayish- 
blue, like a shred from a gossamer veil, 
floated from the tunnel and drifted up- 
ward, dissipating in the sunlight. The 
judge poised himself for easy movement, 
making a gesture of warning. Wes’s feet 
slid apart for better leverage, his fingers 
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noiselessly enlarging the loop in t 

le, braided rawhide. 

he odor of fire increased. A blac 
greasy cloud billowed from the gapiy 
hole in the earth as though shot from 
naval gun, whipping around us like a fog 
Now I heard unmistakably the shufiling 
of feet—retching coughs. man wa 
coming from the tunnel, choking as h 
tried to run. The judge stood erect. 
slipped the safety catch of my rifle ani 
then as Cirone, right hand gripping hi 
carbine, left pressed to his face in vain 
hope of easing his tortured lungs, reele 
into the open, there was a sharp hiss as 
a striking snake—the thud of a falling 
body—the clatter of the carbine on rock; 
ground. 

Gasping, choking, arms pinned againsy 
his sides by the rope, the murderer lay 
helpless while Judge Colby snapped on 
his wrists a pair of handcuffs of fully a 
ancient vintage as was his enormous re 
volver. Swiftly, then, the judge went 
through Cirone’s clothes, pull 
ing forth a package wrapped 
in newspaper which _ he 
handed to me. Under the 
worn wrapping was, as I knew 
there would be, the compact 
package of bills as well as a | , 
bundle of letters tied with f 
string. I hastily folded the 
newspaper again and shoved 
the package into my own 
pocket, I knew without ask- 
ing that it was the judge's) 
wish I should hand the bundle| 
to Katherine. 

“How did you know that) 
Gawnce’s smoke would fetch 
Cirone out?” Wes asked as) 
he recoiled his rope. ‘The 
judge grinned. 

“You forgot that twenty 
years ago I used to work in} 
this mine. That little tunnel!) 
on the other side of the cr: igsl 
is nothing but an airway and) 
drainage adit. Years ago al 
gang of muckers had a little} 
brush fire at the mouth of the? 
adit one morning and nearly 
suffocated everyone in the mine. I kind? 
of thought it would work that way” 
again.” 

“But Judge,” I asked, “Why were you 
so sure that Cirone was in there?” 


"Te inte pulled from his pocket the 
tangled bonds he had removed from 
Katherine’s wrists and handed them to 
me. I saw that the material was insulated 
wire of an old time, out-of-date make. 

“During the war,” he explained, “when 
all kinds of metal was at a premium, pat- 
ticularly copper wire, some junkmen came 
here and stripped this mine as they did 
every other in the mountains. A month 
or so ago, I guided some fellows who 
wanted to look through the old mine. 
While I was searching for something with 
which to mend a broken stirrup leather, | 
found that every bit of the copper wire 
that we used for the signal bells was gone 
except a piece or two that was still on 
the timbers ’way back in the tunnel. Two 
and two made four. Cirone had to hide 
some place and he wasn’t anywhere else.” 

Which, as far as Wes and I was con- 
cerned, was that. 

By now, Cirone had regained the nor- 
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mal use of his lungs. He sat up, glaring 
at us with the hopeless rage of a trapped 
rat. The Judge prodded him with the 
long-barreled revolver. 

“Get going,” he directed. “And see that 
you keep the trail. There are five hundred 
men scattered through these hills just beg- 
ging for the chance to get a shot at you. 

The sullen, manacled prisoner, trudged 
silently ahead of us while Wes, having 
turned his horse loose to follow, stalked 
watchfully at his heels. But Cirone made 
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no effort at escape, only hanging his head 
a little lower as he saw Mrs. Terry in 
conversation with the nurse and Dr. 
Birney on the ranch-house porch. Wes 
urged his prisoner up the steps into the 
ranch house and wide the others waited, 
I stepped into the sick room to ascertain 
Martin’s condition. Katherine alone was 
with him and as I handed her the package 
we had taken from the prisoner her eyes 
filled with joyous relief. 
“Everything—everything is all right 
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now, Doctor,” she murmured, 
hap iest girl in the world.” 

Bo ou want to talk to Cirone?” | 
asked Martin. 

“No,” he answered. ‘“There’s nothing 
to ask him. Just bring him in for a mo 
ment so I can serve this warrant. Ther 
that fine old judge can lock him up unt 
I’m able to take him back to Ottawa.” J 

“And I’m going along to help,” Kath- 
erine added, smiling happily at me. “Gil. 
bert just asked me to!” 













The Pony Express 


that there existed a Pony Express. The 
system demonstrated that word and bond 
were synonymous in the eyes of Majors. 

Russell’s Follies, indeed. But it was an 
Alexander Majors production, his “super- 
production” and one of the most impres- 
sive of our real western dramas. Some- 
thing more than show, more than utility 
or gold was behind the Pony. 

His fiddler, however, was relentless. All 
money spent to protect the good name of 
the firm was, it appears, given over in 
vain; for even the name was sacrificed 
before the end. The newspapers held it 
up to the world besmirched almost be- 
yond redemption; and the name of Rus- 
sell was conspicuous in the columns. 

Some $830,000 in Missouri, Kentucky 


(Continued from page 15) 


and North Carolina bonds had been re- 
ported as missed by the Department of 
the Interior: Russell was implicated— 
charged with having received the bonds 
and hypothecated them in New York. 
The news fell like a bomb-shell: Russell 
imprisoned! It seemed at first incredible. 

Then came word that “friends” of 
Russell had signed bonds to the amount of 
a million dollars to be tendered the judi- 
cial authorities in Washington in order to 
procure his release. Evidently these 


“friends” succeeded. The affair was 
hushed, and in a short time Russell was 
free 


In a short time, moreover, about a mil- 


——— 


lion dollars worth of stock comprising the!) 
Central Overland California & Pike's 
Peak Express had fallen into the out-/ 
stretched hands of one Ben Holladay, the 
later celebrated magnate of all Stagedom 
He began where Russell, Majors & W ad-} ; 
dell left off. 
Here was the end. The Pony a 
his run until the telegraph clicked him!) 
aside. In October of 1861 his season was! 
spent. The name of the old company was) 
not what it had been; its word of ho: nord 
now carried a sardonic twist—it was) 
junked. The several members of the old 
firm went their ways. Majors was bank-| 
rupt. The curtain fell to the tune of) 
Yankee Doodle; and there was an ironicl) 
smile on the face of the Piper. : 
4 


ca 





Lost 


ever knew. But that night the gold was 
stolen. 

Joaquin came himself, with his most 
trusted lieutenant, the notorious Black 
Juan. Some say it was Three Fingered 
Jack, but Jack was accounted for long 
afterward, so it could not have been he. 

With courtly grace, Joaquin invaded 
the bedroom. With many apologies and 
even with a certain charm—for he was a 
fascinating blade—he tied up both the 
Senor and the old Senora who was sputter- 
ing with rage and not afraid. With a wave 
of his hat and a bow he went out into the 
night with the Olivas gold. 

“Yeh,” I said, “that was certainly 
tough on the Olivas family; but what has 
that to do with flickering gold lights on 
the Tejon? He probably spent it the next 
week. Why would he bury it?” 

Old Pio smiled. “Tomorrow,” 
“you shall be told.” 

We had breakfast at dawn the next 
morning. Pio had to be out early for they 
were branding the spring calves. 

He waited to give a few orders; then we 
rode over to the Indian settlement, snug- 
gled under the ridge where the hills of the 
Tejon look down into the broad shimmer- 
ing reaches of Antelope Valley. There we 
found old Leona. 

She didn’t want to talk much. She was 
very old, so old that she could no longer 
stand but crawled under her ramada like 
an animal when the sun got too hot. Her 


he said, 





Gold of the Tejon 


(Continued from page 43) 


eyes were nearly sightless; her hands were 
withered like claws. 

She told me the story in little gusts—a 
long silence, then another little burst of 
talk. Several times she went to sleep. 

In the old days, she said, there used to 
be a great village of Indians on the Tejon. 
A village so old that it went back to the 
half legendary chieftain Japon who turned 
into a rock—which is still to be seen on 
the west meadows where they brand the 
calves every Spring. 

‘hey were her people. They lived like 
the birds of the field. They had no 
thought of the morrow. They ate when 
there was something to eat; starved when 
there wasn't. 

At the particular time she told about 
they were starving. The game had gone 
away; the oaks did not yield their usual 
crop of acorns. Even grasshoppers were 
scarce. 

Very early one morning, an Indian came 
into the village and roused the chief. The 
whole tribe poured out on to the hills. 
Far below them in the valley they saw 
two enormously long shadows thrown 
across the prairie. In the desert country 
there seems to be a quality in the early 
morning light that makes shadows as long 
as skyscrapers. 

Shading their eyes for better vision, 
they could see three horses—but only two 





men. One was a led horse bearing a pack.) 

The Indians stalked them as they might} 
have stalked a band of antelope. They) 
hadn’t any horses; they were not horse | 
Indians. But they moved along when they | 
had to. Up through the barrancas and | 
gullies. 

Joaquin saw them first. He whirled his | 
horse around for a fight. But the fight) 
didn’t last long.. There was a yell; then a 
rain storm of arrows. Black Juan went 
down with an arrow through his neck. 
Joaquin’s horse stumbled and fell, cough- 
ing blood from an arrow in his chest and 
another in his flanks. 

Murietta was a brave man; but he had © 
no intention of stopping to arbitrate with 
a band of hungry Indians. He leaped onto 
Juan’s horse and lit out across the prairie, 
another shower of arrows following him 
for good measure. 

Leona told me that a cruel disappoint- 
ment awaited the Indians. They had 
hoped to find the packs of the led horse }) 
loaded with food. All they found was a lot |) 
of shiny things. All they found was 
$70,000 in gold slugs! 

Leona told me that the Indians held a 
long pow-wow over their “find.” One old 
man who was much respected in the tribe fj 
contended that those shiny yellow things 
must be good for something; otherwise the |) 
white people wouldn’t be carrying them | 
around. 

The chief of the tribe settled the ques- 
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discriminating car owners all over the world. 
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tion out ot hand. He said that this was 
white man’s medicine; and every one 
knew that white man’s medicine was very 
bad for Indians. Every one knew that. 

This was so convincing that all the war- 
riors began to edge away; and some of the 
women and children took to their heels 
and ran. 

What were they to do with it? If it 
were bad medicine, they couldn’t leave it 
lying around there, an invitation for evil 
spirits. Finally one bold buck volunteered 
to take the stuff away. He was obviously 
scared to death; but he was a brave man. 
He put the packs back on the led horse 
and drove it away. No one else dared to 
venture near. They saw him go up one of 
the little wooded canyons and disappear. 
That night he came back with the horse; 
but without the packs. They ate the 
horse at a great feast; also the dead horse 
with the arrows sticking through its 
breast and flank. 

But, to show you the evil influence of 
white man’s medicine— 

Within two days, a terrible scourge 
| broke out among the Indians. Sores broke 
© out all over them. Smallpox. 
| It is a matter of history that smallpox 
almost destroyed the Indian population of 
( alifornia during those years. They died 
like pitiful rats. 








Some stayed on and died; others fled 
wildly, they knew not where. Leona’s 
people were among those who fled. Un- 
gratefully, they left the brave buck, who 


Lost Gold of the Tejon 


coal. 


had buried the gold, dying in his ramada. 


They scattered to the four winds; many of 


them took refuge in other rancherias— 
and brought the smallpox with them. 

Leona was a very little girl when all this 
happened, a tiny child. She was a well 
grown woman with children of her own 
when she finally made her way back to the 
old rancheria on the Tejon. 


HE had found out in the meantime 

what gold money was; but she never 
was able to remember where the Indian 
buck had led the gold-laden horse. And no 
one else remained to know. She was the 
only one who ever came back. 

Every time my old friend Ismael comes 
to town off the range, he comes to see me. 
We go down to a place we know in Sonora- 
town. and eat Mexican concoctions that go 
scorching down your epiglottis like a live 


The last time he was in I told him about 
Leona and what she had told me; about 
the vaqueros who hunt in the stormy 
nights for the flicker of the gold lights. 
Ismael was very grave. He did not laugh 
as I had expected. 

“Tt will be no use,” said Ismael. “The 
gold isnot there any more.” 

“Did you find it?” I asked hilariously. 
“Let me see a couple of handfuls.” 

Ismael only shook his head and sighed. 
“Tt is not there any more.” 

And then he told me how it was. 

One night he too had been over in the 
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Tejon on a stormy night, looking for the 
gold lights. Ismael had figured out that 
the Indian must have driven the pack 
horse up a little twisty canyon that opens 
out into the valley like a funnel. 

The rain, he said, was sweeping down as 
though the clouds had been tipped upside 
down. Suddenly, right in the midst of it, 
came one of those desert cloud bursts. 
They are veritable floods coming out of 
the sky. 

Ismael knew from experience what 
would happen. The water would come 
down that funnel-like canyon in a roaring 
flood. He was too far up the canyon to 
make his way back over the rocks. He 
turned his horse loose; gave it a whacking 
lick with his heavy quirt and scrambled 
for his life up the steep sides. 

The flood came; roared past. Ismael 
waited for the sudden river to subside. It 
came first with a canyon-filling rush of 
waters; then dropped to a roaring torrent. 

Through the waters, Ismael was 
amazed to,see a horseman riding. It was 
as though his horse walked on the face of 
the waters. Behind him came a led horse. 
It was heavily packed with bags that 
were small but seemed enormously 
weighty. The horseman was dressed in an 
old fashioned costume—the clothes of a 
caballero of 1840. 

“Well,” I said blankly. 

“Tt was Joaquin Murietta,” said 
Ismael slowly. “He had come back for his 
gold.” 





The World I Saw 


tried one on a syndicate whose name | 
encountered frequently, and it was 
accepted—for $8. 

\nother week and I decided to wait no 
longer, and once more cut adrift; I would 
sink or swim—by the free lance method. 


HAD chosen a pretty severe season 

+o begin again as a free lance. It 
was bitter cold now, and Lyn was skating, 
her cheeks like apples and her purple eyes 
like stars. She had never in her life had a 
day’s illness, and didn’t know what pain 
was like. She was writing skating stories 
as easily now as she had the other, but 
never more than her three a week. It oc- 
curred to me one day that this was pure 
gaminess on her part. If she did more 
than three, of course I couldn’t sell three 
—and I didn’t always sell that many. 

| confronted her with it. ‘‘You know, 
Lyn, I can do the little love stories much 
more readily than I can humor, and sell 
them for a better price. Won’t you take 
over the entire News column?” 

[ will not!” 

“Why?” 

“Why! Because I’m not even going to 
do my three much longer. I’m going to 
travel. If you want to sit with your nose 
over a typewriter all your life, go ahead. 
I don’t, that’s all. I’m saving every penny 
I can. I’ve got $28.00 between the leaves 
of my Bible, and when it’s $200, I'll 
Start.” 

“Where?” 
“To see the world.” 
“Lyn, you’re hopeless.” 
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“But not helpless,” and taking an apple 
from my fruit basket, she pared it, and 
whirling the paring around her head three 
times, dropped it to see what letter her 
future husband’s name was to begin with. 
It was a question mark. 

“See there?” she said, cheerfully, “I’m 
not to have a husband. It’s just as Joe 
says. So I might as well start out and 
have a good time.” 

“Did you ever have anything else?” 

“Yes. I’m bored stiff doing these 
stories; crazy to quit.” 

“Oh Lyn, and you could be a really 
great humorist; just look what George 
Ade has done.” 

“But look at George Ade: who wants to 
be as solemn as all that?” 

Lyn was beyond me. I wondered if it 
was because there were no taxes or assess- 
ments or interest bills to pay in her family, 
that she could just take her youth and 
riot in it. 

I was hardly plunged into free lancing 
before a wonderful thing happened. A 
shifting of jobs brought Mr. Dennis of the 
Record-Herald to the News—the pleasant 
Mr. Dennis whose nerves had stood the 
strain. I didn’t dare risk telling him of my 
difficulty with Mr. Faye, for he was in- 
tensely loyal to his paper, too, and he 
might not want to trust it with me after 
the mistake I had made. But as Lyn had 
so picturesquely brought to my attention, 
I now knew how—and he just must have 
those little stories. They were part of the 





paper’s tradition—like a restaurant that 
had a name for serving good salads, and 
must serve them no matter who was the 
chef. So now I sent him a humorous story 
in my own name, with a letter saying 3 
had done this work for Mr. Faye m the 
past and would love to do it for hm. He 
accepted the story, wrote me he would be 
glad to accept such as he could use, and 
asked no questions. Once more I could 
openly claim my work on the News. 

In the joy of restoration, I again visited 
the Press Club, taking Lyn along— 
though it didn’t interest her. And again I 
met the wonderful men who had been on 
the planet so many more years than most 
of us—and still others that I had not met 
the other time: There was “Uncle Ike” 
Fleming, the oldest newspaper man in 
Chicago, now retired—tall and straight 
and snowy haired, and awfully jolly. He 
met me with a wheelbarrow the janitor 
had some way left out of its closet, and 
told me to hop in and he’d give me a ride. 
Then he wheeled me all around the rooms, 
interrupting men at cards or chess or over 
their steins to introduce me and tell them 
to save all their funny stories for me. For 
I had told him right away about doing the 
News stories, and how humor wasn’t a bia 
easy. ‘ 


VERY one received me in the same 
jolly spirit—glancing up and smik 
ing, and saying, “Yes, yes—by all means; 
just remind me”—or something like that. 
The air was filled with tobacco smoke and 
the odor of coffee and old leather, and there 
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was a crunching of pretzels, and the 
rumble of billiard balls, and now and then 
bursts of laughter—all within dark- 
panelled walls covered with old tapestries 
and paint'ngs, and the atmosphere of age 
and shabbiness and dear delight. 

Men who, as night editors in their 
earlier years, had the night-hawk habit, 
dropped in all through the evening, each 
to find his special niche and crony and oc- 
cupation. And some were forever going to 
group after group with some absurd story 
or other; and all of them, no matter how 
many years they had been on the planet, 
seemed permanently young. 

After this I went regularly on Friday 
nights, Friday being ‘“‘Ladies’ night.” Al- 
ways, there was a special program—if 
there wasn’t a banquet on—and dancing 
afterward. We heard talks on Shakes- 
peare by John McGovern; and on Chinese 
Philosophy by Paul Carus; and on car- 
toons by John T. McCutcheon; and there 
were special author’s nights, with George 
Ade presiding—and such speakers as 
Emerson Hough, and Ernest McGatley, 
and Stanley Waterloo, who sometimes 
read from their writings, and sometimes 
talked; and always were interesting. be- 
cause they had achieved. 

I tried never to miss an opportunity to 
hear these men; but I believe better still 
were the little quiet talks with some old 
retired editer or writer, off in some corner 
where I would dig him out. These men 
were always willing to talk, always ready 
with story or suggestion. And in time it 
got to be that the moment I pushed 
through the gateway I’d see a hand 
beckoning, and a voice would call out, in 
that nice friendly way they had—‘‘Here’s 
a good one—come here!”’ And I would 
hurry to some secluded corner there to 

slip down on an old sagged leather-cush- 
ioned davenport, and hear the “‘good one”’ 
from some editor who had once been the 
terror, no doubt, of just such cubs as my- 
self,but was now so willing to help. I 
couldn’t always use their stories—they 
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weren’t always up to date—but they kept 
my mind bright and happy and elastic 
with laughter, and this helped me to see 
the funny side of things. When I once got 
within the walls of the Press Club, I 
wanted never to go home. I wished I was 
a retired editor and could just loiter there 
forever. Every human need of com- 
panionship, and sympathy, and under- 
standing, seemed met. Once I said to one 
of these dear old gentlemen—I think it 
was “Commodore” Perry, grandson of the 
real Commodore of historic fame, who had 
become one of my staunchest friends—he 
was ei a real 
home the club was to them, how much 
they got out of it. 

“Do you know who gets the most out of 
the Club?” he said. ‘“You—and other 
youngsters like you. You come in for the 
garnered wisdom, if there is any. We’re 
done. We pass it on to you who are young 
and still believe in wisdom.” 

Work began to claim me. No more 
Press Club evenings. Lyn came often. 
She had nearly one hundred dollars be- 
tween the leaves of her Bible and hoped to 
begin traveling by August. It was a 
secret from Joe, who was too much 
pleased with her for settling down so regu- 
larly to work to be upset again. 





A ND then one evening in May I 
came in from a trip down town, 
ran across the room and began to throw 
up the windows to let in the fresh air— 
the landlady was always closing them to 
keep out the dust—stopped suddenly, as 
the third window went up with the reali- 
zation that my spine didn’t ache. 

“Why, w hat is the matter?” I thought, 
almost with a sense of loss. “My spine 
doesn’t ache!” 

I could scarcely believe it. For the first 
time in years—since the runaway—that 
spine was entirely free from pain. I was 
afraid to stir—it might be only a lull. 
After awhile I moved cautiously, took a 
step or two, sat down, got up, walked 


back and forth across the room—and sti 
the ache didn’t return. I went out into thy 
hall, down the front steps, up again, re 
turned to my room—and still no ache 
My spine was well! 

Oh, the joy of it—I was to have health; 
I was to have a body that could keep up| 
I had never quite hoped for this—only fo 
sufficient comfort to keep going. Long | 
sat lost in the wonder of it. Nothing coul/ 
now make me unhappy, nothing could 
seem hard. I would ask no further boong 
from Life—for I had always been conf. 
dent I could do what I wanted to do, if 
only that spine would let me alone. Ang 
someway, there in that wonderful hour, if 
gave me its word. 

There are few Lyns, I believe—fewy 
people who know nothing of physica 
suffering; and yet few people care abou) 
an ache unless they have it. I had early” 
learned this—that physical suffering was a 
thing to keep still about if you would have) 
friends; that pain was a thing to swallow! 
hard and keep down if you would be com 
panioned. None of my friends, not ev eo 
the old lady in the front parlor, haae 
known about that aching spine; for when 
I was lying down, if a rap came, I did not 
answer it. 

What finally made it right on tha) 
happy May day in the morning? Frankly, 
I do not know: it was as if the injury it) 
had received in the runaway, from thef 
sudden wrenching and twisting, had at! 
last been righted, and now the long 
trouble was over. Perhaps the hours spent 
before the press-clipping frame, the steady, 
regular movement of arm and back, inf 
marking papers, and lifting them off— 
eight hours of it for so many days—had| 
been the correct exercise. Previously, I} 
had eased that spine in every way I could. 
In the bureau I used it; often to the point 
of agony—but still I used it. And now 
it was as if something that had been 
wrong was right again, and was to stay 
x : J] 
right for ever more. And it has. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 



























Romance and a Sailing Ship 


while today, keeping well away from the 
bark and trom the other goonies. Just 
at dusk last night we saw a small, swift 
bird, which I think was a stormy petrel, 
skimming just over the crests of the 
waves. A sperm whale spouted near us 
as we lay becalmed, and later one wallowed 
close under our stern for nearly two hours 
breaking water every few minutes with 
thirty feet of humped back, and heaving 
tremendous wheezing sighs. We are still 
among the men-o’-war. Seen through 
the glasses they scintillate with all the 
blues and purples of the spectrum. To- 
ward sunset they show no color, but their 
sails look like millions of large snowflakes 
floating lightly on the water. 


Wednesday, April 27. Seventh day at sea. 

Last night there was a fresh breeze for 
several hours, and when it was at its height 
we wore ship—a maneuver that I have 
long wanted to see. It consists in turning 
before the wind so as to take the wind on 
the opposite side, and necessitates swing- 
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ing all yard arms through two thirds of a 
circle. (The main yard arms are ninety 
feet long, two feet in diameter at the mid- 
dle, and weigh something over three tons 
apiece. There are fifteen yard arms, fifteen 
square sails, and eight fore-and-aft sails). 
It took nearly two hours to wear ship, 
even with much assistance from me. The 
excessive slowness was caused by jams in 
the rigging, which were difficult to locate 
and clear in the darkness, and the fact 
that many of the crew are not yet familiar 
with the gear. At best, however, tacking 
or wearing a big square-rigger must be a 
big job. I am beginning to see why sailors 
are so little moved by what we ’longhore 
dreamers and fairweather yachtsmen like 
to call the romance of the sailing ships. 


Friday, April 29. Ninth day at sea. 

“This is Good Friday, isn’t it?” some- 
one innocently inquired at breakfast. The 
answers came instantly and all at once. 





““Good’ Friday, hell.” said the captain. | 
“With not a cap full of wind and the Si ir 
of Falk!:nd gaining on us every day.” 
The Felk/and left two days after we did 
and 1s already west of us, though still 
south. Her skipper and Captain Thomsen 
of the Zealand are cordial enemies, and 
Cap would give a leg to beat the Falkland 
to the pass. 

“*Good’ Friday, hell,” said the mate in 
a hollow voice. He ate some of the ship’s 





“fresh” pork last night, and hasn’t been [ 


quite himself since. 

““Gute’ Friday? Yess?” said Johnson. 
“Wit’ that damn nurse roommate of yours 
busting in every five minutes I get not one 
hour of sleep all night. I bet you I trow 
that guy over the side yet.” It is sad but 
true: I— was well lubricated last night 
and did considerable “busting in.” He 
woke me several times in the night, and 
this morning about five o’clock began in- 
quiring solicitously after my health. I 
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assured him that it was much better than 
his was going to be if he didn’t clear out 
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[SUNSET 


and let me sleep. I heard him getting 
equally discouraging receptions elsewhere, 
and by and by he returned to inform me 


) that if he couldn’t be treated like a gentle- 


man in the cabin he would take his dun- 
nage and move down to the Mexican- 
Negro quarters. I heartily applauded the 
idea, and presently he did move down. 
Said the captain, “‘I’ll put the rascal in 
irons the next time he yips.”’ So, for the 
time being, there is peace and harmony 
in the cabin. 

As for me, the day suits me perfectly, 
and I feel almost human for the first time 
in a week. I haven’t been seasick, but 
the radical change in diet has kept me 
rather unhappy. I didn’t know there was 
as much grease in the world as the cook 
sends to our table three times a day. As 
often as not he even cooks the vegetables 
in it. I must have what Johnson calls a 
“weak stummick”, for that grease cer- 
tainly plays havoc with my internal 
scheme of things. 

By way of celebrating the day I climbed 
up past the mizzen top and out on the 
lower topsail yard arm, a paltry seventy- 
five or eighty feet above the deck, and 
less than half way up. I couldn’t take 
any pictures because the ship was rolling 
a bit and it took both hands to hang on. 
But I am beginning to feel more at home 
aloft; I shall yet achieve the upper top- 
gallant yard, which, since the Zealand 
does not carry royals, is about as high as 
one can go. I mentioned the ship’s roll- 
ing. We have been becalmed most of the 
time for three days, but don’t misunder- 
stand that word “‘becalmed”’. It refers to 
the wind only, not the water. A ship can 
be becalmed and still have fifty-seven 
varieties of movement. In fact it 1s likely 
to have much more motion when be- 
calmed than when sailing with a good 
breeze. We are still less than six hundred 
miles west of San Francisco; one day we 
went some fifteen miles backward. 

Something was done to the Chinaman’s 
lez yesterday—presumably it was set. 
But today he had taken the splints off and 
refused to have them on again, where- 
upon the white men involved breathed a 
sigh of relief and washed their hands of 
the affair. The more I see of the Chinks 
the more I am inclined to agree with 
Brete Harte, 


“That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee ts peculiar.” 


But they are clever, too. They will 
get a good deal more for their season’s 
work than the Mexicans and Negroes 
whom they have hired under a sub-con- 
tract, and they have the better jobs. The 
thing that puzzles me about the China- 
men is that they don’t all die on the ship, 
and yet most of them have made the 
voyage many times before. Some of 
them have not been on deck since we 
sailed, and if you could have one whiff of 
the air in their quarters you’d appreciate 
that statement. They lie in their bunks 
all day long, smoking the long pipes with 
tiny bowls, or sit around tables playing 
Chinee games that involve large sums of 
good American money. Except for Chin 
Foo, the boss, and half a dozen others, 
they are all emaciated old men. Where 
do they get the vitality to stand their 
mode of life? Or is it a case of being inured 
to it through centuries of such existence? 
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of a tire? 


ERHAPS your house 

just misses being up-to- 
date and completely livable because 
its wiring system no longer meets 
present needs for lighting, for clean- 
ing, for cooking. 

A reliable electrical contractor can 
quickly apply the remedy without fuss 
or muss. At a cost about that of a 
tire fora certain popular make of car, 
he will effect a worth-while addition to 
your present wiring installation. Tor 
about the price of a set of tires, he 
will give the entire house a new lease 
of electrical life. 

Back of the wiring, the outlets, the 
switches which he will install, stand 
the marshalled resources of your power 
and light company. It, too, is ready 
to bring added comfort, added con- 
venience into your home by making 
electricity go to work for you at sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
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At any rate I find the Chinese very like- 
able, especially by contrast with the after 
’tween-decks gang. The latter consists 
largely of Mexicans and Negroes, with a 
sprinkling of everything from Black Foot 
Indian to English and German down-and- 
outers. And vile! Good Lord, I thought 
I’d rubbed elbows with the scum of the 
human race before, but for filth and de- 
pravity this bunch beats anything I ever 
saw. 


Sunday afternoon. May 1. 


I’ve had my storm at sea. I’m glad I’ve 
had it. I’m extremely glad it’s over. For 
forty-eight hours we have rolled and 
tossed and pitched in a heavy sea with a 
fresh gale blowing. For two days nobody 
has been able to stand for more than an 
instant without hanging on; for two nights 
nobody has slept, sleep being rendered 
impossible by the necessity of clinging to 
one’s bunk to avoid being pitched out and 
by the deafening noise—wind howling, 
waves crashing on deck, sails cracking, 
doors banging, pigs squealing in mortal 
terror, and colored boys yowling for some- 
body to stop the water from coming down 
into their quarters. Also, the nurse and a 
number of the crew have been thoroughly 
drunk ever since the gale started. It is 
remarkable how some of these sailors who 
are too drunk to handle themselves on 
deck can climb aloft like monkeys and do 
their work, a hundred to‘’a hundred and 
seventy feet above the deck, with the 
masts swinging through an arc of thirty or 
forty degrees. 

During the gale we lost eight sails, most 
of them blown to ribbons, and now the 
watch is aloft bending on new ones. The 
sea is still so rough that we are carrying 
less than half our sails. I am writing in 
the officers’ mess, sitting in the captain’s 
chair which is lashed to a table leg. My 
typewriter is between two dish rails, but 
has some three inches to slide back and 
forth, nevertheless, so that hitting the 
right key is largely a matter of chance. 
Did I remark once before we sailed that 
this was a big ship? If so I retract the 
statement. She was big, lying at the pier, 
but out here, when she slides down be- 
tween two seas, she looks like the merest 
toy. And this despite the fact that she is 
one of the three largest square-riggers 
ever built in an American yard. As for 
the Arcturus—I don’t know 
what’s become of her, but I 
haven’t sighted her once 
since the gale started. Either 
the real Arcturus or her ghost 
could have weathered the 
blow safely—I am sure of 
that. 

But somehow I believe 
that there would have been 
more discomfort for the crew 
than I would care to experi- 
ence. I rather imagine that 
during the gale she flew 
swiftly homeward and is now 
lying at anchor in San Fran- 
cisco Bay where you can see 
her, the ghost ship embodied 
in the real ship, any fine day 
that you care to wander 
down toward Burlingame. 

Perhaps you remember a 
salty jingle of Kipling’s which 
goes, in part, something like 
this: 








“When the ship goes wop, with a wiggle 

between, 

And the cook falls into the soup tureen, 

And the cabin ports are dark and green 

Because of the seas outside; 

Then you may know, if you haven’t 
guessed, 

That you're fifty north and forty west.” 


That’s not our longitude by several thou- 
sand miles, but otherwise the lines are 
quite apropos. 

We made some northing during the 
gale, and are now west of Oregon, but the 
captain doesn’t like it—wants to get 
farther west. I’d like some westing, too, 
and then a few hundred miles of southing. 
At my present bodily temperature I can’t 
think of anything more desirable than 
being wrecked on the balmy shores of 
Oahu; it’s entirely too cold in these lati- 
tudes, and the prospects of its getting 
colder as we go north are excellent. The 
next time I go to sea it will be in a South 
Sea trading schooner. A personal item— 
I’ve had the heavy underwear on since 
the second day out, and my only regret is 
that it isn’t thrice as heavy. To think 
that I contemplated spending the sum- 
mer in beeveedees! 

Wednesday morning, May 4. 

I hereby retract a bald misstatement 
which I made three days ago. I said I 
had been through a storm at sea. I had 
not. True, it was technically a storm; 
the wind did blow a fresh gale; the seas 
were very heavy; we did make rather bad 
weather of it. But what we have been 
through since makes me look back on 
that first two day’s blow as a gentle mid- 
summer zephyr with the water rippled 
daintily. 

After a brief respite Sunday afternoon 
and part of Sunday night, the wind began 
to blow from the southwest again. John- 
son routed me out of bed Monday morn- 
ing to get a picture of a topsail blown to 
shreds. We had a good deal of motion, 
as the seas had not gone down appreciably 
after the first blow. It was not violent 
motion, however, so I went aloft to get 
the picture. An hour later I wouldn’t 
have gone aloft for the bark as at present. 
The topgallantsails, the two highest sails 
on each mast, were taken in, but two of 
them blew out before they could be low- 
ered and another went while the men were 
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on the yard trying to furl it. Two of the 
three courses, the largest and lowest sails, 
were got in safely, but some gear gave way 


and sent a block flying through the third, F 
the foresail, so that it went in a few min-}) i 


utes. The sails left standing blew out on 


by one, until, of the ship’s twenty-three | 
sails, just two remained, one of them close |) 
reefed. About half a dozen had been! 
saved. The rest were simply shreds whip- |) 
Pieces of canvas) 
es square to many feet! 


ping from the 
from a few inc 
square flew off to leeward and struck the 


eae 


water a quarter mile away. When a sail? 
starts to tear it usually goes almost in-| 
stantly. There is a sharp “‘who-ish” as) 
the tear slashes the length or heighth of | 
Then for a few seconds there is a/ 


the sail. 
series of cracks like pistol shots as the 
larger pieces whip themselves apart. Then 
nothing but a few shreds. 


HE captain was wild—and helpless. 

The contents of the sail locker, 
which had been dragged on deck Sunday, 
consisted of a large collection of torn and 
rotten sails with a handful of sound ones, 
The sound ones had been bent on then. 
*They were gone now. 

But loss of sails, serious as it was, was 
not the worst of it, though their lack con- 
tributed largely to the real danger. Not 
having enough canvas to keep way on the 
ship, we could do nothing to keep it up 
to the wind and sea. We lay in the trough 
and wallowed. I don’t know how far we 
rolled, for the clinometer in the wheel 
house registers an arc of only ninety de- 
grees. Having a clinometer which mea- 
sures forty-five degrees on each side of the 
perpendicular is something like having a 
ninety-mile-an-hour speedometer on a 
Ford: you have use for only part of the 
dial. But time after time the little weight 
with its pointer clicked on “45” to port, 
then “45” to starboard, and seemed to 
stick for a long moment on each figure. 
Our average roll was nearly fifty degrees. 
The masts, great steel es towering a 
hundred and seventy feet above the deck 
and supported by rigidly tight steel-wire 
rigging, swayed visibly at each roll. Many 
a good ship has weathered a storm only to 
roll her masts out in the calm that fol- 
lowed. We were in pretty much the same 
fix, for though we had wind just one de- 


gree less in the wind scale than hurricane | 
strength, we had no sails to | 

: check our roll or to mitigate | 

the effect of the seas by keep- | 


ee 
4 ing us headed up. 

Now the rolling itself, even 
with the danger of losing the 
masts, would have been only 
an ordinary hazard of the sea; 
but we have a large deckload 
of piles! Once long ago I read 


of a ship that was nearly sunk 
in a storm by one of its own 
cannon which broke its fasten- 
ings and did its best to batter 
out the sides of the ship. 
Well, the starboard half of 
our deck load broke its lashings 
and every one of those forty- 
five piles converted itself into 
one of Hugo’s cannon. (“A 
typical longshoreman’s job of 
lashing. They don’t have to go 
to sea in the ships they load,” 
the skipper said bitterly.) The 
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life of any man who attempted to secure 
those hurtling piles would have been num- 


if either were smashed, which was not at all 

unlikely; the ship might filland sink, for the 
decks were awash with hundreds of tons of 
water nearly all the time. On every roll 
back to starboard the piles crashed with 
sickening force into the bulwarks that 
form a steel wall five feet high along the 
sides of the main deck. If the bulwarks 
went, the masts would go, as the shrouds 
which stay the masts are fastened to the 
bulwarks. If the masts went the good 
bark Star of Zealand would become a 
helpless, drifting hulk. 

The mate is fond of saying, “We used 
to have wooden ships and iron men; now 
we have iron ships and wooden men.” 
But now he thanked God fervently for 
the good, steel hull of the Zealand. No 
wooden ship ever built could — with- 
stood that battering. And not only could 
the piles not be secured: they phe a be 
thrown overboard, as the bulwarks and 
shrouds effectively penned them in. There 

was nothing to do but make every effort 
to keep the bark headed up to the seas, 
and wait. Or, if you felt like “Sparks”, 
the wireless operator, who, in fair weather 
is a rank atheist, you could pray. I really 
felt sorry for Jim. This is his first trip at 
sea and he has neither sympathy with, nor 
understanding of, the ways of the sea and 
ships. (I talk like a seasoned old sea dog, 
and really, I felt like one; but more of my 
feelings later.) The first storm had Jim 
scared, but now he was terrified. His 
wireless set was out of commission, be- 

cause a botch job of installing the batteries 

had enabled them to break their connec- 
tions, but, through some queer quirk of 
reasoning, he wanted to send an S. O. S. 
for some steamer to stand by. I laughed 
at him in an abortive attempt to cheer 
him up, and explained by shouting in his 
ear that Captain Noah himself couldn’t 
launch a lifeboat or pick up a tow line in 
such a sea, and that a steamer would be 
about as useful to us then as-a ticket to a 
symphony concert in San _ Francisco 
(though feo I used a more vulgar 
simile). A sailor backed me up, so Jim 
subsided. 

Did you ever read about the wind 
“humming” or “singing” through the 
rigging of a ship? Maybe it does some- 
times, but all during that gale it made a 
noise which I can only describe as being 
something like a cross between the 
screeching of ten thousand demons in 
hell and the ceaseless roar of a thousand 
cannon. Superimpose on that all the 
noises I mentioned before—pigs squealing, 
men shouting, sails tearing and cracking 
like a small arms barrage, seas thundering 
down on the decks, piles smashing back 
and forth with blows so heavy that they 
shook the whole ship, and you may get 
some conception of what our eardrums 
stood for twenty-four hours. Remember, 
too, that all this while the ship has such 
a variety of violent motions that one must 
cling desperately to something substan- 
tial every instant. Once during the night 
Ekberk, the second mate, missed calcula- 
tions, was catapulted half way across the 
deck and rammed his head against the pin 
rail around the foot of a mast. The blow 
knocked him out and he rolled the rest of 
the way across the deck, bringing up in 
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several feet of water in the scuppers. 
Fortunately the cold water brought him 
to and he grabbed something, or the next 
wave would have carried him over. He 
is still going around in a daze with a bulg- 
ing forehead. Scarcely a man in the crew 
but is battered or torn in some way. Even 
a couple who were drunk below were bat- 
tered and bruised by hurtling tables and 
boxes. 

During the night I stood three tricks 
(an hour each) at the wheel. I said it | 
was to give the men a chance to rest; 
really it was to give me something to do. 
There were two men at the wheel all dur- 
ing the storm, so I was never alone. We 
didn’t talk, though. What was there to 
say? One doesn’t shout small talk, as 
you know if you have ever talked to a 
partially deaf person; neither does one 
discuss death when he is facing it, or 
thinks he is facing it. There are two 
hatches or skylights in the roof of the 
wheel house to give the steersman a view 
of the sails over his head. The cover of 
the hatch on my side had blown off with 
the result that I was rigid with cold after 
each trick. And there was no place to 
warm up in between times, the galley 
having long since been flooded. As I 
stood at the wheel the bare jigger-mast 
rose some hundred and sixty feet over my 
head, and I amused ioe Aen it made 
me dizzy watching the mast slash back 
and forth across the Big Dipper. Between 
patches of low-flying scud the stars were 
remarkably clear. I didn’t know there 
were as many as that mast whizzed past 
on each roll. Every few minutes Captain 
Thomsen would stick his haggard face 
through the door. 


OW’S she heading?” 

‘Northwest by north, sir,” in my 
most nautical manner. But it didn’t make 
much difference how she was heading; we 
weren’t going there. We simply wallowed, 
moving sideways slowly, ahead not at all. 
There was nothing to do at the wheel ex- 
cept hold it against the kick of the seas. 

I nearly forgot the pigs. There were 
forty of them in box-pens, lashed on top 
of the hatches. Soon after the piles broke 
loose one of them knocked a hole in a pig 
box. A couple of panic-stricken pigs 
squeezed out and the next sea took them 
over the side. A German sailor who has 
taken an interest in my education called 
me to see them swimming alongside. Half 
an hour later they were still swimming in 
the same spot. Someone might have shot 
them, but everyone was too busy. Except 
that drowning is a rather slow death, I 
couldn’t get the least bit sentimental over 





the pigs, though one strapping big Square- 
head nearly wept. As far as I could see, 
it shouldn’t make much difference, from 
the pigs’ point of view, whether they fed 
fishes or men. As time went on all the 
boxes but one were smashed, and the deck 
swarmed with pigs. Many were washed 
overboard, and far into the night one 
could occasionally hear a despairing squeal 
from out of the darkness overside. There 
was nothing to do about it. A man who 
was so indiscreet as to relax his grip at the 
wrong instant would have met exactly 
the same fate, except that in rubber boots 
and oilskins he would have sunk sooner. 
Those that were not washed overboard 
were battered by the piles and killed or 
(Continued on page 83) 
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The tobaccometer rates them.. 
draws smoke from cigarette through the 
apparatus. A sensitive thermometer regis- 
ters temperature of the smoke. 


Each Pufi 


TELLS A STORY 


Every squeeze of the tobaccometer’s bulb 
is a puff of the cigarette. Every puff tells 
something about cigarette smoke . ..at the 
rate of 10,000 puffs a day! 

A chemist operating the tobaccometer 
recently tested two dozen leading brands. 
Egyptian and Virginia, expensive and 
popular-priced varieties ... high-brow 
and low-brow. 

What did the tobaccometer discover in 
these cigarettes? That Spud is 16.3% 
(Cent.) cooler than other brands. 

There you are, cigarette enthusiasts ! 
The cold figures of science prove Spud’s 
claim: Spud is actually and noticeably cooler. 
No need for that so-many-a-day ration now! 

Smoke Spud. Even after a two-pack 
day, your Spud throat will still be moist 
and cool. 

Just try Spud’s first puff... the most novel 
sort of delightful little coolness. It tells 
what Spud has in store for you... lusty 
tobacco fragrance unspoiled, at any time, 
by a rebellious throat. Smoke through 
several Spuds to a brand-new cigarette 
experience. 

Read of Spud’s overnight success in 
“Welcome, Little Stranger”. Free. Also 
send $1 for Presentation Tin of 100. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO 


ComPANy, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention if addressed to 


The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street. San Francisco, California 


Equipping ¢#e Kitchen 


HE equipment of the kitchen 

comes in for a share of at- 

tention from the modern 

housewife that is equal to the 

thought she puts in to the 
more aesthetic portions of her house. The 
kitchen is her workshop and the utensils 
are her tools. On these depend much of 
her success asa hostess, a wife and a mother, 
so that there is small wonder that she is 
eager to know the advantages of one pat- 
tern or one material over another, and to 
select those that will give the best service, 
not only in point of time, but in conveni- 
ence and results as well. 

Uniformity of design and material has 
long ago taken possession of the other 
parts of the house, but this is a more re- 
cent innovation in the 
kitchen. Once upon a 
time the kitchen utensils 
were a collection of odds 
and ends acquired at 
different times, when the 
need was pressing, per- 
haps, and with no claim 
to beauty. In contrast 
to this, the kitchens of 
today show shelves filled 
with pots and pans all 
of the same color, or the 
same gleaming polished 

material, and even of the 
same general pattern and 
design. 

Women with an eye 
for color will no doubt 
select the gay enameled 
saucepans and_ utensils 
in green, blue, yellow, or even orange or 
red, to match walls or woodwork or cur- 
tains, making the kitchen a bright colorful 
room to work in, or a pleasant place to 
serve breakfast or supper when the family 
is small. 

There are, however, many reasons for 
selecting aluminum kitchen utensils as the 
material that conforms most closely to 
modern cooking methods. In addition to 
this, the soft gleaming surface of alum- 
inum pans has a beauty all its own. It 
blends with any color and softens and 
mellows with time and use. It is easy to 
keep clean and bright and gives a back- 
ground to the kitchen that is reminiscent 

of the copper and pewter that used to 
adorn the kitchens of our grandmothers, 
and in which they took just pride. But 
these old-time pots and pans demanded 
toll in rubbing and polishing in order to 
keep that color and sheen, that aluminum 
retains with the minimum of care. 
There was a time, too, in the long ago, 
before women were educated to food- 





values and vitamines, when vegetables 
were cooked in a great saucepan of boiling 
water which was poured carelessly down 
the drain when the vegetables were tender. 
These were then served in a cream sauce, 
or with a dressing, and few were wise 
enough to know that one of the most 
valuable parts of the vegetable had dis- 
appeared, discarded with the water in 
which it had been cooked! 

Nowadays, the mineral salts and vita- 
mines which are of such undeniable im- 
portance in regulating and nourishing the 
body are carefully cherished by the woman 
who has the health and well-being of her 
family in mind. To retain these to the 
last possible atom is her purpose and am- 
bition. To do this in the most eficient 





An assortment of useful kitchenware 


way the vegetables should be cooked in as 
little water as possible, retaining every 
particle of the natural juices from the 
vegetables, undiluted by any other in- 
gredient. There are a few vegetables and 
fruits that can be cooked without the ad- 
dition of any water, notably spinach, cran- 
berries and tomatoes. Their own propor- 
tion of liquid content is sufficent to sup- 
ply this in the necessary quantity as soon 
as they are subjected to heat. In other 
cases the addition of a small amount of 
water is a safeguard dependent upon the 
size of the pan, the length of the cooking 
period and the close fitting ‘cover, pre- 
venting the escape of steam. Such a 
cover retains all the natural moisture, the 
nourishing qualities of vitamines and min- 
eral salts, and to quite an extent guards 
against the pot “going dry” and the food 
scorching. These essential points may be 
found in many types of kitchenware, if 
the pieces are well designed, sturdy in 
quality and able to withstand the hazards 
of an active life. 





In addition to the colored enamel ware, 
there is the standard and always good 
white enamel, now made with trimmings 
in color, edges and handles in green or 
blue. The smooth surface makes it easy 
to wash, there are no seams or corners to 
catch and hold accumulations of food 
particles and finally develop an unpleasant 
flavor, and there is much to be said in 
favor of the small amount of care required 
to keep it always looking its best. 

Hot soap and water will keep enamel 
ware absolutely clean and spotless. En- 
amel dishes for the refrigerator will not 
break and are now designed to take up 
as little room as possible, and to be placed 
one on top of the other, which greatly 
increases the capacity of the refrigerator. 
These same ename|] 
dishes may be put on the 
fire in case the food they 
contain is to be re-heated 
for serving, a saving in 
dishes which is always 
an advantage to the 
housewife. 


S a matter of fact, 

the well-equipped 
kitchen has a place for 
utensils of both enamel 
and aluminum, certain 
articles where one ma- 
terial has a distinct ad- 
vantage over another. 
and a woman who thinks 
for herself will realize this 
and choose accordingly, 
obeying no _ inflexible 
direction in her choice. Dish pans, gar- 
bage can, refrigerator dishes, kitchen cups 
and trays, and other articles which every 
woman may have in mind as her prefer- 
ence may be selected in enamel as being 
more nearly adapted to the purpose for 
which they are to be used. For sauce- 
pans, large and small, double boilers, 
percolators, tea kettle and many other 
articles in almost constant use aluminum 
will be the unquestioned choice because 
of its lasting quality, which means econ- 
omy in the long run. As another measure 
of economy a specially designed cooker of 
aluminum has just made its initial appear- 
ance. Besides its close fitting cover which 
retains all the natural and nourishing 
juices of meat and vegetables, it is 
equipped with a rack and two duplicate 
pans each in the shape of a half circle, 
which may be placed on the rack. In 
these vegetables may be cooked while the 
meat is cooking below. In this way an 
entire meal may be prepared over one gas 
burner. 
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The design of the double boiler has as 


"much influence on its efficiency as the 
) material from which it is made. 
Slower part should be proportionately 
‘larger than the upper part, so that the 
iwater does not boil away, leaving the 
} food unprotectéd and exposed to scorch- 


The 


ing. [Two double boilers are necessary to 
every well-equipped kitchen, a large one 


for cereals, puddings and other dishes 
‘cooked in quantity, and a much smaller 


one, this last to be used for sauces and 
other dishes that are made in small 
amounts. 

When selecting a skillet choose at least 
one with a close fitting cover. There are 
any number of delicious meat dishes that 
may be cooked in this that cannot be pre- 
pared in an open skillet directly over the 
flame. 


HE smaller articles in the kitchen 

that are in such constant use that 
they are never far away from the busy 
hands of the housewife, such as measur- 
ing cups and spoons, are light and easily 
handled as well as unbreakable and as- 
sured of giving long service if they are 
made of aluminum. 

Then there are a number of pieces that 
are developments of modern living, de- 
signed to give the housewife greater ease 
and convenience in her work. ‘There is a 
special omelet pan divided into two parts 
with a hinge in the center so that the 
omelet may be folded before it is removed 
to the platter, and in this connection it 
may be said that aluminum is excellent 
for this purpose, for it is heavy enough 
to retain the heat without being so hot as 
to burn or scorch a delicate mixture. This 
double frying pan may also be used to 
cook two different things that take about 
the same length of time in cooking. There 
is a generous sized perforated bow! for 
washing lettuce and for draining vege- 
tables when cooked, if the liquid is to be 
re-heated and other ingredients added. 
For this liquor properly cooked has great 
food-value and should never be discarded. 
It may be used as stock for soups if not 
served with the vegetable. 

When pouring off water from a sauce- 
pan containing vegetables a circular disk 
of aluminum with a long handle has 
proved itself invaluable. Through this 
the liquid drains with no loss of the vege- 
tables. Although its use is only momen- 
tary in the preparation of a meal, it is so 
exceedingly convenient that once it has 
been used it is indispensable. 

Wooden handles or handles of a ma- 
terial that is somewhat of a non-conductor 
of heat add greatly to comfort in cooking. 
An overheated handle often leads to anv 
amount of accidents that can be avoided, 
and it is not always easy to use a holder 
in lifting or stirring. 

Chere are many aluminum utensils for 
oven use as well as for top stove cooking. 
Cake pans in all shapes and sizes, from 
the small layers to the angel food pan of 
tube pattern, muffin tins and pie tins, are 
much more lasting if made of aluminum. 

here is also an army of small articles 
that are lighter and more easily used if 
made from aluminum, such as funnels, 
cookie cutters, potato masher, ladles and 
skimmers, a pancake turner, graters, egg 
beaters and numerous other essentials 
that the need of the housewife will 
supply. 
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4 out of 5 


BECAUSE... 


teeth are only as 


Healthy as the Gums 


O many people think they are 

secure when teeth are gleam- 

ing white. But too often they sur- 

render to a disease of neglect— 
Pyorrhea. 

Lurking behind clean teeth is 
this marauder that takes high toll 
in health from 4 persons out of 5 
after forty, and thousands young- 
er. It ignores the teeth and at- 
tacks the gums. 

Take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months. 
And start using the dentifrice 
that cleans teeth without the 
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use of harsh abrasives and at 
the same time helps keep the 
gums firm and healthy. As you 
know, Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
healthy gums. 

Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. Mas- 
sage your gums daily with this 
dentifrice, following directions 
in booklet that comes with tube. 
Then you provide the protection 
teeth and gums must have. At all 
druggists—in tubes, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Conserves and Relishes 


ONSERVES and preserves 

are excellent used as a sweet 

filling for sandwiches, as 

dessert accessories, to eat 

with hot bread or toast for 
breakfast, and, if sufficiently acid, to 
serve with meats. 

Although there are now many com- 
mercially prepared products of this kind, 
still many housewives prefer to make a 
certain amount of conserves, marmalades, 
pickles or relishes for any number of 
reasons. It may be that there is a quan- 
tity of fruit that is easily available, or 
that a combination of several fruits pro- 
duce just the desired result, or it may be 
to satisfy and keep alive the tradition 
that she is able to make a conserve or a 
relish that is just a little better than any 
other. At any rate there is a sense of 
preparation and substance to the house- 
wife in a well-stocked preserve cupboard, 
and this is the season to fill it with the 
stored up sweetness of orchard and gar- 
den. 

As a preliminary measure, boil all jars, 
rubbers, spoons and utensils to sterilize 
them. In making jam or conserve, por- 
tions of fruits left from canning or broken 
fruit may be used, but at least some por- 
tion should be slightly under-ripe. Fruit 
that is too ripe lacks pectin and a small 
portion of this is necessary to give the 
right consistency to the finished product. 
Good jam is soft, tender, and jelly-like in 
texture. 

If the fruit is cooked for a few minutes 
before the sugar is added the pectin will 
develop with greater certainty. If the 
fruit lacks juice add just enough water to 
keep it from burning and cook in a 
covered kettle or saucepan. After the 
sugar is added, cook quickly until the mix- 
ture hangs in a sheet from the spoon. It 
thickens on cooling and this should be 
taken into account or the jam or conserve 
will be overcooked and too stiff. 

Jams, conserves and marmalades should 
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be stirred with a wooden spoon by lifting 
the entire mass from the bottom of the 
kettle. Cook briskly with continuous 
watching and stirring for twenty or thirt 
minutes. Paraffine is used for sealing. If 
nuts are added this should be done when 
the cooking is finished as cooking toughens 
the nut meats. 
Conserves 
Fig Preserves 

t pounds fresh figs _1 cup water 
2 pounds sugar 1 lemon 

Wash and peel the figs. Slice the lemon. 
Boil sugar and water together for ten 
minutes, then add the figs and lemon. 
Cook rapidly until the fruit is clear. Seal 
in clean hot jars. 


Amber Marmalade 
31 quarts water 


1 grapefruit 
5 pounds sugar 


1 orange 
1 lemon 

Wash and wipe the fruit. Cut in paper- 
thin slices, using a very sharp knife. Add 
the water and let stand over night. Cook 
until the peel is tender and let it stand 
again over night. Add the sugar and 
cook until the syrup thickens slightly on a 
cold dish. Pour into clean jars and seal. 


Grapefruit Marmalade 
1 pound peeled grape- 384 pound sugar 
fruit 14 pound grape- 

1 quart water fruit peel 


Wash the fruit and remove the peel 
in uniform sections. Choose one-fourth 
pound of peel that is free from blemishes 
and cut it into thin slices. Cover with 
water and boil for ten minutes. Drain, 
cover with boiling water and repeat the 
process four times to remove the bitter 
flavor. Weigh the pulp and cut it into 
pieces. Cover with the water and boil 
until very tender. Pour into a flannel 


jelly-bag, press until no more juice can 


be obtained, and filter the juice through 
another clean flannel jelly-bag without 
pressing. Pour the juice into the kettle, 





add the sliced peel, and the sugar, and) 
boil rapidly until it reaches the jellying 
point. 

Currant Conserve 
5 pints currants 1 cup chopped wal- 
624 cups sugar nut meats 
2 oranges 


Combine the grated rind and juice of 
the oranges with the currants and sugar 
and cook until the mixture is thick and 
clear. Add the nuts, pour into clean, hot 
glasses and seal. 


Grape Conserve 
1 quart grapes 224 cups sugar 
2 oranges 1 cup walnut meats 
1 cup seeded raisins 





Wash, stem and seed the grapes. Slice 
the oranges very thin, and add to the 
grapes. Add the raisins and sugar and | 
cook until the mixture is transparent and 
thick. Add the chopped walnut meats. 
Pack while hot in hot, clean jars and seal. 


Pineapple and Rhubarb Conserve 


1 quart shredded 2 oranges ; 
pineapple 3% quarts sugar 4 
4 quarts rhubarb 1 cup nut meats : 


Cook the pineapple in a covered kettle 
with a small amount of water until tender, | 
or use the same amount of canned shred- 
ded pineapple. Add the rhubarb, juice 
and grated rind of the oranges and the 
sugar and cook until thick. Add the 
chopped nuts and seal in clean hot jars. 
This makes an excellent sandwich filling. 


Carrot Marmalade 


eS 


12 large carrots, 3 lemons 
grated 1 orange 
Sugar 


Measure carrots and allow one cup to | 
one cup of su Mix and allow to stand 
over night. ts the morning add strained 
lemon and orange juices and cook slowly 
one hour. If liked, one teaspoon of cin- 
namon, cloves and allspice may be added. 
Divide into glasses and seal. 
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FABRIC 


ablets, Envelopes 
and Stationery inBares 


Preferred by 
eMillions ~ 


| 
The writing tablet everyone likes—high quality at 


low cost. Convenient for correspondence and many 
other purposes. Popular sizes, ruled or unruled. 
Envelopes to match in fashionable styles. Hy-Tone 
writing paper in boxes, equally reasonable in cost, 
if you prefer. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. 








Manufacturers 
Holyoke, Mass. Richmond, Va. 
West Carrollton, O. as Kalamazoo, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Dayton, Ohio 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 


have afforded the purest, sweetest and 
most satisfactory method of caring 
for the skin and hair. 


CALLOUSES g™@ 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
Ac all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35c 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads = perme, 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
The man who knows Oil uses 


UIT Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us. 
direct 35c for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Sugarless Jam 

1 package stoned 2 cups preserved 

dates ginger 
6 cups dried apricots 5 cups water 

Wash apricots thoroughly and soak 
over night in the water. Add dates and 
ginger cut in pieces and cook slowly until 
dates are soft. Seal in jars. 


Pickles 
Ripe Cucumber Sweet Pickles 
8 large ripe cucum- 1 ounce whole cloves 


bers 3 pounds sugar 
¥% pound stick cin- _—‘114 pints vinegar 
namon 


Pare the cucumbers, quarter and take 
out the seeds, then cut the quarters into 
medium sized pieces. Scald in salted 
water, two tablespoons sa't to one quart 
water, drain and simmei ‘n clear water 
until they are tender but firm. Drain 
well. ‘Tie the spices in a bag and boil 
them with the vinegar and the sugar for 
five minutes. Pour this mixture over the 
cucumbers, cover the jar and set away. 
The next day pour off the syrup, boil for 
ten minutes and pour over the cucum- 
bers again. Flavor is improved by re- 
peating this process several times. Place 
the pickles in clean, hot jars and seal. 


Mustard Pickles 
1 pint cucumbers 3 green peppers 


about 2incheslong chopped 
1 pint large cucum- _1 cup small carrots 
bers sliced or sliced carrots 


halves and quar- 
tered 
144 cups white sugar 
4 tablespoons flour 
¥ tablespoon tum- 


1 pint pickling onions 

1 cup string beans 

| cut diagonally in 1 
inch pieces 

1 pint small green 





tomatoes eric 
1 pint cauliflower cut 1 teaspoon celery 
in small pieces salt 
3 red peppers Vinegar 
| chopped 


4 tablespoons powdered mustard 


All the vegetables should be tender. 
Soak all the vegetables in brine one cup 
salt to one gallon water, over night. Mix 
a sufficient amount of vinegar and water 
in equal quantities, to cover the vege- 
| tables. Allow them to stand in this vine- 
| gar for one hour, then scald them in this 
| liquid. 
| Make a dressing by mixing the sugar, 
| flour, mustard, tumeric and celery salt 
| and adding three pints of hot vinegar 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


slowly, stirring to make a smooth paste. 
Cook the mixture over a pan of hot water 
until the sauce thickens. 
Drain the vegetables thoroughly. Pour 
the mustard dressing over them while 
| they are hot, and simmer them for five 
| minutes. Pack the pickle into hot clean 
| jars and seal. 
Spanish Pickled Tomatoes 
14 cup salt 
1 tablespoon mustard 
1 large onion seed 
2 green peppers 1 cup brown sugar 
| 1 tablespoon pepper- 2 quarts vinegar 
| corns 


24 green tomatoes, 
sliced 


Alternate layers of sliced tomatoes with 
layers of sliced onion and chopped green 
peppers, in a large crock, and sprinkle 
each layer with salt. Let stand twenty- 
four hours, then drain. Put the vege- 
tables in a preserving kettle, add the 
spices and sugar and cover with the vine- 
gar. Cook gently for forty-five minutes. 





Pack in clean hot jars and seal. 
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Es this . 
dirty ring 





around your 
dishpan? 


PAA Po 
HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 





— 
—_—_— 
—— 








HE water you use is hard. 
You have to use lots of soap 
to make a suds. Before the suds 
come, notice the scummy, curdy 
substance which forms. That is 
the result of the soap combining 
with the hardness in an effort to 
make the water soft. This scum 
forms a dirty ring around the dish- 
pan, reddens hands, wastes soap. 
Melo makes hard water de- 
lightfully soft and cleansing, with 
or without soap. A teaspoonful in 
the dishpan makes the dishes easy 
to wash and makes the soap much 
more effective. Two tablespoon- 
fuls or more in the washtubs pre- 
vent the scum from forming and 
save the clothes. Two tablespoon- 
fuls in the bath prevent the 
sticky ring from forming and give 
delightfully soft water for bathing. 
Let your dishpan plead “not 
guilty” to that sticky ring. Keep 
a can of Melo in the kitchen, in 
the laundry, in the bathroom. 
Get it at your grocer’s. 
The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water from your faucet 
delightfully soft and pleasant to use. 





meso WEY 


“aber 411 Water Reno 


| warén'Sorm@* = WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 


IS AREMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 cents 


fon soe 
Stas amore | 
Ny one earen woe 


Tue Hycrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 











For eyes ietteeed by 


Sports 


When you return from golf, tennis, 
swimming, motoring or other out- 
door activities with eyes that are 
hot, strained and bloodshot, apply 
a few drops of cooling, soothing 
Murine. It instantly relieves the 
tired, burning feeling, and soon 
ends the bloodshot condition. 


URI 
EYES 





. REMOVES DANDRUFF 
__STOPS HAIR FALLING 


2 Hlas been used with 
success for more than 40 Years 


RESTORES COLOR AND 
BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 
60¢& 419° at all druggists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
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PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
“When washing ha: always use 
oreston Shampoo 














Dr. C. H. Berry Co’s 
FRECKLE OINTMENT 


for real satisfaction, it does the work and your freckles 
disappear. 
USED OVER FORTY YEARS 
$1.25 and 65c. 
Kremola face cream whitens and makes your skin 
beautiful. One box will convince you. 
$1.25 


At drug and dept. stores or by mail prepaid. Our 
booklet ‘“‘Hints on How to be Beautiful’’ sent free, 


Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2973 Mich. Ave., Chicago 














Beauty 


ITH the approach of autumn 

W and the return to town and the 

business and social life that is 
so demanding, there are a number of 
interesting beauty points that have 
slipped in ahead and are here waiting to 
assist in restoring the skin or hair or teeth 
that may have been neglected during the 
summer. 

To begin with the skin, there have al- 
ways been adherents of the cleansing 
method which employs cream and forbids 
water, and in opposition, those who pre- 
ferred soft water for the skin as a 
cleansing agent, 
above ll else. 
Now, at last, these 
two factions may 
unite in peace for 
there. is a new 
cream on the mar- 
ket that combines 
with water in a 
most interesting 
fashion. No soap 
is used, but instead 
the cream is first 
applied freely to 
the face and neck. 
Then a wash cloth, 
dipped in cold 
water is_ pressed 
gently and with- 
out wringing to 
the skin that is 
covered with the 
cream. 

Any movement 
should be upward 
so that the relaxed 
or sagging flesh 
and muscles may 
be raised and held 
in correct position. 
This treatment is 
followed by a deli- 
ciously cool sensa- 
tion and a stimulation and refreshment 
that is thoroughly delightful. T here are 
tonic properties to this cream and it is un- 
usually well adapted to tender and delicate 
skins. If water is used for the cleansing 
process it should be lukewarm as it 1s wise 
to avoid extremes in temperature in any 
treatment of the skin. 

In applying skin food to the face, 
dampen the fingertips before dipping 
them into the cream. This causes them 
to slide gently over the face while massag- 
ing and does not pull the tender skin it- 
self. 

We have had with us for some time the 
soft tissues for removing cold cream which 





are, of course, used once and thrown away. 


[here is economy in their dainty freshness, 


Conducted by Marise de Fleur 
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Gossip 


for they spare the towel contact with the 
grease and soil that are sure to accumu- 
late in the pores of the skin. 


There is § 





for one-time use only, made of sterilized | 


cotton. 


the other for its application. These putts 


come in boxes of thirty and are practical 
and sanitary. 

There is a new skin lotion to greet the 
autumn winds that should be applied 
immediately after the face is cleansed in 
the morning. 


It is not greasy and dis- 
appears at once, 
and yet it is 
smooth and vel- 
vety enough to act 
as a base for pow- 
der and rouge, so 
that they not only 
go on evenly but 
stay for a longer 
time than usual 
without renewing. 

This lotion is also 


a tonic for the 
delicate skin, pro- 
tects it from the 
exposure to. sun 
and winds, and 
keeps the pores 
from becoming 
clogged with the 
powder and make- 
up that are ap- 
plied. 

a A new and sim- 
ple method of re- 
moving superflu- 

Aish ous hairs brings 


relief to any num- 
ber of women who 
have exposed arms 
and legs to the sun 
and wind during 
summer months. 
HIS exposure has a tendency to in- 
crease the growth of hair on the body 
and a remover of these annoying | blemishes 
that is easily and quickly used is warmly 
received by women who are well groomed. 
This preparation is in liquid form and 
applied with a bit of absorbent cotton. It 
is only necessary to touch the hairs and 
then rinse with clear warm water, and the 
skin is fresh and free from any trace of 
the hairs. And in this same connection, 
there are now delicious deodorants that 
come in the form of cream instead of the 
liquid. It is always ready at a moment’s 
notice to add its refreshing daintiness 
to the toilet and may be applied almost 
as easily and simply as powdering the 
nose. 


One side may be used to wipe off | 
the face before putting on the powder and 
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f An opportunity to correct a statement 
Hmade in an earlier article in this depart- 
'ment has been given us by Dr. Reuben 
D Lloy d Blake of San Francisco, a dentist 
| who is an authority on present day ortho- 
fi dontics. Dr. Blake takes issue with the 
Narticle that said that “if teeth do not come 
in straight a child should be taken to a 
specialist who will remove superfluous 
"teeth and set others straight.” It appears 
‘that crowded, overlapping teeth need not 
F necessarily mean that there are too many 
© but only that the j jaw is narrow or under- 
| developed, and that if this condition is 
F given intelligent and scientific treatment 
»it may be corrected without the loss of the 
B teeth. Where teeth have been removed in 
the past to give room for the remaining 
ones to fit more evenly into the space thus 
obtained it has in many cases resulted in a 
sunken flat appearance in the region of 
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the mouth and lips. To quote Dr. Blake, 
who, by the way, congratulates us on 
assisting in the education in regard to the 
daily care of the mouth, “In present day 
orthodontics, and in the light of present 
knowledge and skill in correcting irregu- 
larities and deformities of the teeth and 
jaws, it is a deplorable mistake to extract 
sound healthy teeth in the hope of Nature 
correcting them herself.” 

Americans are one of the most progres- 
sive nations in the care of the teeth, due 
largely to the excellence of the American 
dentists, and their intelligent interest in 
all information that is being given to the 
public, so well illustrated by Dr. Blake’s 
kind and wise explanation. Children are 
taught to give their teeth regular care 
from the earliest years which prevents 
many of the later troubles that may 
develop as the result of neglect. 
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( 4n old slab door with its original hardware conceals from this primitive bedroom the 


adobe “fogon” or corner fireplace is 


the typical heating plant of the natives in the Southwest 


An Ancient Adobe Restored 


(Continued from page 55) 


adobes reconstructed in Santa Fe. It 
originally began with one room on the 
sunny slope of a hill above the Santa Fe 
river. As the family increased, other 
rooms were added on the end, with an oc- 
casional room extending to the south, so 
that the roof plan of the house w hen it 
was taken over for remodeling resembled a 
mammoth monkey wrench lying along the 
hillside.- The rooms were occupied and 
owned separately by the various branches 
of the one native family, and the several 
suites were not communicating. 

The three-foot-thick adobe walls were 
left intact in the remodeling, but the hard- 
swept dirt floors were replaced by brick 
ones and the sod roof by a modern com- 
position roofing. The exposed ceiling 
beams which are characteristic of adobe 
construction were retained and a foot- 
thick layer of adobe soil placed between 
the overhead boards and the new roofing, 
as insulation from outside heat and cold. 
Adobe plaster was used inside and out on 


the massive walls. While the primitive 
corner adobe hearths lend appropriate 
atmosphere to the rooms, a steam- 
heating plant in a new cellar serves a 
more practical purpose. Radiators are 
recessed in the thick walls behind 
carved wooden grilles. As most of the 
adobe walls are without foundations, a 
quantity of concrete was poured about 
their bases in the vicinity of the deep ex- 
cavations for the furnace. Electricity was 
brought in underground and the lamps 
themselves are concealed in antique tin 
sconces and hanging lanterns of crude 
native design. Where new doorways were 
necessary in the reconstruction they were 
cut with studied irregularity in harmony 
with the settled old walls, and clumsy 
antique window sashes from even older 
houses were installed when additional 
light and ventilation were needed. There 


is not a conspicuous modern note in the 
whole recreated building. 
Louisrt LowsBer CassIpy. 
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A GLISTENING, 
lessly white 
bowl. 


spot- 
toilet 
How difficult it 
must be to keep it so 


sparkling. No! Not 
difficult. Not if you 
use Sani-Flush! 
Sani-Flush removes 
mark, stain and incrusta- 
No scrubbing, no dipping 
Just pour Sani-Flush into 
bowl, following directions 
Then flush. The job 
is done. More thoroughly than 
in the old unpleasant way. 
Sani-Flush cleans the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. Banishes 
foul odors. Purifies those places 
you couldn’t reach with a brush. 
Sani-Flush is harmless to the 
plumbing. Keep a can of it 
handy. Use it all the time. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 





every 
tion. 
water 
the 

on the can. 


top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 


Canada, 35e. 











Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls" Without Sc couring 


THe Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
4/so makers of Melo... A real water soflener 








Rock-A-Bye Folding Stroller 


No.40 
Price $52¢ 







An Ideal Stroller 
when baby sits up 


As soon as your baby can sit 
up, get one of = se folding 
strollers. Much easier to 
handle thanababy carriage. 
Baby will be happy in this 
comfortable Stroller and 
you can take it anywhere 
you go. Folds up compactly 
to fit in the car or to take on 
the street car. Weighs only 
12lbs. Made of steel, ivory 
enameled, with red enameled wood ‘seat and foot rest. A 
handsome rubber tired strollerthat you will findexceptionally 
handy. Get one at any store where nursery supplies are sold 
or write for our nurse: ry accessory catalog 
PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 







2703 Leffingwell Avenue 








Keep Your 
Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by 
regularly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an 
ounce, and use as directed. Fine, almost in- 
visible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, 
freckles and large pores have disappeared. Skin 
is beautifully clear, soft and velvety, and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrinkles 
and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce 
powdered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. 
At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere 
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Hotel and Resort Directory: 


of PACIFIC COAST 


The Pacific Coast 
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Tracy 


THE TRACY INN 











































































































































































































































































































































































SANTA MARIA INN 


| One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels 














Two of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels 


ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
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One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels | 
HOTEL MONTE VISTA : - aan PAVEC” 
One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels [ nv ites You Yosemite _f pies 
i as AHWAHNEE HOTEL | j,i 
MESA INN These Hotels Welcome You To Enjoy i : to ret 
One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels ty —" the in 
eee — Your Vacation on the Eugene pros: 
! . HOTEL EUGENE Brome 
| COMMUNITY HOTEL Pacific Coast shes __f tors. 
One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels Grants Pass B ORa 
Southern California Pe Northern California Northern California HOTEL DEL ROGUE — P 
Coronado Fr ma eeeeas ~~ Medford ~f Th 
~ & purp< 
DEL CORONADO HOTEL ALAMEDA HOTEL TIOGA HOTEL MEDFORD a} 
Geo advt. Page 73) One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels A New Gateway to Yosemite rT "i and 1 
eee ___ ee MULTNOMAH HOTEL a ere 
HOLLYWOOD PLAZA p its OV 
Gee adv. Page 73) HOTEL CLAREMONT | HOTEL SAN CARLOS | jcma yi? R20 soup | tA¢t 
— Berkeley Hills at Russell Monterey's Newest Hotel Enic V- Hausen, Owner divisi 
400 Rooms 300 Wira Bara sanamnibiainnetsitchinibisnaitl eee - 
THE BREAKERS Am. Plan: $4.50 to $7.50 Oakland Sete wai 
European Plan: $2.50 up European: $3.00 oS $5.00 MARION HOTEL — C 
Los Angeles ane Management, Cas. ANDERSON HOTEL OAKLAND =f : 7 
—_ ica) Oakland’s Distinctive Hostelry Washin gton a we 
THE AMBASSADOR Byron Hot Springs 500 Roome with Bath —j° 3 
A Resort Hotel Within a Cit European Plan: $2.50 up Bellingham i 
i siiececactiagtiad anagement, W. C. JuRGEN' € 
In Its Own 27-Acre Private Park BYRON SPRINGS HOTEL ~ — ma : ne HOTEL LEOPOLD try. 
The Home of the Famous | anus ties oat ee z HOTEL HENRY bags 
Coconut Grove | '$35 to $45.50 per weok DEL MONTE LODGE 1 =| factc 
— so | Descriptive Booklet Gratis Golf by the Sea = a 
ceinanieeina <= Canal Richmond MONTE CRISTO a 
HOTEL A | HOTEL CARQUINEZ ienipiine ~ B agai 
n learto, e Business District | PINE INN inca ee = £< 
T seb Giah teams ante Potente or | 4 Sevelde Manect ia Mmiigha Panes: | one eee ee ee MONTECILO - 
Connecting Bath: Rates $2.00 up —==—= 2 —o =o Sacramento er : = - 
Parking a for HOTEL SENATOR | 
Famous Alexandria Kitchens HOTEL DEL MONTE Facing Capitol Park THE OLYMPIC terir 
One of the Hamilton Chain ef Hotels | 374 Rooms with Bath Set ent Sei ed D aia 
Where Golf is Played Cusp R. Faseun, Maneger in Pacific Northwest te 
HOTEL VAN NUYS | 365 Days a Year San Francisco Frank W. Hutt, Manager pier 
acini! SEL MONTE, CALMORNEA HOTEL ST. FRANCIS Spokane - —w 
len Cart S. Stantey, Manager “One of the World’s Great Hotels” DAVENPORT HOTEL sun 
MT. LOWE TAVERN  ———___————— Pi te One of America’s Exceptional Hotels |) 
(See advt. Page 84) Eureka <n at se —— 7 = =| _ 
Ocean Park EUREKA INN 1000 Rooms: Rates from $4.00 per day © Wa, 
5 On the Famous Redwood Highway Management, James H. McCase HOTEL WINTHROP E San 
ee Siempre, Leo LEBENBAUM PALACE HOTEL Gateway ml Rainier National Park a shal 
Ocean Park, Calif. emma iia mel Mivstet ak Shab Riemes Seems aa. Western Canada —_| a i 
_ a eu eee California | HOTEL FRESNO “It pays to stop at the Palace” i Banff 
| ee | One of the Hamilton C ha ain of Hotels 700 Rooms or ComFrort 
6 Private Dining Rooms | _' | waeerlowms §8=€=« A SPRINGS BIOTEL,| 
} Rates: $1.50 to $5.00 European Plan | Garberville ates: 73 UP, MUropean stan ee ae =| 13-1 
Biccssia oe HOTEL BENBOW Moses 5: Masseeneen neue National Park 
| pa —_—— | JASPER PARK LODGE | 154 
HOTEL REYNOLDS | ‘iichway.200 Mites North of © F San Jove : 3 
One of the Hamilton Chain of Hotels | : 7" eaeaaaans HOTEL VENDOME Vancouver 
San Diego | CAMP PINNACLES —— ——| HOTEL VANCOUVER {| ' 
SAN DIEGO HOTEL i—— ————--| aes ee ET Victoria " 
Santa Bakers | = aa —s EMPRESS HOTEL 8. 
BARBARA HOTEL | eccieiemeiale ee Hawaiian ‘Islands 8. 
pesetece — Marysville OCCIDENTAL HOTEL concen - 
| HOTEL MARYSVILLE | HOTEL SANTA ROSA 13. 
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Ee (Continued from page 8) 


we pictured as school boys, though there 

was evidence of that, too, on either side of 

—l the river. But when we landed at Para 

INN ‘with its large buildings, fine stores and 

of Hotels F yaved streets we thought no more of jun- 

les than if we had been at Third and 

I Markee Streets back in San Francisco. 

"In the markets, however, there was plenty 

to remind one of the wilderness back in 

——— the interior—strange, brilliant birds, par- 

' rots, monkeys of every description and the 

NE | rolled-up skins of monster boa constric- 
all tO1S: 

| Raw rubber and Brazil nuts made up 

our cargo from Para and we then sailed 
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scheduled, train-like airplane service be- 
—} tween the coast city of Barranquilla and 
EL the Capital, Bogota, which is situated far 
inland, up in the mountains at an altitude 
of sooo feet. A very progressive spirit 
marks Barranquilla and it is evidenced in 
the fine development of the entire coun- 
try. After taking on many thousand more 
bags of the finest coffee grown, and satis- 
factorily quenching our thirst in some fine 
real beer, we were off for our own U. S. 
and home. 

= Passing through the Panama Canal 
» again did not rob it of any of its interest 
and we were soon out on the calm Pacific 
again on the home stretch. We sailed 
through San Francisco’s own Golden Gate 
on April roth, with the speedometer regis- 
tering 20,500 nautical miles. There was 
no mistake about it—spring and summer 
were right at hand. Blossom time was 
drifting into the season of ripening fruits 
—winter was gone and we were back in 
sunny California. 


* * 
Totels * 


GOING EAST? West? Around the 

World? Or on a short vacation trip? 
© Write to Sunset’s TRAVEL SERVICE, 1045 
- Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. We 
© shall try to solve your problems. 


* * 
* 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
August, 1928 
13-19—A. B. Spreckels Amateur Golf 
Tournament, Coronado Beach. 
15-20—150th Anniversary of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 
= September, 1928 
ER 1- 8—California State Fair, Sacramento. 
3-10—California State Golf Champion- 
ship, Del Monte. 
; 8-16—National Air Races and Aeronauti- 
: cal Exposition, Los Angeles. 
8-15—Silver Totem Pole Golf Tourna- 
ment, Jasper Park, Alberta, Canada. 
13-16—Humboldt County Fair, Ferndale. 
19-22—Pendleton Roundup, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 


GUE | for Puerta Colombia, Colombia. 
| This is a small community built for the 
RD ~~ purpose of connecting the city of Barran- 
__) quilla with ocean transportation. Harbor 
» and railroad work and a large dock are 
~—_——| under way, however, to give Barranquilla 
DTEL | its own deep-water port. It is a very at- 
ine tractive city with new real estate sub- 
er division development worked out on the 
aa plans of our own big operators. There is a 











October, 1928 
Portola Celebration, San Francisco. 
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Round the World 


Here is the only way to go Round 
the World as you please. You make 
your own itinerary, stopping where 
you like for as longas you like. Then 
you continue ona liner that provides 
accommodations identical with 
those in which you started. 


There are twenty-two ports. Ateach 
one the liner remains afew hours dur- 
ing which you may visit the nearby 
city. Or if the interior of the country 
interests you, stay over and visit it at 
your leisure. It is like a cruise on a 
private yacht. 


From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
haiand Hong Kong,a liner sails every 
week. From Manila, Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples,Genoa,Marseilles 
there are fortnightly sailings. 

Your ticket permits two years for 
the circuit of the world. And for as 
little as $1250 you may go Round 


the World in this leisurely way with 
your transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations aboard ship included 
in the fare. 


You sail aboard magnificent Pres- 
ident Liners, broad of beam, steady 
and comfortable. Spacious decks, en- 
closed in glass. Outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Large publicrooms, 
beautifully appointed. A world fam- 
ous cuisine. 


Every fortnight there is a sailing of 
an American Mail Liner from Seattle 
for the Orient and Round the World. 


Every week a Dollar Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for Honolulu, the Orient and Round 
the World. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoaand Marseilles for New York. 


A similar service returning from 
the Orient to Seattle, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


American 


Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 sO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 w. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
S. 152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
=| 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 








--« §ee 
This Electrical 
Display... 


when you visit Southern California. 


ISIT Mt. Lowe at night. Observe 
56 cities unfold before you in the 
greatest electrical display that can be 
witnessed—millions of sparkling jewels 
twinkling in a sea of inky black—the 
sky turned upside down. 
Tavern—Cottages 
Special two-day trip, including fare, 
four meals and lodging at Mt. Lowe 
Tavern and Cottages, $7.50. (Not sold 
on holidays and some week-ends.) One- 
day trip, $2.50. Weekly and monthly 
rates on request. 
Free Booklet 
Write O. A. Smith, Passenger 
ager, Pacific Electric Railway, Los 
Free descriptive booklet. Dept. L-s. 


Mt. Lowe 


Pacific Electric Railway 


©. A SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 


M an- 


Traffic 
Angeles, 








the original indelible for- 


LINEN, COTTONS, SILK ETC-ALL STORES 
Sen* Postpaia For 3O0¢ —~ PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO~ 
48 HENSHAW AVE — NORTHAMPTON — MASS 
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The ‘‘other half’’ of the world in 
its gayest season! A McCormick 
voyage introduces you toa world 
of unguessed sparkle and variety 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Restful days aboard ship, nights 
under the Southern Cross as you 
follow the wake of Magellan 
around the Horn. Visit world- 
famed Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Bahia Blanca, Santos. Plenty of 
time for side trips. 


Low round trip fares, 
returning via Panama Canal. 
Write or call for descriptive 
literature. 


McCORMICK 
Steamship Co. 


215 Market St., San Francisco 
McCormick Terminal, Portland 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., Los Angeles 
1321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 








SERVICE 


The Van Nuys’ whole- 
hearted hospitality, ren- 
dered in a friendly and 
gracious manner is a feat- 
ure which has so endeared this 
famous old hotel tc innumerable 
experienced travelers. 


MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 





Moore Push-less 
Hangers 


(The Hanger with the Twist) 
Insure safety by snugly holding picture, 


to the walls 
1 0. Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phil. 


For calendars, memoranda, photos, 
etc. use MOORE PUSH-PINS. 


















prices. 











A Famous Doorway 


in Hollywood that means home to travelers 


The doorway of this hotel means home—personal 
comfort—service— pleasant surroundings. 
means that you are conveniently located in Holly- 
wood—film capitol of thé world—amusement center 
of Southern California. 


Good Food a Feature 


A French chef has made the dining room famous. 
Club breakfasts, luncheons or dinners at popular 
Also a la carte service. 


Write for reservations or free booklet entitled, 
**Hollywood,”’ 


The Hollywood Plaza Hotel 


—where the doorway means home to travelers 


Vine St., at Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 


It also 


—today! 
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i TRAVEL 


GOOD NEWS FOR BAD SAILORS 
A recent issue of “The Seven Seas”’ con. 
tained an article about a new treatmen 
for the prevention and cure of sea sickness, 








Dr. Dammert of Munich has discovered 


two drugs which, however, are not ad. 
ministered direct but inhaled by means 
of a vaporizing oxygen apparatus. Experi. 
ments were carried out on a recent trip of 
the Lloyd liner Columbus. The weather 
was unusually rough and about fifty 
patients were treated. The ship’s physi- 
cian states that the results were very 
satisfactory and that even in the most 
extreme cases the passengers were able to 
eat their usual meals. 
has to be taken about twice a day and it 
is claimed that the symptoms of sea sick- 
ness disappear in from five minutes to 
half an hour. The North German Lloyd 
will eventually equip all its steamers 
with the new apparatus and it is expected 
that this new treatment will add greatly 





to the pleasures of ocean travel of thosef 


who were subject to the harmless but 
nevertheless much dreaded sickness. 


* * 
* 


FISHING ON VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
All the streams and lakes on Vancouver 
Island contain trout, chiefly Rainbow or 
Cut-throat. Large fish are caught in the 
lakes by trolling, but there is no trout 
water on Vancouver Island where the 
fish will not take a fly. 

Of the several varieties of Pacific salmon 
there are two with which the sportsman 1s 
principally concerned—the cohoes and the 
spring. Of these the “spring” salmon are 
the finest table fish and attain the greater 
weight. The best known and _ handiest 
reached places on Vancouver Island for 
the biggest spring salmon are at Victoria, 
Brentwood, Cowichan Bay, Qualicum, 
Departure Bay, Comox and Campbell 
River on the east coast, and Sooke, Al- 
berni and Nootka Sound on the west 
coast. Provincial Government fishing 
license for the season costs $10, or a dollar 
a day up to ten days. No fish under eight 
inches must be taken from the water. 
Season for trout, March 1st to Nov. 14th. 
Salmon, steelheads and grilse all the year 
round. Daily limit for trout is 25; there 
is no limit for salmon. 

* 
* 


YELLOWSTONE. You hear about Yel- 
lowstone until it seems commonplace. See 
it and it thrills you with strangeness. 
Yellowstone is the most unreal, the weird- 
est, the most curiously impressive spot on 

earth. It is cut through by mighty 
gorges and pierced by hot rivers. Its 
Grand Canyon is magnificent, unforget- 
able. 

Geysers, a never ending marvel, leap 
skyward, and the rumble of steam in sub- 
terranean lava caves is heard. Wild bears 
beg tourists for sweets. 

Back in 1820 folks called Yellowstone 
“Colter’s Hell” and laughed at John Col- 
ter who discovered it and told of its won- 
ders. They laughed, too, at Jim Bridger, 
who visited it later and told of its “glass 
mountain” and fountains of steam. 

Foreigners circle the globe to see Yel- 
lowstone today. Who fails to include 


* 
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(Continued on page 84) 
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The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 53) 


the Board advertised the United States 
Line and the American Merchant Line for 
sale. The former is the famous Atlantic 
passenger line, of which the Leviathan is 
the flagship; and the latter is a combina- 
tion passenger and cargo line between 
New York and London. The successful 
bidders for the United States Line will be 
required to include the former German 
ships Monticello and Mt. Vernon (tied up 
in Hampton Roads since the war) and re- 
condition them for service, or else build 
and operate two new ships of comparable 
size and speed. 

In the ensuing negotiations and in all 


tired from the sea and took up his resi- 
dence in Los Angeles in 1910 as repre- 
sentative of a steamship company in the 
intercoastal trade. 

In 1916 this company sent him to 
the Far East to make a survey of ship- 
ping opportunities, and when he re- 
turned he was appointed its port master 
at New York, just in time to get into the 
feverish war period when the fate of 


upon how quickly ships could unload and 
load and get away. again. During the five 
vears he was stationed in New York the 
captain made many trips for his company 
to England, France, Holland, Norway, the other efforts of the Shipping Board to 
Sweden and Denmark, studying trade restore a privately owned and operated 
routes and looking after the interests of fleet under the American flag Capt. Sand- 
his employers in various ways. Although berg, with his fifty years’ experience in 
in New York he was of California and _ shipping, is expected to take an influential 
longed for the Pacific, and in 1922 was part. No other member of the Board has a 
happy to find himself back in Los Angeles practical experience comparable to his. 
as trafic manager of Los Angeles harbor As one of the regional representatives of 
for the Board of Harbor Commissioners. the Pacific Coast he will be specially 
It was there that President Coolidge charged with seeing to it that the govern- 
found him May 31 of this year and ap- ment’s efforts to foster shipping do not 
pointed him a member of the United neglect the shipping interests of that 
States Shipping Board. coast and more particularly California. 

The Shipping Board is now dominated His heart is there, and if it shall be his 
by a majority that is more intent upon proud honor to participate in the long- 
reviving the privately owned merchant deferred achievement of putting the 
marine than in keeping a huge govern- American flag back on the deep seas to 
ment owned fleet on the seas. Just a stay and prosper the Pacific Coast will 
month after Captain Sandberg took hold have its full share of the triumph. 





Romance and a Sailing Ship 


(Continued from page 73) 


About a dozen barrels of but last night I hungrily devoured fresh, 
too fresh, pork chops, and today roast 
pork. And this with a perfectly clear 
recollection of the recent squeals. I 
think the cold is responsible. One simply 
must eat quantities of solid food to keep 
from freezing. I shall probably be a con- 
firmed carnivore by the time this so-called 
summer is Over. 

Dinner came somewhere in the midst of 
the last paragraph. I consulted the cap- 
tain in the matter of wind velocity. He 
confirmed an estimate made by several of 
the sailors during the storm that it aver- 
aged about eighty miles per hour, and 
blew ninety or over in the squalls, which 
were frequent. That’s hurricane velocity. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) : 


mutilated. 
salt pork and beef were included in the 
deck cargo. Of course every barrel was 
smashed, and the deck was littered with 
decayed-looking chunks of meat as well 
as fresh and kicking ones. Of the salt 
meat all but three or four pieces washed 
over, but these few the steward carefully 
gathered into his arms after the storm 


left of the ship’s meat supply except 
canned stuff. The killed and crippled 
hogs have been butchered, some dozen 
or fifteen of them, so we shall have fresh 
meat for a while. As you know, 


“T can’t abear a Butcher, 
I can’t abide his meat.’ 





Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 5) 


Her Knight Comes Riding. 
Weaver. (A. A. Knopf, $2.50) 

The author of “In American” proves that 
he can get as close to the heart of the 
American Working irl in fiction as in 
poetry. What with this novel and Miss 
Delmar’s “Bad Girl” we’ve all had an un- 
usual chance to see what the working 
classes in New York are really like. 


(Continued on page 84) 


Apron Strirgs. By May Freud Dickinson. John V. A. 
(Macaulay, $2.50) 

How one’s women can hold one back! 

Bitter Heritage. By Margaret Pedler. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

A good enough story.all about a girl who 
makes her own way difficult by allowing her 
father’s misdeeds to shadow her life. Her 
troubles are solved at last and there’s one 
terrific coincidence to swallow. 
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RAVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelikeenvironment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


be 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


ae 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 











AS WELL AS BORN! 
You can learn how to g our work pro- 
fessional finish — hov it into print. 
Our booklet tells the story —free on re- 
quest. Dept. of Authorship, Div. F2 

MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 
131 Clarendon St.. Roston Mase 




































Weekly Pay-— 
Monthly Bonus 


to Sparetime 
Workers 


NoSelling Experience 
et this book 


Required —America’s 


Greatest Money-Making Opportunity. A _ste- 
nographer made over $1000 in peeks hours. Mrs. 
3. ward, a housewife, $800 in spare 
time. C. L. Lee, $52.50 in 2 hours, through the 
fascinating and profitable Hertel Plan. 
Investigate — $10.00 Outfit Free 
This is the opportunity of a lifetime. Christmas 
Cards are used = everyone. Hertel Cards Sell on 
Sight. Simply show wonderful samples and take 
orders. It is the easiest, quickest, surest way of 
making money on earth. Weekly payand ly 
bonus checks. Write now. The JobnA. Hertel Co. 
0 Dept.4549, Chica: 


































































New York’s Newest Hotel 


The PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th Street 
At B’way—New York 














Adjacent to Every Activity 

600 Bright Sunlit Rooms. 

Each with Bath, Electric 
Fan, Ice Water 








Single Room ana Bath, $3.00 

Double Roem and Bath $4.50 

Exceptional Restaurant and 
Luncheonette 


Wire at our expense for 
‘eservations 








F. D. Sofield, Mng. Dir. 









REDUCED FREIGHT RATES | 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bidg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 
Seattle, L. OC. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Hldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bidg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 


Classified duleetintns 





PATENTS 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
} ges ag - Coleman, ie oy ‘ aeaaaeanesi 724 Ninth 
St., N. , Washington, Dp. ¢ 


HELP WANTED 








America’s Greatest Tailoring Line Free— 
150 large samples—all wool—tailored to order. 
Union made. Sensational low price. Big commis- 
sions paid daily. Cash bonus besides. Exclusive 
territory to producers. Hustlers making $100 a 
week and up. Get outfit at once. Address Dept. 
647 Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 





Agents—We start you in business and hel 
you suc Yo capital or experience neede 
Spare or full time. You can easi y earn $50-$100 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 





Men—Interested obtaining information about 
work romantic, By = South America write for 
free lis South American Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





66 Miles on 1 Gallon. Wonderful New Vapor 
— Gas Saver and Carbon Eliminator. All 








Au 1 sent to introduce, Critchlow, B-51, 
Wareien: Il. 
SONG WRITERS 
Songs iters: Sabetontial Advance Royalties 
are A. publishable work. Anyone having 
Fy ideas for songs may submit poems for 


pn th and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 


1674 Broadway, New York. 





Song Poem or Melody Writers—Get in touch 
with me now. I have ‘real’ proposition for you. 


Ray Hibbeler, D59, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., 








Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

machines on positive all money- 
back fags. Wri if not satisfied after using them 
three Write T. D. Robinson. Box 68 M, 


Elgin, 
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Yellowstone in his western trip misses a 
great experience. 
* * * 
LAKE TAHOE. A mile-high lake, 23 
miles long and 13 miles wide, its fathom- 
less waters a regal blue, set in a great bowl 
of rugged snow-clad peaks that rise 
11,000 feet above sea-level—such is Lake 
Tahoe. About its circling shores there are 
unfolded panoramas of matchless sub- 
limity, with green meadows and sandy 
beaches, dense fragrant pine forests that 
come down to the lake’s very brink, rocky 
cliffs and promontories, and over ‘all the 
stately mountains with their crests of 
glittering snow, towering high above the 
serene face of Tahoe. The lake shore is 
dotted with summer homes and pictur- 
esque resorts, and in the mountains 
roundabout are many attractive highland 
retreats. Tahoe is reached from Truckee 
on the Southern Pacific American Canyon 
Route by the Lake Tahoe Ry. which ex- 
tends up the wild canyon of the Truckee 
River to Tahoe Tavern, 15 miles. Tahoe 
is only a night’s ride from San Francisco. 
* * 
* 

CRATER LAKE, OREGON. Of the 
scenic regions in the mountain-land of the 
West, Crater Lake National Park is one of 
the most remarkable, lying sixty miles 
north of the California~Oregon boundary, 

in the Cascade Range. These mountains 
were in ancient times the center of im- 
mense volcanic activity. The crest of the 


(Continued from page 82) 





loftiest peak of all, Mount Mazama, was) 
“blown off” in some terrific cataclysm off 
nature and the immense pit became half.) 
filled with water, forming Crater Lake—a) 
lake six miles across, rimmed by an irregu-| 
lar circle of precipitous cliffs. The waters) 
are of an intense blue, the color given byp 
the great depth, which is over 2000 feet.) 
The surface of the lake is 6177 feet above) 
the sea. A burnt-out crater of a small vol-! 
cano—Wizard Island—and a craggy islet} 
called Phantom Ship rise from the glisten-| 
ing lake waters. I 
* * 


* F 
FIRST AID KIT. It is advisable to} 
carry on all trips a few essential remedies, | 
such as aspirin, bicarbonate of soda, 
iodine, adhesive plaster, bandages, etc.| 
Also a small sterno outfit will at ti mes 
come in handy. But all liquid medicines | 
should be placed in a tin box in order to 
prevent damage through leakage. 

* * 


a 
ROAD MAPS should be carried by all 
automobilists. Up-to-date maps will of- 
ten save a great deal of disappointment 
and add vastly to the safety and pleasure 
of touring. ‘Those maps can be had of | 
any territory one might wish to traverse 
and cost only a few cents. They give 
information about highways, intermediate 
mileage, camps, etc. Care should be 
taken, however, to secure the very latest | 
maps and to buy only those published by | 
reputable houses. 









































Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 8 3) 
Recent Books in Brief Review—Continued 


Jerome, or the Latitude of Love. By 
Maurice Bedel. (Viking Press, $2.00) 

A novel which won the Prix Goncourt and 
in which pure farce and social satire are 
happily commingled. 


Beau Ideal. By Percival Christopher 
Wren. (Stokes, $2.00) 

First “Beau Geste” then ‘Beau Sabreur’’ 
and now this one which is the best of the 
three. Perhaps Major Wren does stretch 
the long arm of coincidence a bit, but it’s 
grand stuff just the same. 


The Runagates Club. By John Buchan. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) 

Twelve stories of danger and mystery and 
adventure told by a man who can’t be 
beaten in this vein. 


The Bitter End. By John Brophy. (Dut- 
ton, $2.50) 
What the War did to a boy of seventeen. 


Mystery Fiction 


Juggernaut. ts Alice Campbell. (Double- 
day, Doran, $2.00) 

Sir Charles was resting on the Riviera 
when a doctor who was up to no good con- 
spired with his young wife to give the old 
man inoculations of typhoid culture. 


Scissors Cut Paper. By Gerard Fairlie. 
(Little, Brown, $2.00) 
A hair-raiser which includes even a death- 


ray. 


DSSS See =. 


The Mystery of the Blue Train. By Agatha 
Christie. (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) 

Written in the best mystery-story tradi- 
tion, this gets our vote for the mystery of 
the month. But why do British authors | 
make American millionaires say “dad bust 
it” and “I reckon”? 


The Black House in Harley Street. By 
J. S. Fletcher. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

A fair-enough mystery involving an un- 
scrupulous doctor and his designs on a 
pleasant young couple with more money 
than good sense. 


a 


Miscellaneous 


Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure. [Ly 
Robert Graves. (Doubleday, Doran, $3.00 

A critical study of perhaps the most 
enigmatic personality in the world today; 
an interpretation of the man which shows 
him to the reader far more clearly than his 
own “Revolt in the Desert” 

The Balloon Buster. By Norman S. Hall. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

The incredible adventures of Frank Luke 
of Arizona, one of America’s aces in the 
World War. You may have read bits of 
this in the newspaper syndication. 

Fish Are Such Liars. By Roland Pertwee. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25) 

A delightful little book in which a young 
trout and an old one make clear to you the 
fish-slant on this matter of angling. 
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RUGGED HEALTH 
Sturdy growth, and bounding happiness come to 
baby through food that is always pure and safe 
and wholesome. That joy is within the reach of 
every mother in America. 


PET MILK IN BABy’s BOTTLE 


So surely rich in all the food elements of milk 
that sturdy growth must come— 


So pure and safe that illness can’t result— 


So easily digested that it can never cause the 
disturbances which so often come from ordinary 
milk— 

These qualities of Pet Milk give positive assurance of 
your baby’s health, and happiness, and sturdy growth. 


Ir CANNOT FAIL 


Pure, fresh milk, concentrated, homogenized, and 
sterilized in sealed containers, Pet Milk comes to 
your pantry or nursery as pure and fresh as 
when it left the farm—as safe as if there were no 
sickness in the world—as easily digested as the 
milk which nature designed for baby. It is the 
richest, safest, most easily digested form of milk 
for baby, for children, for everybody, for every use. 


Let Us Senp You 
Without cost, our booklets entitled ‘‘Baby’s 
Milk.’? It will tell so clearly and convincingly 
the story of Pet Milk that you'll kvzow it means 
health and happiness for your baby. 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


One Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
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There’s the old way 
to make cake-and the 


new, MODERN way 


Of course, it’s the younger generation that discov- 
ered it—and is adopting it. 

For cooking with them is decidedly a live 
art. And the Young Bride of today, once she gets 
the hang of her pots and pans, is demonstrating that 
all cooking wisdom is not congealed in the recipes 
of her grandmother. 

A simple enough discovery, this. Merely that 
it’s not only easy and convenient to use Wesson Oil 
in baking but that a fine salad oil gives you quite 
the lightest, most delicate and finely-textured cakes 
that ever cume out of an oven. 

And Wesson Oil is convenient to use. For you 
simply pour it to measure and pour it to mix with your 
other ingredients. A matter of only a few seconds... 

Surely anything so deliciously good in itself 
is certain to make a more delicious cake. Or for 


that matter, more delicious biscuit, muffins, cookies, 


CHOCOLATE NUT FUDGE CAKE 


134, Cups Pastry Flour 
* WT Salt 


= 


¥% Cup Wesson Oil + 

1% Cups Sugar + 3, Cup Chopped N 

3Eggs + %%CupHot Water + i1Teaspoon Vanilla + 2 Cup Milk 
4 Squares (Ounces) Chocolate, Grated + 2 Teaspoons Baking Powder 


Beat the egg yolks until light and add the milk and vanilla and then the 
sugar. Melt the chocolate, blend it with the hot water, and stir into the first 
mixture. Sift together the flour, baking powder, and salt, stir in the nutmeats 
and add to the chocolate mixture. Pour in the Wesson Oil and fold in the egg 
whites, beaten dry. Bake in a shallow loaf pan in a moderate oven (350° F.). 
Cover with chocolate icing. 





waffles, pie crust. And to lend a new delicacy and go 
ness to food that you fry with it. 

For Wesson Oil is a choice salad oil—just 
Pure. Wholesome. Light—pale straw in color. Clear 
crystal. And exquisitely delicate in flavor. 

Thousands and thousands of women use it eve 
day for their most particular French dressings. The 
sands and thousands keep a cruet of it on their table 
for vegetables—along with their cruet of vinegar . .. 

It’s all part of the modern attitude towards cog 
ing. Ease, convenience—and better food. Indeed, 
pronounced is the trend that we look forward within 
few years to an almost nationwide use of fine salad ¢ 
for baking and frying. 

Send for our new book of recipes and we sk 
appreciate it if you will send us the name of your groce 
Address the Wesson Oil—Snowdrift People, 210 Baror 


Street, New Orleans. 


NOTE « Use Wesson Oil whenever the recipe calls for shortening 
and in the same quantities. 

The best results come from pouring in the Wesson Oil the ve 
last thing of all. Mix the eggs, milk and sugar, add the dry ing 
dients, then the Wesson Oil. Add a pinch of salt, for there is no sa 
in Wesson Oil. You will find that Wesson Oil is little more expensi 


to use than good ordinary shortening. 





























